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PREFACE 


This .essay, in its original form, was published at 
Calcutta during the last, year (1860). It consists 
of two volumes, in the Hindi language and 
is ent itled Shad-darnana-darpana , and ‘ Hindu 
Philosophy examined by a Benares Pandit 
Scarcely a page of those volumes, however, is 
here reproduced without much change. To say 
nothing of less important alterations, whole 
chapters have been retrenched, and others have 
been inserted. The notes, throughout, an new. 
These, equally with the text, arc the work of 
Pandit Nllakantha; a very few excepted, which 
the nature of their contents will suftice to 
distinguish. 

The Shad-da rkma- darpana was addressed to 
a section of the author’s countrymen. Tut the 
pride of the native literati forbids them to have 
dealings with their vernacular beyond the larrow 
range of social occasions. Moreover, the techni¬ 
calities of philosophy, among the Hindus, are as 
yet drawn solely from the Sanskrit. Only a 
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meagre number of those technicalities are popu¬ 
larly employed ; and, of such as are thus employed, 
not one in ten is fully comprehended by the 
vulgar. This being the ease, the author, as might 
have been anticipated, discovered, that his Hindi 
labours had been to little purpose. As for this 
translation, it was undertaken, at the instance of 
an estimable missionary, mainly lor the use of 
his fellow-evangelizers, and of Hindu students 
of English who may wish to acquaint themselves 
with the abstruser matters of their ancestral 
religion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philos¬ 
ophy drawn up by Colehrooke, will be found 
well-nigh indispensable as a preparation for under¬ 
standing what is here presented to the reader. 
Later writers in the same department will, as 
a rule, he much more likely to mislead than 
to render any solid assistance. From this stric¬ 
ture a reservation must, however, he made in 
favour of the Reverend Professor Bancrjea, whose 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy 1 are a mine 
of new and authentic indications. What from 
the elucidations of that learned gentleman, and 
those, of Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, 
in order really to penetrate the mysteries of 
Hinduism, we could scarcely do better than 


1 This valuable work is published by the Christian Literature 
Soolety, Madras, and can be obtained from any bookseller. 
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commit ourselves to the guidance of Chris ianized 

Brahmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the 
nomenclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equiva¬ 
lents of which have not yet been wrought out 
for us with the help of the Latin and Greek. 
Of the terms in question there are not a few 
which the translator of these pages has teen the 
first to dress in a Humpean garb ; and. that he 
has had other than moderate success, is more 
than he can venture to suppose. Colebro >ke and 
his successors have, indeed, elaborated in a ay close 
and felicitous renderings. Still, they have left 
much unattempted, and something to be amended. 
Had the translator departed from ‘nature’, as 
representing prakriti he would hardly have done 
amiss. Again, ‘ modification ’ conveys a very much 

1 • Originsiut' might answer, or • ov.dvnnt- ’; and ‘< riginatc 
or 1 evoluto for vikriti. 

‘Tlio Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of tin East ill 
driving all sensible forms from the indistinguishable. The 
lat ter we livid designated as the jo api/pcpoi', the ijC0.i i TTpOKO- 
erpUKOv, the ^dov, as the essentially unintelligible, yet neces¬ 
sarily presumed, basis or subposition of all positions That it is, 
scientifically considered, an indispensable idea for the, human 
mind, just as the mathematical point, etc., fur the geometri¬ 
cian;--of this the various systems of geologists and e-ismogonists, 
from Burnet to l,a I'laee, afford strong prosnmptioi . As an 
idea, it must ho interpreted us a striving of the mi id to dis¬ 
tinguish being from existence,—or potential being, the ground 
of being containing the possibility' of existence, fr >m being 
actualized.’--Coleridge's Notes mid Lectures on Shakespeare, 
vol. ii, ]>. l‘J7. 
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nearer conception of vritti 1 —denoting several of 
the ‘ evolutions ’ of the ‘ internal organ ’—than is 
conveyed by ‘ affection These and many other 
improvements were thought of when, unfortu¬ 
nately, it was too late, save at the risk of entailing 
confusion, to introduce them. 5 

A glossary has been omitted solely from want 
of leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity 
which lay upon the translator, of executing his 
task against time, if he executed it at all, should 
excuse many of' the defects which will be seen 
to mark his performance. Pandit Nilakantha’s 
disquisitions were certainly well worthy of being 

i See pp. 82, 84 and 254, for the characteristics of Vritti. 

a A single one was introduced. Between pp. fit and 155, 
‘sentience’ and its conjugates arc frequently put for chaitanya, 
etc. See the fourth note at p. 257. It was Colcbrooke, Professor 
Wilson, and others who herein set tho example which the 
translator for a while unadvisedly followed. 

In a considerable number of places, ‘ God ’ is substituted for 
Isvara. On this point, as regards the Sfiukhya and the Yoga, 
see the Sdnkhyasara —in the Bibliotheca Indica —Preface, 
p, 2, foot-note. 

‘ Soul,' in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to 
■stand for jiva or jivatman. See the notes at pp. 4 and 288-91. 
In the latter part of III, 5, inadvertently, and yet naturally 
enough, ‘soul’ will be found used, more than once, for ‘the 
unspiritual part of the soul,’—as a Hindu would be compelled 
to express himself. At p. 320, 1. 5 ‘ soul ’ occurs twice, whero 
* spirit ’ is intended. In the ninth lino of the next page, in 
place of ‘Isvara, no less than the soul,’ read ‘Isvara no less 
than every other individuated spirit.’ A few morn similar 
mistakes, tho result of unavoidable haste, are noted at the end 
of the volume. 
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brought before the public. liven the most ad¬ 
vanced of European Sanskrit scholars may there¬ 
from read instruction. To such, and to many 
others who will value them, they might have 
remained unknown for years, or altogott er, had 
not the translator done for them what he has 
here done to the best of his opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of 
being criticized, in its pioof-shcets, by the Rever¬ 
end Dr. Kay, of Bishop's College, Calcu ta. By 
the obliging assistance of the learned ard acute 
Principal, both the author and the tianslator 
have profited largely. 

Camp Bilahari 
Jubtli’Ork District 

Christmas, 1861 


Noth.--T he First Kdition was published by the Calcutta 
Christian Tract and Book Society. The Second E lition was 
issued with the kind consent of the Society’s Committee. This 
Third Edition is a verbatim reprint, no changes boil g made in 
it except the correction ol printer's errors and an endeavour 
a greater exactness in the transliteration of the Sanskrit. 
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Explanations op some Technical Terms 

The Mirror of the. Hindu Philosophical Syr,terns was 
translated by Dr. Eitz-Edward llall from the Hindi. 
The author, in a Paper on ‘The Hmcu Philo¬ 
sophies in the fudian Church Quarterly Beview, for 
April, 1891, states that the technical terms of Hindu 
Philosophy are not always correctly rendered in 
English. Some of the principal, as explained in the 
above Paper, are therefore givon below: 

* An atom ( paramttnvM is the minutest lortion of 
earth, water, etc.; it is invisible, intangible in short, 
inappreciable by any of the senses; and it is in¬ 
capable of further division. There is no word for 
Aka set in English. The word “ether”, by which it is 
sometimos translated, is misleading. It is like space 
in every respect except this, that it is imagined to be 
the material cause of sound. Manas is translated by 
English authors by “mind”. But manas is not mind. 
It is a material internal organ. Akasa, rtlla (timo) 
and manas are believed to be substances I dravya ). 

It is the custom of English authors to translate 
prakriti by “Nature”. Prahriti is composed of three 
material substances, called sattva, rajas, and tamas ;; 
theso words are translated by English authors, “ good¬ 
ness ”, “ passion ”, and “ darkness ” respecci-ely, Who 
will suppose that goodness, passion and darkness are 
material substances out of which the while material 
universe is evolved ? ’ 
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‘ Sattva, rajas, ami tamas , in the Sankhya system, 
are so called not because they are themselves good- 
ness, passion, and darkness, but from the effects 
which they are supposed to produce. The effects of 
sattva are good; such as e.learness of understanding, 
calmness, peace, etc. The effects of rajas are passion, 
attachment to the world and its pleasures. The 
effects of tamas are stupidity. 1 have hazarded some 
speculations that, by such words as prakriti, sattva, 
rajas, tamas, buddhi (’intellect), ahankara (self-con¬ 
sciousness), etc., different things were originally under¬ 
stood, the very things which those terms signify, but 
gradually their meaning was changed, and the authors 
have come to understand by them quite different 
things. See Mirror of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, 

p. 112. 

As the Saukhyas say that the universe is evolved 
from prakriti, so the Vedantists say that it is evolved 
from mays, or ajnana, that is ignorance. Maya 
(illusion) or ignorance is the material cause of the 
universe. Like prakriti , it is composed of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. 

The Sankhya and the Vedanta teach that appre¬ 
hension, will, activity, pleasure, pain, etc., are not 
qualities of the soul, hut are vrittis of the antah¬ 
karana, and they are only reflected in the soul. Vritti 
is an affection of the antahkarana , which is evolved 
from it, and is a modification (parinama) of it; just 
as the antahkarana itself is evolved from prakriti and 
is a modification of it. Now they say that the antah¬ 
karana is the internal organ as its name signifies.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


tQn the uses of an examination of the Hindu Philo¬ 
sophical Systems; with, an enumeration of these 
systems, and a sketch of the plan to he pursued 
in the present treatise. 

1 runeosE, iu this book, to discuss succinctly the six 
Philosophical Systems (Darsanaa) of the Hindus. The 
fundamental authorities of the Hindu religion are the 
Vedas, the Smritis, 1 the Purun&s, etc.; not’the Systems. 
Of those the staple* is argument. But the profess 
to derive their views from the Veda and other sacred 
books. Independent authority as to those views they 
disclaim. Hence it might lie supposed that, in examin¬ 
ing the Hindu religion, a discussion of the Systems 

l The laws of the Hindus, civil ami religious, arc, by them, 
believed to he alike founded on isolation, a:portion of which 
has boon pn served iu the very words revealed, and or institutes 
the Vedas, esteemed, by them, as earned writ. Another por¬ 
tion has been preserved by inspired writers, who had revelations 
present to their memory, and who have recorded holy precepts, 
for which a divine sanction is to be presumed. This is termed 
Smriti, recollection (remembered l;nv), iu contradistinction to 
Sruti, audition (revealed law).' ■ OomiiihooKi!. 

Rather, a code of memorial law is meant by Smriti, as in 
the text. Again, any composition of a man supposed to be 
inspired ui.iy be denominated Smriti. 
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would be quite unnecessary. Such discussion lias, 
however, these advantages:— 

1. The six Systems are not held by the Hindus 
to be the work of ordinary men, but of Biahis; 1 and 
they are adjudged equal in rank with the Smritis, 
the Puranas, etc., which are reputed to have a similar 
authorship. If then, on investigation, errors are 
proved to exist in tire former, doubt must attach to 
the credit of the latter. When it is shown that the 
very Bishis are w r rong, and made gross mistakes in 
writings by which they undertake to communicate to 
the world the knowledge of truth and the means of 
salvation, who can esteem any statement deserving of 
confidence, simply because it emanated from a Bishi? 

2. Though vulgar Hindus are indifferent to, and 
unacquainted with, the dogmas established in the 
Systems yet those dogmas are highly considered by 
the learned. To them those dogmas, concerning God, 
the world, its origin, the soulg its bondage, emanci¬ 
pation, and so on, are as it were the’ root and life 
of the Hindu religion ; while the narratives, and tales, 
and ritual matters of the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas, etc. 
may be viewed as its branches. To the learned so 
excellent do those doctrines appear, and so fully ac- 

l Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Rislii signifies a holy 
sage to whom some portion of the Veda is said to have boon 
revealed. In a vague sense, the word denotes an inspired 
man. 

1 Throughout these pages, ‘soul’ is used, in an aceommo- 
datod_sense, to translate jira; a term not applied to Brahma 
and Isvara, while it is employed of men, gods, and all other 
persons. As these have souls, so, it is thought, have all things 
animal and vegetable, 
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coolant with roason, that they cling to Ilium with 
the strongest affection; and the cord of this affection 
holds them fast to the Hindu faith. It is, therefore, 
my firm conviction, that if they saw those doctrines 
to be faulty, and discarded them, they woull bo led 
to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such a result 
would, with God’s blessing, attend candid inquiry. 

3. There is no question that the authors of the 
Systems, and their great expositors, were, in their 
way, most intelligent and learned men, and acute in¬ 
vestigators. Eut, since, in spite of all the energy they 
threw into their search after truth they fell into serious 
errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is for 
men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true know¬ 
ledge of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, 
so in all other countries, have herein failed. Hence, 
that System, it is established, is divine, which pro¬ 
pounds correct view's of God and of His right path. 

My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon you. 
Relinquishing partiality, and witlr a desire for the sal¬ 
vation of your souls, as you would reach ihe right 
path, may you ponder what I am about to set forth. 

The six Systems are the Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Hankhya, 
Yoga, Mimarnsa, and Vedanta. They are also called 
the six Sastras. 1 The Siinkhya and the Yoga agree in 
all essentials ; save that the former does not acknow¬ 
ledge God, while the latter does. Hence, occasion¬ 
ally, in Hindu books, both are denominated fankhya; 
the one atheistic, and the other theistic. In many 

1 By this word, in its wider acceptation, is denoted a body 
of teaching, revealed, or of human origin, concerned with any 
subject whatsoever* 
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places, also, the Mimamsa is styled the prior Mimamsa, 
and the Vedanta, the latter Mimamsa.' The reason 
of this is, that they are alike concerned with discuss¬ 
ing statements of the Veda. The prior Mimamsa 
pertains to its ritual section ; and the latter Mimamsa, 
to its scientific section. This section, being at the 
end ( anta) of the Veda, is named Vedanta. Thousands 
of authors, from remote antiquity down to recent 
times, have written treatises on the six Systems. 
Among these are some known by the name of Sutras, 
or Aphorisms, which are reckoned the basis of all tire 
rest, and are referred, by the Hindus, to Eishis. Thus, 
the Nyaya is ascribed to Cotarna, or Akshapada ; the 
Vaiseshika, to Ivauada, or Kanabhaksba ; the Sankhya, 
to Kapila; the Yoga, to Patanjali; the Mimamsa, to 
Jaimini; and the Vedanta, to Badarayana. 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing 
the six Systems is this: In the first place I shall 
exhibit those doctrines which, with slight deductions, 
are common to all the Systems ; and then those dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines of all the Systems, save the Vedanta, 
which are especially worthy of examination. In the 
third section I shall canvass the characteristic doctrines 
of the Vedanta. The distinctive tenets of the other 
five Systems I shall deal with in this wise. I have 
remarked above that the Sankhya and the Yoga 
consent in all important respects hut one. On the 
ground of this general unanimity, I shall treat of their 
doctrines together. Then I shall speak of one or two 
articles of the Mimamsa which are deserving of atten- 


1 Purva Mimamsa and Uttara Mimamsa. 
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tioi). As for the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika, the learned 
recognise a close affinity hetwoon them. They concede 
that, for the most part, nothing found in the one 
is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, and 
that, in fact, they supplement each other.' Indeed, 
Hindus who nowadays write on the Nyaya, combine 
the Vaiseshika with it. 2 The discrepant opinions of 
these two Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. Their 
other opinions 1 shall take account of conjointly. An 

1 The seven Vaiseshika predicaments aro thus spoken of by 

Visvanfitha Panchanatia Bhaftiichfirya: rf efltTfa - 

cfinffdsr 1 SiddMnta-mvktivali on 

the fust couplet of the llhashd-parichchheda. ‘ And ;heso cate¬ 
gories aro well known in the Vaiseshika, and are nst opposed 
to the views of the Naiyayikas.’ 

>0 *1 

* The Tarka-sangraha, i. o. Traci on the Categories, was 
composed by the learned Annain Bbafta, with a view to rendor- 
ing the uninstructed proficient in the dootrinos of Kapiido, and 
of the Nyaya.’ 

Thus ends the Tarka-sangraha, a Nyaya manual. The couplet 
has been translated in accordance with Annam Bha .ta s expla¬ 
nation of it in his Tarkadipikd. 

Such hooks as that just cited, the Muktdvali, and many 
more might fairly—in respect of their subject-matter, and of 
the fact that they ignore the Nyaya aphorisms—he entitled 
to the appellation of VaUeshika treatises, were it not that, 
on topics where the Nvaya and the Vaiseshika deviate, aa 
concerning the kinds of proof, the doctrines of the former are 
strenuously maintained as against those of the latter. 
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examination of all the Systems will then follow, in 
the manner about to be stated. 

Many and voluminous are the books concerned with 
the six Systems ; and they handle a large variety of 
topics. I do not by any means undertake to pass 
all these topics under review, but only such as are 
most considerable. Many of them are common to all 
the Systems; while as to some the Systems differ 
among themselves very seriously. Hence, if we investi¬ 
gate any one System thoroughly, our decisions will 
affect no small portion of the others. To me the 
Nyaya and the Vaiseshika seem most reasonable of 
all. Not to mention their claims to preference on 
other accounts, they acknowledge a God, eternal and 
omnipotent; and so are superior to the Sankhya, and 
to the Mimamsa, which deny God ; and to the Vedanta 
as well, which identities souls with Brahma. I shall 
therefore apply a searching scrutiny to the whole of 
the leading opinions of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika. 
Eirst of all, however, I shall dispose of a few peculiar 
doctrines of the Sankhya and Mlniilmsii, which call 
for observation. As was before said, those dogmas 
of the Yoga, in respect of which it deviates from the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika, will be included in treating of 
the Sankhya ; and I shall dilate on the specialities of 
the Vedanta in the last section of the volume- 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, 
I shall present the tenets of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika. 
not simply as they are expressed in the aphorisms, 
but as they have been developed by authors of 
a later date, both ancient and modern. For, though 
the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a difference 
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between the aphorisms and the treatises founded on 
them. For instance, these treatises dwell at much 
length on the subject of God, and adduce numerous 
arguments in proof of His existence. Indeed, it is 
ordinarily believed, in the present day, that tire capital 
end of the two Systems in question is to prove that 
there is n. Deity; ’ but it is a singular fact thsd nothing 
of this transpires in their aphorisms. In only a single 

1 In a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented 
as having put to silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu 
persuasions, a Tiirkika (or Naiyiiyika) is looked no, by the 
company, as the last refuge in defence of tho belief in a God. 

Yidvan-modatarangini, MS, fob 4, verso. 1 When the Vedfmtin, 
hearing this, was confounded, they ail turned their eyes towards 
the face of the Tiirkika, ’ 

The following couplet, which has not been tra< ed beyond 
oral tradition, at once illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu 
mind, and shows that the Nyiiya is prised as the stronghold of 
theism. The verses are reported—falsely, it is hoped—to have 
been uttered by Udayiuta Achiirya, a very celebrated ancient 
Naiyiiyika ; in fact, the foremost of Naiyiiyika writers after 
Gotama, the author of the aphorisms, and Viitsj ay ana, his 
scholiast, both of whom are reputed inspired. It is said that 
Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Jaganniitha at Puri, found the door shut, on his arrival. 
Upon this, the impatient logician thus delivered 1. imself, ad¬ 
dressing inhospitable divinity: 

sqfer&r tfts* a? ii 

-c >*© 

‘ Thou art drunk with the inebriation of maje-stj ; me thou 
scornest. But let the Buddhas show themselves, and upon me 
will depend thy very existence.’ 
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one of tbs Nyiiya aphorisms do we find God so much 
as named; and it does not indubitably appear from 
that, that the author of the aphorisms believed in Him. 
In that place, God is declared to be the maker of the 
world. But it should be known, that the writer of 
the Nyaya-sutra-vritti offers two interpretations of 
the aphorism referred to, and of the two that succeed 
it. According to tho first of those interpretations, the 
first of the three aphorisms does not enunciate the 
view of the author, but is given as the view of an 
opponent; and the two ensuing aphorisms arc for the 
purpose of refuting it. The expositor, however, under¬ 
stands that his author did not intend to deny the 
divine origination of the world, but only to assert that 
God cannot be the maker of the world, independently 
of the works of souls, At tho same time, the expositor 
states that, b}' some, tho purport of tho three aphorisms 
is taken otherwise, that is to say, as designed to 
establish God’s existence. 1 In a matter so beset with 
doubt, it is difficult to arrive at certainty. 

1 The three aphorisms referred to will hero be given, with 
the drift of the commentator’s remarks. 

The first is : I ‘ God 

si 

is the cause, since the works of souls ( puruslia) arc found to be 
ineffectual.' 

This, in the first place, is assumed to he assertod by an 
opponent who rejects the dogma—taken for granted, by the 
commentator, to bo field by GoL;una—that God and the works 
of souls are, in concert, tho cause of the universe. On one 
supposition, the opponent is, to all appearance, a Vedfmtin, 
whose meaning is, ‘God is the sole cause,’ i.e. agreeably to ono 
Vedanta view ‘solo and material cause ’ of tho universe, and, 
agrcoably to another vic-w, undoubtedly Vedfuitic, its ‘ sole and 
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And, again, the name of God nowhere shows itself 
in the Ysuseshika Aphorisms. In a few of them there 


illusory-material cause.’ By ‘ sole ’cause is meant ‘ ir'ospocti voly 
of the works of souls'. ‘Ineffectual’; viz. on some occasions. 
‘The worts of souls arc found to he ’ so. Hence, they are not 
to be accounted a cause. 

Hut it is to a second interpretation that the commentator 
evidently accords his preference. This interpretath n supposes 
an objector to urge simply, that tied alone, since the works 
of souls are ineffectual, is the anther of the universe, indepen¬ 
dently of such works. 

Ciotamn replies; I ‘Not 

■e 

so ; since, in default of the works of souls, there is no pro¬ 
duction of effects.' 

Tn explication, the commentator argues, resisting the Vodfmtiu, 
that inasmuch as (led, in his system, is devoid o: volition if 
Ho alone were the cause of the universe, everything wauld he pro¬ 
duced at all times, and he uniform in character, The works 
of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with God, in order 
to an origination of the unhorse. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight he attached, 
as in the last aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must lie 
had to the fiction, that the efforts of souls never miss of their 

end, the Rishi pronounces: cP^fiff^cToffSjijcf1 ‘ The efforts 

of souls are, nt times, uo cause of effects , because the non-pro. 
Auction thereof is caused by that default of works. That is to 
say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is 
due to want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the con 
struction of the aphorisms, adopted by some, is as follows 
Gotama’s purpose is to establish God’s existence He begins 
by laying down that God is author of the universe ; and he repels 
the notion that souls can he so ; as they sonic times fail of 
bringing their efforts to hear, and thus 1 move themselves to fall 
short of omniscience. A Mfimimsaka antagonist rejoins, in thr 
Second aphorism, that it is not so. But for the works of souls, 
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is a pronominal prelix— tad —which the commentators 
explain as referring to Clod.’ But I do not mean to enter 
upon this nice matter. I shall consider the Nyfiya 
and the Vaiseshika doctrines as they are set forth by 
their expounders, and understood by the Pandits. 

he contends, effects cannot he produced; therefore, the good 
and evil works of souls suffice, through merit and demerit, to 
account for the universe; and (Sod may be dispensed with. To 
this the answer of Gotnma is, that the works of souls cannot 
of themselves be the cause of the universe, since they are 
•effectual only under God's directing. 

See the Nyaya-sutra-vritti, pp. 175-7 ; Book iv, aphorisms 19, 
20, and 21. 

i The third aphorism, for one, is as follows: 
qmpcrq; i Sankara idisra says of this; 

‘The lad refers to God,—though Ho 

is not previously mentioned—because of His being well-known.’ 
According to this comment the aphorism signifies : 1 The Veda 
is authoritative, as being God's declaration,’ But Sankara, un¬ 
certain whether his first exposition be tenable, gives, as a 

second: qff flPffpT *T$q«T quqsifa I ‘Or, the 

tad refers to “virtue”; because juxtaposed.’ In this case, the 
meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it 
treats of virtue. Dharma, ‘ virtue is the last word of the 
preceding aphorism, the second. Vaiseshika-sutropaskdra , MS, 
fob >3, recto. 



CHAPTER II 


Of tie dogmas common to nearly all the Systems ; 
and of the dogmas peculiar to each of them, the 
Vedanta excepted. 

I 3 HA 1 J. first speak of those points on which almost, 
all the Systems are consentaneous. 

It appears, even on the most cursory inspection of 
the Systems that the Mlmainsa apart their end is to 
inculcate expedients for salvation, 1 

fRjjtfr 1 Sankhya-pravaclumu-Ohashya, p. 5. ‘ But of 

the Hiinkhya system the foremost mutters are, tht aim of the 
soul, namely ; emancipation, and the means of compassing it, 
i.e. the discrimination of soul from nature.’ 

m 511^*3 w 1 Nyayi.-sutra-vritti, 

p. Ifi8. ‘ Now the paramount purpose of this system is emanci¬ 
pation.’ 

«l?[ ; cW 1 Sankara icharya on the Brahina-siltra 

IHLiiotluca Indica, No. tit, p. 22. ‘For tho destruction of this 
miscemseption, the source of all ovil, and for tho requisition oE 
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Again, according to all ot them alike, ignorance is 


the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, aro all Vedanta disquisi¬ 
tions taken in hand.’ The commentator, Ramananda, observes 
that the acquisition indicated leads to emancipation. 

To anything beyond a very superficial acquaintance with the 
Mimamsa the author does not pretend ; and yet he is not, on this 
score, at all in arvoar of ninety and nine pandits in every hundred. 
In seven paragraphs, beginning with that to which this note is 
subjoined, as many articles of belief are reckoned up. Sqfar as be 
is aware, the last three are held, without any deviation from their 
general character, in the Mlmiimsa ; whereas the first four are, he 
believes, wholly rejected by it. The .MimSmsi 3chcmo of philo¬ 
sophy, as laid out by the most accredited writers on it, is not 
known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual topics. 
Only some recent authors, it would seem, hold a different 
language, and would raise the MhnamsA to a level with the other 
more conspicuous Systems. Thus, Laugakshi Bhaskara, in his 
Parva-mlmdinairtha-aangratui, has these words:— 

f?r:&ra£cT: i 

' -5 

^ sRormr? sfa *rr«re i 

-TRtfa q^rfg m i 

mi 11 

^fcT ! 

‘ When it, duty, is performed with intent of oblation to Clod, it 
becomes the cause of emancipation. And lot it not be said that 
there is no authority for observance of duty with such intent ; 
since there is, as such, in that sacred record, the Bhagavadgiti, 
■this precept: “ Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 
whatever thou olferest in fire, whatever thou bestowest away, 
whatever austerity thou praetiscst, Kaunteya, do it as an oblation 
to me.”’ See the Bhngavadgita, ix, 137. 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mlmiimsa is atheistic, 
can this be other than an innovation ? 
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the chief cause of bondage.' And ignorance is this, 


1 5RD I Taliva-kaumvdi, p. 44. 

‘ Bondage is held, in our System, to result from the .averse of 
knowledge, i.e. from ignorance of tho twenty-five principles.’ 

rjRlf 1 Vijmma Bhiksh 1 ’S Pitan- 

jnla-bhashya-vdrttika, MS, foi. fiS, verso; oil the second quarter 
of the Yaga-stitra. ‘ Hence therefore, the first affliction, among 
five, is ignorance, tho main cause, i.o. the seed that produces, this 
aggregate of miseries made up of everything perceptible.’ 

? r-T®FcKH 

'3 

qrqf^qqn: | Second aphorism of tho Nydya-stitra, ‘Misery, 

birth, activity, defect, error ; when any one of these it. removed, 
all that precede it go with it; and then ensues emancipation. 
A beginning can bo made, however, with ignorance only. This is 
the ground of all, and the cause of misery. 

from tho third quotation in the last note it is clear that the 
Vedanta considers misconception, that is to say, misapprehension, 
to be the gieat cause of bondage. 

By ‘ ignorance ’ we arc not to understand the absence of 
knowledge, hut erroneous apprehension, misconception. In the 
onomastioa of Aniara and Hema-ehandra, the synonym; of ajnana 

and avidyii is aham-mati. 3^rAfffq^r^Ricf: | /iinara-kosa. 

| Haima-koia. Kshiia Sviiniiu j ays, in his 

gloss on Amara: ‘The notion “I” is called aham-mati, because 
thero is, in it, the conceit of that’s being soul which s not soul: 
namely, the mind, tbo body, and the like ; as is taught in the Sys¬ 
tems. The Sanskrit runs: 

fvmm i Clearly, this is not mere want of knowledge or right 
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apprehension, but something positive. Viichasoati Misra says: 

Hr qf^.- ! Tattva-kaumudi, p. 44 
1 Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which is a property of the 
intellect.’ In like manner says Vijn.ina Hhikshu: 3|fl qsf 

Wr 6 ?T sqre^t: ! Sdnkhya-pravacimia- 

bhdshya, p. 88 . ‘ And, for this very reason, nescience is not a 

negation, but a distinct sort of consciousness, opposed to true 
science. Thus it has been laboriously established, in the Yorta- 
bhashya, by the divino Vyfisa.’ A little before this we read : 

*T I * And non-discrimination, in 

this System, is not simply a negation.’ ‘ Non-discrimination’- 
is, on the showing of the context, one with avidya, ‘nescience’ 
or false knowledge.' The author of the Nydya-satravati says, 

at p. 108 -. fqgqr ^Bi^ qtqt^rsffq^q; , 

! Wl ' 0U S notion, equivalent to which is false apprehension, is 
incorrect conviction.’ As mithyd-jndna is used to signify that 
spocial misapprehension which estops release from the world so 
in the Sanskrit vocabularies, mithyimati, ‘false conception’ is 
given to express misapprehension in general. Thus Arnara and 

Hemachandra: | In short, whenever 

the words ajndna mithyd-jndna, avidya, etc., occur in the technical 
use of the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something 
positive, and not negations. Dr. Ballantyno says: < According to 
the Naiyayikas, apiana is merely the privation ( abhdva} of 
jnana. Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy etc. 
p. xxxiv. That ajnana is so, in the language of the Nyfiya', when 
it represents the great impediment to emancipation, is an aUega- 
tion which requires to bo substantiated. 

AH the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bond¬ 
age. Tor the \odanta view of aindna and avidya,. see the third 
Section, 
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that the soul, though distinct from the mild, 1 the 
senses, and the body, identities itself with them. 

l It is only to avoid the introduction of a (strange Sanskrit word 
into the text, that I have consented to replaeo manat, by ‘mind’. 
The mo-nan is averred, in all the six Systems, to be a:i internal 
organ, the organ of cognition ; as the eye is tho orgar of sight. 
It has dimension, hut no other quality of matter; and except in 
the N\ iya, it is perishable. It must be carefully distinguished 
from the soul of which it is only an instrument. 

Manns, in tho Sitrikhya, tho Yoga, and the Vedanta, is also used 
in a special sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other 
portions are, in the SSnkhya, biiddhi and ahankara, ' intellect ’ 
and ‘ egoism ’ ; in the Yoga and Vedanta, these a id chitta, 
‘ thinking ’. When severally considered, oach of them is called 
an organ. They are not operations. The renderings--and they 
arc the ordinary ones—therefore convey hut a very imperfect idoa 
of the, original expressions. 

Though all the Systems style the manat) an organ, the Siilikhya, 
the Yoga, and the Vedanta do not in fact treat it as such ; tho 
Nyijya and the Vaisoshika do. No opinion is horo pronounced as 
to the Mini ipsa. 

Dr. Railantyno says, for the instruction of the Hinius: ‘But 
our opinion is, that thoro belongs to the human sou’ a certain 
natural incapacity (a-ialcti) to grasp cognitions simultaneously; 
arid a soul thus distinguished is spoken of as a mind (Synopsis 
o] Science, second edition, p. 6). This he thus puts into Sanskrit: 

^TfrFfife$ frfsFsn? 3rr?flr stjenfrt^ gfa i 

1 Mind ’ is here translated by manas ; and what must be the 
Hindu’s inference? Is anything correspondent, oven bj approach, 
to the wurias recognized in our metaphysics ? 

It is taught, in all tho Systems, that the soul's identifying 
itself with the mind, the organs, tho body, etc., constitutes 
that misapprehension which entails bondage. But this Siinkliya, 
the Yoga, and the Vedanta go further. Accordi ig to the 
first two, to regard the soul us one with nature is also a misap¬ 
prehension bearing tho same fruit. This is plain from the 
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Erom this identification it is that it conceives of some 
things as its own, and of other things as belonging 


subsequent passages: JJflfbq^qrfqqcf; tTSJ FfCTTT- 

iru ?psr§tT?a*friw^ w ^ qtglcHcif# sfercifwmsre- 

O ' S3 

vlVf'l qtg: I 


a^R ?rh; » 11 

qTT’r nqrqrfqqqiiT qt^qrfqq# arcsine- 

o s -O V 

fqaqft 5F,rqifqqq;m qfirqamWif^RqiTfstisRfl?.- 
■sfisrft ?TW qqRifqq^R ^4 I 

q'-cff fqftrFF SIGNER «d 

'O 

gwfa a«rr WFirq; ftfira: ^t- 

qq qftqrarfcrtmq s^rf^ifvrqRt qPqTrqq^u 

o -j x^sa 

cf?q?mqr?i JKRPwrarec his: I Sankhya-pravachana- 

^ ' 

bh&shya, pp, 40-1; including the 57th aphorism of the SSnkhya, 
Book i. ‘But’, says an objector, ‘ if the mere non-discrimination 
of nature and soul be, through the conjunction of intellect 
and soul, the cause of bondage, and if the more discrimination 
of them be the cause of emancipation, it will follow that, 
though the conceit of the body and the like being one with soul 
remained, there would be emancipation ; and this is opposed 
to the Veda, the Smritis, and reason,’ To this it is replied, 
by an aphorism : ‘ Of the non-discrimination of soul from other 

things, which is because of the non-discrimination of soul 
from nature, there is the extinction, on that of the latter.’ 
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to others; and that, through the body, it receives 
pleasure from this object, and pain from that. Hence 

* Nun-discrimination from other things , the non-discrimination 
of soul from intellect, etc., which results from non-discrimina¬ 
tion of soul from nature, as its cause—non-discriminttion from 
effects being itself an effect, and having for its rcot eternal 
non-discrimination of the soul from the cause of that effect, 
nature—is necessarily extinguished, on the extincticn of non- 
discrimination of soul from nature. Such is the meaning. As, 
when soul is discriminated from body, non-discrimination of 
the effects of the body, colour and so on, from the soul is 
impossible ; so, when sou! is discriminated, by it* unchange- 
ablcnoss, and other properties, from nature, egoiim cannot 
have place, identifying soul with intellect, etc., possessing the 
properties of mutability and the like, which arc effects of it, 
nature ; there being a parity of reason, and there being extinc¬ 
tion of cause, This in the tenor. 

fw i arTW'd 

Vij.ouna Bbikshu's Pdtanjala-bhaxhya-vdrttika, MS. fol. 12 
recto. • The notion, in these eight, which are not st u], namely,’ 
in the unmanifested nature, in the great principle, i.e. intel¬ 
lect, in the organ of egoism and in the five tonuo ts particles, 
that they are soul, is ignorance ; as obscuring right a iprehension, 
it is the eight-fold darkness. In these notions are included 
those that the body and the rest are soul; since the body and 
the rest arc effects of those eight.' 

^ fqeqr- 

I 

Nydya-satra-vritti, p IDS. ‘ Kgoism is the conceit of " 1 ” ; 
and, when it has for its object the body and the like, it is 
called false apprehension.’ 
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there arise, in it, desiro for what affords pleasure, and' 
aversion from what produces pain. And, by reason. 

sp-sjtHT hr i a? m\ 

v ^5 ' 

q^«rq ! rf^q gcfisq 3fa 

sa so 'o >a 

I HHF 

iitdss fcigrffi ir^rfq armPi nfa i cwf^qswh 

q?fi: sffHH I ffHlSHLqRWih 

Cs 

1 Sankara Acharya on 

the Brahma-siltra ; Bibliotheca Inttica, No, 04, pp. 2-1. 
‘Misconception, we have said, is the notion that a thing is 
what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his sons, his 
wife, otc., are in evil case, or in good, by thinking « 1 am in 
evil case”, or “ I am in good case ”, imputes properties of things 
external to himself, to his own soul. Thus, he imputes to his 
soul properties of the body, when he thinks “ I am stout”, “ 1 am 
spare”, "I am fair”, “I stand”, "I go”, “I leap”. In like maimer 
ho imputes to his soul properties of tho senses, when he thinks 
“I am dumb”, “I am impotent”, “I am deaf”, “I am oue- 
oyed”, “ I am hiind”. And he imputes to hissoul properties of tho 
internal organ, such as desire, resolve, dubiety, and certitude.’ 

But the Yedanta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in 
its view of misapprehension. Witness the next extract, which 
gives particulars surplus to those in Sankara Achjirya. It is 

from tho Vedanta-sdra. p. 15, Calcutta odition of 1829. Ejrfll— 

qfTH xITSflHHTRfa 

33:cT.* HfRHH HFRRlfelH: 
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of desire and aversion, it engages in various good and 
evil works, from which accrue to it demerit and merit. 

%cf i stqfr 

floret snSS^fasq- 

•c 'O’C * vjo 

ifsqrhjq ^T'flrWitltlfqqcR^qR ^ wfa I 

>0 ' o ~ 

' Prabhakara and the Tarkiha argue that ignorance is sou], 
on the ground of the scripture: “The other, the inr er soul 
consisting of bliss”, and so forth; and because we observo 
intellect and the rest to merge in ignorance and because of the 
notions, “ I am ignorant ”, “ I possess consciousness ”, etc, As for 
the lih&tta, ho asserts that ignorance-enveloped intelligence is 
soul, since there is the scripture : *• The sou) consists of solid 
knowledge alone, and is bliss it,sell”, and so on; and oecause, 
hi deep sleep, there are both the light of knowledge «jd the 
darkness of ignorance; and because of the notions ‘ Myself 
[ know not”, etc. Another Kauddha, one additional tt several 
before summoned, holds that nihility is the soul, by reason 
of the scripture : “ In the beginning this was a mere nonentity ”, 
and so ferth ; and because, in deep sleep, there is the legation 
of everything; and because, in a man who has waked, of the 
consciousness which has for its object the memory of his non¬ 
existence the memory; “ In deep sleep I was not 

This is not the place to detail minutely the import of ajnana, 
ignorance, as used in the last extract. A full treatment of the 
subject will he seen in the third Section. 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, aeccrding to 
the Sankliya, the soul’s identifying itself with nature, and, 
according to the Vedanta, its identifying itself with ignorance, 
etc,, etc., as already noted. Hut who is ever conscious of com. 
’nitting a mistake of this sort? In fact, these hindrances to 
1 ibd iitio 11 are rarely instanced as samples of misapprt hension. 
What is meant by the soul's identification of itself with the 
body, and with intellect, cast be understood ; for, as stoutness 
uud leanness are properties of the body, so, in the Santhyn and 
Vedanta, desire, aversion, etc., are properties of the mind. 
After this explanation, we see at once what is intendel by the 
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Thou, to receive requital, it has to pass to Elysium, 
or to Hell, and repeatedly to be born and to die. 
Thus it is that ingnorance gives rise to bondage.' 

proposition that the notions expressed by‘I desire ‘ I am lean 
etc., evince ignorance, and that, by these notions, a man con¬ 
founds his soul with his mind, his body, etc. To these more 
intelligible species of ignorance, as being those generally referred 
to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 

1 su'«*i3t;h srcmcf =3 

trartr i 

•« 

fftnrar sruf Fpjciur i 

v -.3 

?hr: ut vnfsafSra^f: ii 
cRiqf Ttr: q<*trrq'rqfqfh «rfa: I 

ifivw wf&sis* II 

gfq 1 Sanlchya-pravachana-bhdsliya, p. 39. 1 The series of media 

through which non-discrimination produces bondage is thus 
brought together and set forth in the livartigiti: “ The con¬ 
ception that what is not soul is soul is first; thence come 
misery, and the other, happiness. All the defects consequential 
thereon— desire, aversion, etc. are caused, ultimately, by -mis¬ 
apprehension. The effect of that assemblage, desire, etc. is 
defect, i.e. merit and demerit, says tho Veda. From this 
defoet is the rise of all the bodies of all.”’ 

For the Naiyayika view of the succession here summed up, 
see the second of Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 9, 
supra. Misapprehension, as will be noticed, is the root of all 
ill. From it arises defoet, namely, desire, aversion, and the rest. 
Thence springs activity; thence, birth; and, from it, misery, 
which is bondage. By activity is meant good and evil acts. 

Thus the commentator: Nyaya- 
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The soul’s identifying itself with the body and so 
forth is the radical ignorance which involves the soul 

siltra-vritti, p. 8. 1 Of activity, that is to sav, for virtue and 

for vice 

In the aphorism with which we are concerned the absence 
of ‘ happiness ’ and ' misery ’ may have been remarked between 
•false apprehension’ and ‘defect’. They are to he supplied 
from without ; for, ns will he manifest from other passages 
hearing on the subject, defect results immediately from happi¬ 
ness or misery. Nor let the reader be surprised to find misery 
again at the end of the group. The reasoii is this. In the 
Hindu Systems, happiness and misery produce defects; these, 
activity; and this, hirth. Then birth anew gives ris; to happi¬ 
ness and misery ; and so on, in a ceaseless round, nnd thus it 
has been from eternity. It was not for Gotama s purpose, 
which is to show the origin of misery, to mentior happiness 
with it. The unending reproduction just spoken of is the topic 

of the ensuing extract: 

'O -3 >e 

: wrfcf: ^ 

S3 • O \ Q 

CR£:?j?fr?fFr I Pdtanjaln - 

-J -J 

bhashya-varttika, MS. fol. 67, verso. ‘ First, by experience of 
happiness and misery is generated a fund of impressions, un¬ 
developed impressions. Then, owing to speoial causes, such as 
time, follows their development ; next is raomory of the happi¬ 
ness and misery previously experienced ; afterwards are desire 
and aversion; subsequently is activity; thou, again, misery and 
happiness.’ 

strtsr f| srfRnfr nm; mfa 

v3 v3 

U* fwrffT 1 Nydya-sulra-vritti, p. 198. 1 By mistaking his 

body, etc., for his soul, a man takes delight in things delight¬ 
some, and is vexed by things vexatious.’ 

That, happiness and misery are held, in the Nyaya, to be 
intercalated between false apprehension and defect, comes out 
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in bondage. There are, however, several other species 
of ignorance, proceeding from: this; and they all have 

from the above. For, where there are delight and vexation, 
we must presuppose happiness and misery; and antecedent to 
these is false apprehension. 

From the following passages of Sankara Aeharya it appears 
that, unless a man identifies himself, misapprehending])*, with 
his body, etc., all action is impracticable, and of course the 

consequences thereof smr- 

ffSfirfrjq^y | Commentary on the ‘ Brahma- 

C VD 

siilra', Bibliotheca lndica, No. (>4, p. 17. 1 Since he wlio has not 
the conceit, regarding his body, senses, etc. of “ I” or “ mine” 
cannot be a percipient, the instruments of knowledge, the senses, 

etc. cannot operate for him.’ Again : rf SflfP*! 

C C, 

fqftanfhfosrfa^qr&r nsr&rrct 

qflf'Rqfqjfrfc! tfrorffar 

o o 

^rsrstercsfrci i aa: pqrqihrusqTqfa: i niw- 

i aat warrfkfaftgsnsR 3T|^q- 

^tqfqilTfrl 1 a? fl'fq'q WAV R I 

m sRq^J fqfT®tw;[f?5iif!TO?.R i urcqq* ^ercStails- 

c 

af§?55rwir^qrfHq;^q; i a*rr r i niRqurr £qr^ 
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the same effect. Such, for instance, is the setting store 

JT I fsfqq ^ I 

ww ^ ^^qt^T'sqffrmfe: i <?q mM wmi- 

x3 * 

'cti ^rwfqqqfqqifc^qqri'r 1 

Sankara Achiirya’s Commentary on the lirihad Arxnyaku 
Upanishad: Jlibliotheca Indica, vol. ii, pp. 10-11. ‘Bit still 
ignorance respecting tho soul, ignorance characterized by the 
•egoistic notion that the soul is a doer and an experiericer, and 
engendering the wish to seeuro what is desirable to it, and to 
-obviate what is undesirable, is not eliminated by right apprehen¬ 
sion—the reverse of ignorance— of the nature of the soul, o le with 
Brahma. And, so long as that ignorance is not eliminaied, this 
one, namely, a man, being actuated hy natural defects (namely, 
desire, aversion, etc., consequences of works) goes on, in:ringing 
the law’s injunctions and prohibitions, and, by mind, speech, and 
person, accumulates, in multiplicity, works, known as sins, sources 
of seen ai d unseen evils. For the natural defects are generally 
preponderant,. Thence comes degradation as far as things immov¬ 
able. lini sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are 
preponderant. Then, by the mind and the rest, ho pier tconsly 
amasses virtue, as it is called, which is the source of benefit. This 
virtue is of two kinds ; accompanied hy knowledge, and ur accom¬ 
panied. The latter has for its fruit the attainment of the Abode 
of Progenitors, and the like. The former has for its fruit the 
attainment of the Abode of the gods, as one limit, and thi Abode 
of Brahma, as the other. And thus says the scripture “The 
worshipper of the Supreme spirit is to be preferred, not the 
worshipper of the gods ”, etc. The Smriti also declares : “ Works 

ordained by the Veda are of two kinds”, eLc. Further, when 
virtue and sin equilibrate, one inherits humanity. Thu> is the 
course of transmigration—beginning with Brahma, and ending 
with things fixed, as trees, and occasioned hy virtue and-sin—with 
him who has the defects of natural nescience and such like. 

The ‘ worshipper of the Supreme spirit ’ is he who while 
engaged in constant ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. 
■So says Ananda Oiri. By the ‘worshipper of the gods' is 
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by the things of this world, of Elysium, and of other 
future abodes.' 


meant one who adores them under the promptings of a hope of 
requital. 

Tn the second sentence, karma-phala has been translated, with 
some hesitation, ‘ consequences of workB ’ ; desiro and aversion 
being so designated. If this seems to contradict, the statement 
that desire and aversion instigate to works, which then, are 
thomselvos consequences, the difticulty is solved by the remarks 
on the second of Orotama’s aphorisms, in the note at p. 11. 
The oternal revolution of causes and effects is here taken for 
granted. 

It transpires, from this extract., that the egoistic conceit that 
the soul energises, enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, 
aversion, virtue, sin, exaltation and degradation of birth, transmi¬ 
gration, and, in fine, of all evil. It has, further, been shown, in 
the extract from Sankara Ac.lnirya, at p. )0, footnote, that the- 
egoistic notion undor consideration consists in identifying the 
soul with the mind, the body, etc. 

Nyaya- 

sHtrfi-vfitti, pp. 193-9. 1 “ High esteem ”, the supposition of 

excellence. Colour and other things, when made objects thereof, 
are causes of defect, namely, of desire, etc. ; as where, taking, 
a woman to be beautiful, one is pleased with her.’ 

ur ?qr i . . . awsra- 

"O -S ''S 

tffT qm I 


5RqS5*PR55*rHtq q ufocTT » 

■ J ^ <>v nQ ■£• s3 




Ibid. p. 199. * “ The notion of embellishment ”, the 


consciousness of anything being ft source of delight, should be- 
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Again, in the Systems, good works, no less than 
evil works, contribute to bondage. 1 The fruit of good 
works is happiness: and yet they are called a cause 
of bondage, inasmuch as they preclude the soul from 
being liberated. For the authors of the Systems regard 
emancipation as being the release of the soul from 
the body, the mind, cognition, desire, etc. But good 
works, for the enjoyment of their desert, compel the 

relinquished. Tlio consciousness of anything being a s>urco of 
delight in thus exemplified : “This maid, with eyes restless as 
wagtail, with a lower lip like a ripe iliorry, wide-hipped, with 
breasts resembling an opening lotus, and whoso face rival, the full 
moon, well serve to give mo solace.” ' 

SSTO: WWW $3: ITCcfan. H 

frjW aTOT> ptfasfc?? 1 

gfa 1 Viveka-ehur/dviani, attributed to Sankara Acherya ; MS. 

place not noted. ‘ The mind, betaking itself to objects, conceives 
esteem for their qualities. From this esteem of the n as good 
comes desire for them. From this desire is man’s engaging in 
action. Let ono, therefore, eschew esteem, the origin o! all evil.* 
l Virtuous actions, as well ns sinful, are said, lie ow, to he 
a cause, to the soul and also to the intellect, o. 1 bondage. 

tj qufafaqrfti 

efifrfa l 

Pafaniala-bhashya-Turttila, MS. fob 2, verso ‘“And on this", 
>»y extirpation of the cause, namely, ignorance, abstraction of 
thought (piga) loosens the bonds, i.e, virtuous and sinfal actions — 
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soul, until their fruition is consummated, to abide in 
the body of a god, a man, or some other superior 
being; 1 for of works, good or evil, it is impossible 

for tliey bind intellect and soul—in other words, incapacitates 
them for bringing forth desert.’ 

For the, Nniyayika view, see the second of Gotama’s aphorisms, 
lately remarked on. The root of misery is, there, activity,—the 
originator, as the commentator has explained, of virtue and vice. 
Hence, in the -Nyfiya also, good and bad works alike generate 
misery, and by consequence bondage. 

That the same opinion is hold by the Vedanta is manifest from 
Sankara Aeharya’s commentary on the Ilrihad Araiiyulm L'pani- 
shad. See the citation at p. 1? supra, especially its concluding 
sentence. 

1 cRtF i 

•%> 

irequh qfonq iftQqA gqisrift i 
qpfr: Hdftqi: HI: MlfferaOT: 11 

>© sS 

?f?f | 1‘alaiijala-bhdshya-vdritiku, MS. Icl. 158, recto. 

' It has been said by Yftjnavalkya : ‘ Putting aside all other 
good works, let a man apply himself to the one good work 
which leads to emancipation ; to wit, the attainment of right 
apprehension; for all other works are attended by defects, and 
induce renewal of mundane existence.’ 

That good works, in the Nyaya, are a hindrance to emanci¬ 
pation is evident from the Nyiya-sutra-vritti. The sixty-iirst 
aphorism of the fourth book of the Nydya-sutra implies that 
a man who has acquired right apprehension may, on becoming 
an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ; 
and it is thus intimated that such maintenance can then no 
longer act as a bar to his being liberated. Relatively to this, 
an objection is raised, in the preface to the sixty-second aphorism : 
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5»tsr: 1 ‘ Thoug h the maintenaxico of a sat L’ifjcia J 

hearth is not itself a hindrance to emancipation, yet it* fruit. 
Klysium, must be so.’ To this it is replied, that the ordinary 
requital of this meritorious act does not take effect in the case 
of the rightly apprehending ascetic. For his are not the 
plenary attributes of one who maintains a sacrificial 1 earth ; 
those attributes not being rendered complete until afjer his 
death, at his incremation. A further difficulty is then raised 

and solved : 

w* srocwwr ^ fRK-q m 

: | ‘Though the requital of the maintenance of 

u sacrificial hearth is not for that ascetic, nevertheless, the xi must 
be a hindrance to his emancipation, in the fruits of the jyotishtoma 
sacrifice, ablution in the (hinges, etc., good works, and in the 
fruits of injury to animals, sin, which he may have done. There¬ 
fore, it is said, in roply, to add another reason, an ";nd” is 
exhibited in the aphorism; and thus the position is, lb it mere 
right apprehension obliterates ail works but those tin.I have 
begun to fructify,’ 

Works of this class will bo explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extend i, is pro- 

poundoil rn the ensuing passage : fReR ^TlffiRTefiOlT 

q-iRRurfc nFfrwrf^orf 

'O -o 

2 R[ f 7 qtf^ 5 : 51 Rqq-flSf%>fqc r Tiq 1 Patav.jalabhashya- mttilia, 

MS. fol, (53, verso. ‘ Hut, some ono may object; how can they 
who have reached Klysium, or Hell, incur return of birth, and 
the like ! For there is no production of merit and dement in tho 
body a person thoro tenants; and, as for the requital cf all his 
old works, it is exhausted there. To this f demur ; for we have 
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to evade the fruit. 1 Nor is the happiness rewarded 
by such works a thing pre-eminently desirable. Tran¬ 
sitory, 2 and conjoined with divers inconveniencies, 
itself is misery. 3 To explain this: to go to Elysium, 

heard that works which consign to Elysium, or to Hell, endure 
until one is born a Brahman, a tree, or as the case may be.’ 

l Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. 
The following half-stanza to this effect is on the lips of every 
pandit; but its authorship has not been discovered. 

3WW fitT WRTW* I 

‘ Good works, or bad, that are wrought are all of necessity 
fructuous.’ 

* >c o ^ 

Sankhya pravachana-bhdshya, p. 02, ‘ That whatever is obtainable 
by works is non-eternal there is ihe scripture: “As perishes 
the world here, gained by works, just so perishes the world to 
come, gained by virtue”.’ 

T? 3x3 5FTf?r l 

'j'attva-lcaumudi, p. 4. ‘ The perishableuess of Elysium, eta., is 

inferred from their being originated entities.’ 

For, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, every originated 
entity is non-eternal. Texts from the Nyfiya and the Vedanta 
may, therefore, here be dispensed with. 

3 furfr sr:^- 

C\ C*a -O >0 S3 

Sdnkhyaprava- 

chana-bhasnya, p. 2T2. ‘ That also, the happiness mentioned in 

the foregoing aphorism, is mixed with misery'. Consequently, 
those who have a discriminative knowledge of happiness and 

misery cast the former to the side of the latter.’ fS clEfi* 

-a v > 
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and to be born of a reputable stock, and to amass 
wealth, and the like, are the consequences of good 
works. But these consequences terminate as soon as 
the fund of merit which earned them is exhausted, 
and the very privation of 'them brings sorrow, which 
is misery. So long as the soul misapprehends, desire 
and aversion constantly affect it, the doing good and 
evil are unavoidable to it, and it has no escape rom 
the gyration of births and deaths. 1 Nor can any one 
forbear virtue, a cause of thraldom, and so escape 
thraldom; for, if while still in misapprehension 

' iHd. 

•3 'ft 

p. 232. 'Since happiness is thrown to the side of inise'y, to 
taste of that is really to taste of this.' 

erotic i 

■c 

Prom the Dinakart ; Lhe MS. not at hand to refer to. That 
also the happiness of Elysium and the like, from being 1 nown 
for perishable, is connected with misery, is of course tndis- 
puted,’ 

1 qWrqffifi# f? rtqgrIWT S|«EIcT 

vO 


^ 1 


Tattviilcaumuili, p. 14. ‘One ignorant oi the nature 


of the soul, performing meritorious observances, and havi tg his 
mind corrupted by desire, thereby incurs bondage.’ 

In the paragraph to which this note appertains, it has been 
stated, generally, that good works are a cause of bondage. A 
few particulars may possess interest, to one who would go some¬ 
what further into this Lopic. (food works may be distinguished, 
primarily, into incumbent and voluntary. The incumbent may, 
again, be divided into constant and occasional. The voluntary 
arc acts o! supererogation, and may be done from the motive 
of obtaining a determinate reward. 
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a man, otherwise than after prescribed rules, relinquishes 
incumbent good works, constant and occasional, by 

Incumbent good works, some Hindus hold, do not avail 
except to atone for past transgressions, and to purify the intel¬ 
lect ; they thus conduce to the acquisition of right knowledge. 
Elevation to Elysium, and the like, arc not their requital; and 
the passages of sacred writings which enunciate that such results 
are tlieir requital are not to be taken, it is contended, according 
to the letter, but as eulogistic beyond it. These works, agreeably 
to the view thus taken of them, do not operate for bondage; and 
yet more or less of stigma cleaves to them ; for defecation of the 
understanding, and ritual ordinances, however helpful towards the 
acquisition of right knowledge, are not deemed altogether good 
things. Vijnana F.hikfcliu, in answer to the question, how virtuous 
works, done without desire of reward, can bring about misery, 

* 

since liberation is promised t,o them, replies: xf 

£Fwfrr ar.-^is; i feu i i 

«fifarsiw faiunrasfiatiT 

•O '3 'O 

Sdnkhya-prai'achajua-bhdshya, p. 03. ‘ In 

works, whether those done with desire of reward, or those done 
without it, there is misery from misery. Why V Because their re¬ 
wards do not differ in respoct that tboy are alike effected by 
works. That is to say, even right apprehension—which, through 
purification of the intellect, is effected by works—since it consists 
of the three gunas, is of the. essence of misery. Such is the 
sense.' 

As for the Naiyayikas, it is laid down, by them, that all varieties 
of knowledge, or apprehension, come under the head of the 
twenty-one spocies of misery, which are to be got rid of; this 

riddance constituting emancipation. Thus the Dinakari ; 311~ 

Rtrfa 5 hK’ qfef^qifrr tt - f*mr: ^ mzq: 

^:tcf i ■ The body, the six senses,. 
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so doing he commits evil. Such works may be given 
up only according to the rules of asceticism- And 

the mind being the sixth, their six kinds of objects, ti eir six 
kinds of knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one and 
twenty miseries.’ 

From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehen¬ 
sion iB desirable, it is so as to the means of salvation, not ir itself ; 
for, viewed intrinsically, it is to he accounted misery. As the 
Hindus express thomsulvos, it is like tho toil which a mm goes 
through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works involve the commission 

of sin, according to Vdehaspali Misra : (if Sift*.' 

-a 

I Tattva-kaumUdi , p. 4. ‘ Th; impu- 

s-0 

rity of sacrifices, the sacrifice of the moon-plant juice, for example, 
comes from their causing the destruction of beasts, or cereal 
grains, and the like.’ Much more, to the same purport, follows 
tho above. 

Again: 3W> q^iqmnVflfq 

C C «C 

fcT«T^ 1 J'dtniijalit-bhdshyn-varUilM, MS. fol. 108, recto. 

‘ Therefore it is well said, that even those slayings, in sacrifice, 
which ac company the sowing of virtue, are sources ->f evil.’ 
Shortly after this we find a. quotation from the 1 Moksha-Iharina’ 
soction of tho Mah&bharata : 

flqTfal iTFTrfa W WRf fW>f53Tf f cT I 

-c W 

qqr vufftqi^sucTfifc: q f? 11 

‘All creatures dolight iu happiness; all likewise are discom¬ 
forted by misery, thieved by tho thought of causing fear to 
them, Jltavedas, one should not engage in workB.’ 

Vijnana Bhikshu, to bear out the allegation, that in .umbont 

works oblige to sin, elsewhere says: KpqJfefq 

o 

3 
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yet asceticism is not permitted to all. Tlius, it would 
be improper in a man newly married to a young wife, 
and who lias as yet no offspring; and to a man who 

msist frfa?qrfcH^ri*Nf*srci*i ^ i 

'O 

Sankhya-prarachand-bhashya , p. If. ‘ And we have heard that 
Yudhishthira and others, though war and such like wore, to them, 
incumbent duties, did penance to expiate the sin of killing their 
kinsmen and others.’ The fighting of the 1’fnjdavas, here called 
their duty, was with their own relatives. 

So much for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good 
works. Another, and one more accordant with the usual strain of 
the sacred books, is as follows. In this theory, incumbent good 
works have all the virtue ascribed to them in the other, and, over 
and beyond, have for requital what is there denied them. Truth 
to tell, it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulogistic 
the texts where they are said to lie rewarded by migration to 
Elysium. We read, in an unverified quotation in the Siidhdnta- 
muktavali: 

q^qiqqiga' 0 cT HftrT Hfririafll: I 

•O -J 

fwrqrqnq qrfqi 11 

1 Men of potent observances, who uninterniittedly transact their 
worship at the turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the 
Abode of Brahma, where no harm enters.’ See the Bibliotheca 
hulica, vol. ix, p. 134. I have corrected a typographical error. 

Worship at the turns of the day, that is morning, noon, and 
evening, is an incumbent or obligatory duty. 

The opinion'now before us is that of the author of the Vedanta - 

sdra, who says, at p. 2 : q^T f*T?IT<ft*Tr affeuffiT. - q^ 

* O O 

i Yqruqrqi ? q< qomq i 

* Of these constant and othor works purification of intellect is tho 
principal final cause. But concentration thereof, of intellect, is 
the principal final cause of devotions.’ After citing a couple of 

passages, the author goes on to declare : qqru- 
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has aged parents to support, etc. But the greatest 
ditlieulty is in this, that, though, from having entered 
upon an ascetic course, a man :is dispensed from con¬ 
stant and occasional works, still there are many things 
which, in his own despite, derive merit to him Such 
is contact with the water of the Ganges; the merit 
communicated by which he reaps, whether he will or 
not . 1 To free oneself from the fetters of both virtue 
and vine, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

Things being so, the Systems declare that release 
from transmigration, and all that it entails, can be 
achieved only by acquiring right apprehension . 5 And 

?TRr I ' And the 

subordinate fruit of constant and occasional works , and of devo¬ 
tions, ii the gaining the Abode of Progenitors and tbi Abode of 
B rah min' 

Sankara Acliarya is of the same mind, as may be si on in the 
note at p, 17. Ho there speaks of t wo sorts of good works, each of 
which tarns Koine supernal residence. And it appoars, from the 
language of his commentator, that constant good works n re therein 
embraced ; for be says that the * worshipper of the spirit', is one 
who engage- ill such work*. 

In this second theory, thou, incumbent good works, no less than 
voluntary, arc a cause of bondage. 

m i 

Xyayasiitrct-vriUi, p. S. ‘In fact, even indope idently of 
volition, virtue and sin may be produced by touching, fer instance, 
the wftner of the Ganges.’ 

■i The twenty-third aphorism of the Sanl.Jiya-ptavac.uina, Book 
Ill. is HRR qfe: 1 ‘From right apprehension is emanci- 

o 

pat ion.’ 
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right apprehension consists in the recognition, by the 
soul, of itself as distinct from the mind, the senses, 
the body, and all else. 1 This is the principal kind 

For the Nytiya, see the first aphorism of the Nyaya-satra. 
Tho Veddnta-paribhasha has, at p. 48: • I 

* And that liberation is to be obtained by right apprehension 
alone.’ The word ‘ liberation ’ is resumed from the previous 
oontext. 

\Q 

5RT : I I'dlanjala-Ohdshya-rdrttika, MS. fob 

153, verso, 1 But, in reality, solely from the knowledge of the 
soul’s alterity from the intellect, through the removal of igno¬ 
rance, and other evident media, there is isolation, or emancipa¬ 
tion, Such is tho sense.’ 

In the Sankhya, equally does bondage result from identifying 
the soul with mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior 
to liberation, the soul must be distinguished from nature, the 
radical material principle, ns well ns from mind. This is implied 
in tho oxcerpt from the Sdnkhyn-pravachana-blidshya at p. C, 
where it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the 
means of attaining the aim of the soul, which is there a techni¬ 
cality equivalent to liberation. At p. 41-of the work just referred 

to we further read ; 

Cv !>• ‘-O 

• And, as for that also which is said in some places, that emanci¬ 
pation comes from tho discrimination of the soul from intellect 
alone; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehended, 
nature is comprehended in the term intelloot.’ 

■fqq^ra: I 3^5*0 qnfqumftqT aWBT- 
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ol right apprehension : hut several other kinds are also 
necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the things 

JIW; | G M 31T*R 1 W M 

-o 

Nydya-su'ra-fritti, p. ‘21(5. ‘ And ho the Yoga naira: ‘'Whoil, by 

attending to the auxiliaries to coercion of thought 1 menial 
impurities are done away, there is the forthshining of knowledge 
until disc rimiiitttive cognition supervenes," And the meaning 
of this i.-, that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to loeroion 
of thought, viz., subjugation, normal piety, etc., imparity of 
mind, in the form ot nescience and the rest,, is done away, the 
shining forth, or a high degree, of knowledge ensues ; Mid this 
subsists until one obtains discriminative cognition. Ant this is 
immediate apprehension of the difference between the Stnkhi/a’s 
intellect and soul; but, in our system, it is immodiat; appre¬ 
hension of the. soul as distinct from the body and so forth.’ 
The aplit rism of the Yoga which is int roduced is the twenty- 
.eight of the second book. 

>0 

vrafa i m «j%a: nwifaRR: i w 

1 W ^ ^ rid'4 1 

JagadTsa Tarkfilankara Bhattii ehairya’s Tarkdmrita, a Naiyiiyika 
treatise, .MS. ad init. ‘ And thus it is expressed, lhai liearing 
about spirit from sacred books, and consideration and meditation 
thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the true nature of tho 
soul. One who has heard about soul from scripture is qualified 
for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is differ¬ 
ent front other things. And this dedaclim depends on acquaint¬ 
ance with those other things from which it, soul, differs. Thus 
then, the categories arc described in order to show what, those 
other things are.’ 
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of this world and of the next, and so on. 1 To gain 
right apprehension, one must study the Sastras; and 
to this study clearness of intellect and heart is in¬ 
dispensable. To this end good works are recommend¬ 
ed, such as sacrifice, alms, pilgrimage, repetition of 
sacred words, austerities, and the like; but to he per¬ 
formed without desire of Elysium and other lower 


Hence it is evident, that, where the first aphorism of the 
Nyaya makes liberation to result from a knowledge of the truth 
regarding sixteen things enumerated, wo are to understand, that 
the consequence follows from one's being enabled, by that 
knowledge, to discriminate soul from what is not soul. 

Sankara SchSrya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul' 
for other things, and other things for soul which is called 

misapprehension, or ignorance, says: 

sPdrurf faSfWir: 1 Bibliotheca Indica, No. 04, p. 10. ‘And 

the ascertainment of the nature of reality, through discrimina¬ 
tion of thoso, soul and not soul, they call true science.’ 

f^Ti: l 

Nyiya-sutra-vritti, p. 199, ‘ Those things, colour and the rest,, 

should first be meditated on as deserving to be rejected : sub¬ 
sequently is discrimination of soul from body.’ Shortly after 

this we read : PT flPHWrl ] ‘ Roeogni- 

tion as ill is intuition of defects ; and it is to bo practised." 
The following couplet is subjoined, by the author, as a sample 
of the sort of thoughts to be called up, by an aspirant after 
emancipation, whou his eyes fal! on a woman :— 

dJ^f«lfTq#U DTUl^THqqfTrir | 

i 9s 9. 

4H; fqSIR: II 

O' 
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rewards. Therefrom comes the clearness just spoken 
of. which is of the greatest assistance towaids the 
attainment- of right apprehension. 1 This apprehension 
the enquirer obtains from the Sastras, and from the 

1 As fc>' this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and foeul- 
cney, who is a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her?’ 

Further, it is prescribed: orator i 

‘Alsous concerns one’s own body and the like should recogni¬ 
tion as ill be put in practice.’ 

The feelings of an ignorant man towards his enemy are ex¬ 
emplified as follows : 

m ggTfrq i 

>0 >3 

'Twftz %wrrh?q m ii 

1 This wretch hates me most cordially for all my ’elicitics. 
When stall I have the gratification of cutting his threat with 
a hatohet ? ’ 

On the other hand, a right-minded porson is said to reflect 
on his enemy after this fashion ;— 

q^wir^rc: efi&?Tq: qqr n 

1 What offence to me does his body, made up of flesh, blood, and 
bones? The real doer of the offence, that is, the offender’s soul, 
which is other than this body, how can .1 injure that 5’ 

A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an 
intention to be revenged. But an endeovour must be made to 
dismiss the sentiment of vindictiveness as well—say the Hindus— 
and also all affections whether of aversion or of desire before a 
man is in a condition to be liberated. 

1 Sou, for the Sankhya, the extract from the Sankh /a-prava- 
chana-bhashya at p. 17. 

For the Nyaya, seethe passage of the Nyaya-sutra-vrilti cited 
at p. lfi The subjugation and normal piety, spoken of at that 
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tuition of preceptors. And then, for some time, he 
ponders and reflects on it, and so obtains immediate 
cognition of his own soul. 1 On bis mastering this 

place, are just before elucidated in tlieso words: URHfg' 

CS 

qPl: I foqUHrs 
faqqr; i ^rrarrs: ^r- 

£ff]j | * The Yoga-sHtra thus specifies nets of subjugation : 

“ Not killing, truthfulness, not stealing, chastity, and self-denial, 
are acts of subjugation." Thus it specifies normal piety: *• Puri¬ 
fication, serenity, austerity, inaudible repetition, and devotion to 
God, are normal piety.” “ inaudible lepetition is reiterating 
unheard, a favourite holy text. Others aver that the forbearing 
what is forbidden is ynma, and that the doing what ib proscribed 
to each several religious state is niynma.' 

A Brahman's life, is divided, with reference to religion, into four 
stages. 

f l Vedanta-sara, pp. 1 and 2. ‘ Since a 

man, by abstaining, in this birth, or in a former birth, from 
things done with desire of reward and things forbidden, and by 
engaging in constant and occasional works, in penance, and in 
devotion, is thereby purged of all sin, has his mind thoroughly 
cleansed,’ etc. 

This is only a member of a long sentence, not necessary to be 
given in its entirety. 

1 fqWvfq ■ • • 

qupqn i Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. 215. 
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cognition, though desire and aversion do not on that 
account altogether take their departure, yet their 
strength is materially abated ; for, however perfect his 
right apprehension becomes, nevertheless, since he is 
still connected, through the body, with external objects, 
it follows, that some traces of desire and aversion 
manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants the 
body. 1 When the soul leaves it, those affections dis¬ 
appear entirely. Further, so long as the man of right 
apprehension has a body, he does more or ess of 
good and evil. Only these do not ripen, in him, into 

■ “ Hero also,” i.e. as regard* discrimination also, beam g about 
•soul from scripture and consideration and meditation hereon, nro 

its cause ' Also : 

SJcT 1 'i iiltva Knumvdi, p. 55. ‘ Ky cultivating, in die manner 

laid down, an acquaintance with the principles—by pu suing it 
with due hood, continuously, and protractedly—knowledge, or 
right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of the 
difference between intellect and soul.’ 

For the Nyaya, see the Tarkainrita, cited at p. 20. 

cref 

^T f n««WgWWF^ r lf^TflreTPI i Veddnta-sara, p. 20, ‘Till he 

attains to immediate cognition, thus described, of that Intelligence 
which is his own very essence, there being need of the pfactioe of 
hearing holy writ, consideration, meditation, and coiroion of 
thought,’ etc. etc. 

’qqfq sirffrchfq 

r 

*TPj* 1 Nydya-sutra-vritti, p. 8. i It is mer.nt, that 
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merit and demerit; and, consequently, they do not 
entail on him the necessity of visiting Elysium, or 
Hell, and of being horn again. And right apprehen¬ 
sion has this efficacy, that all good and evil—-fructes- 
cent works excepted—which the soul did previously 
to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Works are of 
three descriptions, technically designated as accumu¬ 
lated, current, and fructescent. 1 Accumulated works 
are such, among those done in former lives, as have not 
yet borne fruit: by the acquisition of right apprehen¬ 
sion, these are burnt, or rendered ineffectual. Current 
works are those which are done in the present life: 
these have no effect on the possessor of right appre¬ 
hension Fructescent works are such as were done' 
in former lives, and gave origin to the body now 

though even in the possessor of right apprehension desire, etc., 
continue, yet they are not excessive.’ 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the 
annexed couplet. It is said to be from the Jivan-mukti-viveka , a 
Vedanta work by Madhava AchSrya:— 

rk?r f « 

‘ Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once- 
consumed by the fire of descriminative knowledge. How, then, 
can they grow ? ’ 

1 Prarabhda, the word thus rendored, is defined ‘which has 
begun to bear fruit.’ No single English term, in past or present 
use, being found that conveys this idea, I have taken the liberty 
of coining one. 

< Accumulated ’ and 1 current ’ translate, respectively, sanchita 
and kriyamina. A vory rare substitute ior the latter is agamin , 
‘eventual’. I have doubts about it. See my edition of the 
Tattva-bodha, p. 8. 
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inhabited, determining its duration, and everj thing 
appertaining to the present state of existence. These 
three sorts of works resemble three kinds of seed- 
grain. The seed-grain of works which a man, like a 
husbandman, has stored in his garner, is, accumu¬ 
lated'; and right apprehension burns it. Again, the 
seed-grain of works which lie is sowing in this life is 
‘current'; and it is scorched by right apprehension, 
so that it brings forth no fruit. Once more, the seed- 
grain which he sowed in a former birth, and which 
has already begun to bear, is known as ‘ fructescent 
Now, these fructescont works cannot be made void, 
by right apprehension. 1 It is to receive the requital 

1 fRw f? sqrqRStf EFflfafqre;: ar- 

TlgST ?r FT EFfom: JTIW^TT 1 

Pitnnjala-hhduhya-i'drltika, MS. fob G2. recto. ‘For the func¬ 
tion of right apprehension is two-fold, hindrance to the prcduction* 
of works causative of happiness and misery, called afflicton, and 
the combustion of past, i,e. accumulated, works ; but its unction 
is not destruction of works ; for, if it wore bo, fruotesecr t works 
would perish with the rest.' 

Frequently, as in several instances in tho foregoing passage, the 
term karmnn, literally, 1 works', is unquestionably put for the 
merit or demerit accruing from them. 

Refer, for tlto My ay a, to tho second citation in the note at p. 15. 

l Veddnta-paribhaslLa, p. 52. ‘ Those accumulated 

works alone which arc distinct from such as have produced 
their effects, i. a. distinct from fructescont works, are ui derstood 
to be offaceahle by right apprehension,' 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, 
Vijnana Bhikshu holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension. 
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of them that the man of right apprehension has to 
remain in the body, and to experience divers joys 
and griefs. 1 But, this experience ended, he quits the 
body, and is absolved from the recurrence of birth: a 

even, in that it, and it alone, is able to neutralize the effect of 
works that have begun to bear fruit. The words are : 

Htcf fqSTS ■ I Patanjala-bliashya-varttila, MS. fol, 3, verso. 

‘ By mental eoeroion to the suppressing of every thought, all 
germs beiug consumed, even fructeseent works are got over. 
Thus, there is a superiority, in such coercion, over right appre¬ 
hension. 

Vq KR>tIC wfaRHRfq RRi'LR&IUn RPRIR 

* '■O 

5ifr? 'fsrr i S dnkhya-pravac hana-hhu- 

■thya, p. 158. 1 Thus though there is no production of works 
after right apprehension, he that is liberated and is still living 
continues to hold a body, which is swayed by the impulse of 

fructescent works. This is the sense ’ It is also said ; sfa- 

'fffTRR WturRH OR I Pdtaiyaih-bttdshya-vdrttika, MS. fol. 

7(1, recto, 1 The experience of happiness and misery of him who 
lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fallacy.’ 

fq?jRmrfd:H?r^r^?^qTr^ ffqrRRR^RPi qr- 

RT'dT RSfc?T: I Sdnkhya-sdra , MS., fol, 1, 
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for works lire, no more his; and birth is only for the 


verso. • When there is discriminative immediate cognition 
of soul from what is not soul ; mid hone*: removal of nil conceit 
of agency and the like ; and hence surcease of the production 
of the effects of that conceit, viz., desire, aversion, virttu, vice, 
and the like; and when past works are burnt, that is to say, 
when their auxiliaries, nescience, desire, and so on are extiipated, 
and therefore cannot begin to bear fruit; and when fmclescent 
works have been reaped in experience ; birth no longer awaiting 
there is liberation, entire cessation of threefold misery. Such 
is the proclamation by drum of the Veda and Smritis.* 

fqf^qraq acpRR ssrfk- 

>o 

qi51 qffr ^TqTfllsfR nctwi HptfwtawWIST d-qr- 
vrrn q^qrqqv>qqqq qys; q'T^T 

»v O “ 

I Tarla-dlinka, MS. fol. 80, verso. * When meditation 

has been performed according to the ruing for coercion of thought 
enjoined by tho Veda; alld when there lots refill 1 tod imirediate 
cognition cf the soul as distinct, from tho body and so forth ; 
and when abolition has ensued of tbo erroneous apprehension, 
the conceit, that I am body and the like ; defects no longer 


having place; nor, thereafter, activity; nor, then, virtue and 
vice ; nor, then, birth ; past virtue and vice being cancel ed by 
right apprehension, i.u., bii the immediate cognition aforesaid: 
emancipation is reached, which is the annulment of tie last 


subsisting misery.’ 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, 
and his plenitude of emancipation after parting from the body, 
are described, l.y Vedanta writers, in the next two pasiagcs: 


ST -O 
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purpose of receiving the recompense of past works. 1 
Thus, after death, the man of right apprehension, 
being divested of not only his body, but likewise of 


faqqqifMmfq sulfas: 1 

Veddnta-sdra, p. 27. ‘The “liberated, but still living," is he 
who—by knowledge of pure Brahma, who is his own essence 
and indivisible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, 
Brahma , having obtainod immediate cognition of Brahma, who 
is himself and indivisible; whence is riddance of ignorance, and 
of its effects, which arc accumulated works, doubt, misconcep¬ 
tion, etc,,—set free from all fetters, abides in Brahma, conscious 

of beinij identical therewith.' 3}cf <^qRRRP-jfq%5ff'H'3'rq~ 

*-3inrfqcirfa uqq;: pcr w * spa: w- 

HR^Rci^RHfqfTrqRfq f^RTR qiqqq^q- 

Ibid., p. 28. ‘This one, who is liberated, but is still living ,— ex¬ 
periencing, merely for the snstentation of his body, happiness and 
misery, which are brought to him by his own will, or without it, 
or by the will of others, and which arc the effects of fructescent 
works ; he being the illuminator of the reflexion of his own soul 
in his internal organ, etc. : when it, the requital of fructescent 
works, comes to an end, and his vital breath is merged in the 
supreme Brahma, one with inward joy ; ignorance and its 
germinal effects being destroyed,—remains Brahma, who is abso¬ 
lute isolation, unadultcrate bliss, pure of all notion of alterity, 
individual.’ 

1 cRRrepgrsqqm i ctcu cfsrc^qqf- 

HR.' I Nyaya-sutra-vnUi, p. 215. ‘And in 
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his minil, and of cognition, and of his sense of all 
things, remains like a stone, 1 and is lor ever exempt 

■liberation therein the non-existence of that.’ ‘ Non-exision .'O of 
that,’ of body and so forth ; because of the absence of virtue and 
of vice, originary thereof. Such is the import.’ The aphorism 
brought in is the one hundred and tenth of the fourth Bojk of 
the Nydya-mtra. 

Sank hy a-pravae hana- 

v-O w 

■bhdshya, p. 234. ‘ In coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and 

in emancipation, oneness with Brahma is realized.' These words 
.form an aphorism, the one hundred and sixteenth of thi fifth 
Book of the Sankltya-pravachana. The rendering may seen? to bo 

free ; but it is implied in the original. Again : frf't 

NSC 

% ^ifSTrwff 4§F§rf?r^ws?R*ir fwr 

t o-a 

iqqfpj ^ qYfcj jrffj | Ibid., p. 20B. ‘ The being one with 

Brahma in deep sloop, etc., is intermitted solely by reason of 
the defects, desire and the like, which belong to thi mind. 
When those defects are destroyed by right apprehension, 
a permanent; state takes place, resembling precisely that of deep 
sleep. The same is emancipation.’ 

Near the passage from the Dinalcari, cited at p. 17, it it said, 
that, in emancipation, the mind and all species of kr owledge 
are done away with. But the mind, in the Nyaya, is imperish¬ 
able. The sense in which it is said to be done away with will 
■appear from the annexed extract, from the work just named : 

^qrmr sqniiffrRfr i 

>■£> 

« Likewise, since the mind, when possessing the function of 
■conjoining itself with the soul, is, through Us product, know¬ 
ledge, a misery; on the destruction of that function, that 
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from the distresses of this world. Such is the Sys¬ 
tematises’ view of emancipation and of the supreme 
aim of man. From this it is clear, that, agreeably 
to their tenets, emancipation is simply immunity from 
misery, and is not a source of any happiness what¬ 
soever. 1 

misery, which is tho mind as possessing that function , may be 
considered as destroyed.’ 

The purport of this is, that tho mind, though it cannot perish, 
does so virtually, when its functions are definitively discontinued. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is not allowed, by 
the Vodtintins, to Brahma, will be shown in the third soction of 
this volume. Emancipation, in their opinion, as in that of the 
other Systematise, since it is the being identified with Brahma, is,, 
therefore, equally a condition of insensibility. 

1 ^.r nf?r: i cmrsg i 

vO '■3 

ilfq: 1 4t°T It 

Sdnlchya-pravacltana-bhdshya, p. 189. ' But what, in that case,, 

becomes of the scriptsro which lays down that (he soul is 
happiness ? Tho answer is : “ Because of there being cessation 
of misery, only in a loose acceptation does the term happiness 
denote soul." ’ Repetition has beon avoided in the. translation. 

Again; lir-TOTTE I fqfrffFSUiur J PTHT1*I I 

; | Ibid. ‘ Tho reason of the 

lax employment of the aforesaid term ib stated; "It is in eulogy 
of emancipation, for behoof of the dull.” To movo ambition in 
the dull, or ignorant, the emancipated state, which really is 
stoppage of misery, soul itself, is lauded to them by tho Veda, 
as happiness.’ Tn these two extracts tho sixty-seventh and 
sixty-eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of the Sdnkhya-prava- 
cha.no. arc comprehended. 
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Again, the Systematista all maintain, that the soul 
has existed from everlasting, and that it is exempt 
from liability to extinction. 1 

Both pleasure and pain are absent in emancipation accord¬ 
ing to the Nyaya also. See tlie passage from the L'inakari, 
at p, 17. 

In the Vedanta, to realize oneness with Brahma is to bo 
liberated; and Brahma, in that system, as having no proper 
knowledge, can have no proper happiness. This will lo shown 
in the third section. 

1 %?r AttK^rferiT i 

Sinhhya-sdra, MS &. 1<>, verso. ‘ Intellect is without 
beginning. And therefore its employer, suul, is established to 
be so.’ 

^ GGR?qr^rf^ciqrSScdq^5,^< : irf^fl : I^RfT[f3:- 

^r=r?q fasrsr fi^crrfcT i 

Siddhdnta-’inuktiivali : Bibliotheca Indica, vol, ix, p. 33. ‘ And 
thus, b> the unbogiuningness of transmigration, that of soul 
being proved, and since ail miboginning entity otnnot be 
destroyed, the etornainess of soul is demoustratod, S( it is to 
bo understood.’ 

As regards the Vedanta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth 
of every well-read Vediintin ; but it has nol been traced beyond 
the Siddhiinta-ratnamdld, a book which the translate] has not 
seen wii.h his own eyes ; 

s -o 

1 The soul, Da, pure intelligence, i.e. Jirahma, the distinct¬ 
ness of th. first two, nescience, and its connexion with 
intelligence.; these our six are held to be without beginning.’ 

Consequently—since all the Systems are agreed as to the 
maxim, that 1 what had no beginning can nevor have cud ’— 
the Vedanta also holds, that soul is immortal. 

4 
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Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is again 
and again invested with a corporeal form. Death and 
birth have, for every soul, always existed. When 
the soul of a man takes on the body of a beast, it 
becomes a beast; and, when the soul of a beast takes 
on the body of a man, it becomes a man. The soul 
may soar to become a divinity; and it may descend 
to inform a tree. 1 

Another opinion 2 common to all the Systems is, 

l A late miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self- 
confidouce than for exactness, has thus expressed himself, in 
a paper on the Traditions of the .Rabbins; ‘By a singular im¬ 
provement on the pagan doctrine of the metempsychosis, there 
is also a reverse change of bodies ; and the spirit which had 
inhabited the form of a wild boast becomes occasionally, the 
inhabitant of the human shape .’—Selections Grave and Gay, 
Vol. XIV, p. 238. 

Mr. De Quincoy had forgotten, while writing this, what Hero¬ 
dotus— Euterpe, 123—says of the Egyptians ; and his researches 
on ‘ the pagan doctrine of the metempsychosis ’ had not extended 
to India. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state, for 
the information of such as have passed over hie preface, that only 
in a most trifling proportion are the notes of the present volume 
his own. The few which have suggested themselves to him are 
sufficiently recognizable, as to their proprietorship, by difference 
of manner and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of 
the first person. 

2 HTfFl cF^lTfcqrf^clWcl: 1 

Sdnlchya-sdra, MS fol. 1G, verso. 'The exporiencer and 
user, viz., soul, is eternal, since the greater •principle, namely 
intellect, and all the evolutions from nature, without reservation, 
are for its sake, and are produced by its works.’ 
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that the formation of the world, and all effects wrought 
therein, by which souls are in any wise affected, 

q E)5f1%fiqq; 1 Sdnkhya-pravachann-bhd'Shya, 

p, 152. ‘Since works had no beginning, therefore, by influence 
from those also, the chief, i.e. nature, energizes -necessarily 
and with regularity.’ 

Other effects besides the lluxional creation of the world are 
referred to works: qaifr ^qTiff f^qqrffqifa^qqef^q 

er-qryfq eqq qsjR sq%w£t 
iTRr^Rfq ^srfet qq?Rtqq; q |pfR^??q 
srKt Mqf-i i cm ^rwRi? i 

cFflf^Rrf^fH 1 jftqFcjterqf 1 Ibid., 

p, 133. ‘Though, at the beginning of a world-renovition, but 
a single, subtile body exists, the appurtenance of Hiranyagarbha, 
still there takes place, at an aftor-poriod, its “ distrilution into 
individuals," i.e. also manifoldmiss, liy partition, in the form 
of individuals; as, in these times, there is nianifoIdnoHS, by 
partition, of the one subtile, body of a father, in t le form of 
the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and so on. Clio cause 
of this is exhibited : “ Krorn special works ; ” from the works of 
other souls, which works are causes of their exporioue: of happi¬ 
ness and misery, and from other things.’ An aphorism, the 
tenth of the Hdnkya-pravachana, Book the third, is expounded 
in the preceding extract. 

3?rff?Hfrf | qqiqt qqqrqRqcT cJSqRRq I qq*q 

O. w* -O Cn 

gffl GTqqK'W I qqiqrs^fq^wqr Mq*q: 

qqR^qiKRRRWT qqr em cRq ^RqtqRRRRrq: 

O- c 
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are the result of good and evil works done by souls. 


s?p-7: i wqu i ?r i 

ifluf *f?F» Huqunsiffi; qW^PT 

*o c. 

srasnwnwr qqtfq^qjwiT qzwq&m aarsHratftla 

Hiq.‘ I Nydya-xUtra-vritti, p. 1(10, ‘ It is objected : “ Its, the 

body's, origination is, like that of other gross material aggre¬ 
gates, from the elements.” The phrase “gross material aggre¬ 
gates” is for the exclusion of other causes. So, thou, as the 
origination, or derivation, of other gross material aggregates, 
constituted of clay and tho like, is from the elements, from 
atoms, irrespectively of desert; after even tho same manner, 
tho origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, is from 
atoms, desert apart. This is intended. The solution is: “Not 
so ; since the example is like what is to be ascertained ”, What 
has been alleged is inadmissible ; for the example brought forward 
as analogous is circumstanced like what is to be ascertained, 
or, rather, is circumstanced like the minor premiss. It being 
hold, by us, that also the production of clay and such like is 
precisely from atoms in dependence on desert of souls, unpro- 
ducodriess thereby docs not belong to them. Such is the import.’ 
This extract takes in the one hundred and thirty-third and 
one hundred and thirty-fourth aphorisms of the Nydya-swlra, 
Book III. 

Kven the production of a jar—to exemplify trifling effects—is 
ascribed, in the Nyaya, to tho works of souls : STrqrafHfgH 

vS -5 -o 

ifKu^pqfu: i m qmruq; u'qtuV 

Tarha-dipikd, MS 

fol. 10, recto. ' In the case of a jar placed in the kiln, when 
its atoms assume a new hue, tho dark-coloured jar is destroyed, 
and then a red jar is produced, in tho order of two atoms 
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In tlie Nyaya and Vaiaeshika, overy effect if such 

combining at first, and then more. Of this red, jar atoms arc 
the material cause; contact with fire, the incidental eat.se; and 
the desert of souls, and the like, are its impelling cau>o.' The 
souls meant are those destined to ho in any wise aided or harmed 
hy the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the llrakmn-sutra, that, if Isvara 
had made the world, he would be liable to the ;iinpu ation of 
unequal dealing and cruelty ; and disparity is everywhere and 

at all times before us. In reply, there is the aphorism : qqtq— 

i-fepif «-f GF-T^STIfT asjrf? t ‘ There is nc unequal 

dealing and cruelty in him: because of reference. Taus it is 
shown.’ Sankara Aohhiya comments on this as follows 

j , ^fq^srrfT | % 

fqfwm fqrqilMr 
dN a y q i d q fdrrdcerd'fta 

STO ftqqr qfq fdfddtd i %qqgq gfq ^ 
qqfqtfiqq^rl gfcl qartd: 1 Nd: 

wr fqqqr dfqflfd drsqq>dltqrs,q^[q: t ‘ Unequal 
dealing and cruelty do not attach to Isvara. Why ? because of 
relativity. If, indeed, Isvara had independently made this world 
of inequalities, without reference to the works of souls, those 
faults would have been prctliceible of him. He does not, how¬ 
ever, so make it, hut with reference, ns just mentioned. If it 
ho asked what he has reference to, we reply, to merit and to 
demerit. Therefore, this world of inequalities is owing to the 
merit and demerit of the living creatures that are produced ; and 
so that fault, namely of making a world of inequalities, is not 
chargeable upon Isvara.’ The MB from which this massage was 
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a result. 1 Be it over so trivial or insignificant, it obeys 
the general law. Let an atom start up in the air, 
and travel a distance of no more than four fingers; 

taken—occurring in tho first quarter of the second hook of 
Sankara’s Biahvia-stUra-bhashya —is not at present accessible to 
the translator. 

All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the 
account of the works of souls. Thus : tl^rf SflPflcl 

sfifaqFfWK i FiH-P-qdi Tuqfci i i 

tcTHP?'4%qR ? f!'4 : 1 

’O >5 ■O 

^f^I^cT I Aiiandajnana’s gloss on Sankara A.charyu’s com¬ 
mentary on the Mdndahya Upanishad: Bibliotheca Indusa, 
Vol. VIII, p. 327. ‘ By this it is expressed, that what is beheld 
in the waking state, i.e., all that is perceived, is imagined in 
Brahma. That what is seen in dreams is imagined in tho same 
is next doclared : " Again, also,” etc. By the word “ again ” is 
intonded “ after the exhaustion of a given quantity of merit and 
demorit, the cause of a given measure of what is allotted to the 
waking state.” “Also” indicates “when the works which are 
tho cause of dreams present themselves for requital" .’ 

What is meant by ‘ imagined in Bralnna ’ will bo seen early 
in the third section. 

Tarh&mrila , MS fol. 3, recto. ‘Causes 

common to all effects are Clod, His knowledge, will, and activity, 
antecedent, non-existence, time, space, and desert of souls.’ 

Whether the following words of Vijnana Bhikshu deliver 
a tenet held by any philosophy but tho Yoga, is a point to be 

decided by furthor inquiry than is now practicable. fqiIl[TS>SqiT?T 

O Os 
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so far as we eau perceive, if works no advantage or 
prejudice to any one; and yet, either directly or in¬ 
directly, some soul or other will, without fail, be 
affected thereby, lor good or for evil, in a greater or 
in a lesser degree. And so it cannot but be acknow¬ 
ledged, that even this slight circumstance hsd place 
in consequence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is 
likewise a doctrine of all the Systems, 1 Thai, out of 


qjffsqqf cfi tfsmvFq Mtar^crsncr t grsfq 
%qrq i Mat fd^dTFT%iqr- 

WTriq TFTSqqq GThT-qd: qffMq,R°TMPr Hfi- 

■O vO 

fH^TrRptj I Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttika, MS fol. 152, 

verso am] 158 recto, ‘Moreover, it is acknowledged on all hands, 
that, though not productive of .substances, the motion of atoms is 
going on ever)’ moment in the other : and merit or demerit is 
not the cause thereof; for it does not give rise to any one’s 
experiencing happiness or misery. Nor are Isvara's will and 
the like to be held causative of It.; since such an hypothesis is 
Superfluous. Hence, to account, consonantly to he law of 
parsimony, for the incessant motion of atoms, etc., f the three 
gnnas in general alone arc postulated as originating activity, it 
is made out, that nature, the complex of the three gu-nas, is 
independent.’ 

1 In the Sankhya, nature is so; in the Nyaya, :,toms; and, 
in the Vedanta, ignorance, or illusion. 

The appellations given, in various systems, to tae material 
cause of the universe are rehearsod in this couplet -- 

HTFi^qfqfdHHT qfw SRltf I 

V* 
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which anything is made, or from which anything 
proceeds, is called its material cause. Clay is such 
a cause of a jar; and gold, of a golden ornament. 
As every effect must have a material cause, the Sys- 
tematists deem the ultimate material cause of all 
effects to be without a beginning. 1 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without 
beginning, and so the ultimate material cause of the 
world; and sinco birth and death, and the doing good 
and evil works, and the arranging and disarranging of 
the multitudinous constituents of the world, in order 
that those works may reap tboir fruit, have been going 
on from eternity; it is patent, that the maintainors 
of the six Systems regard the world as having always 
had existence. To be sure, during its history, it has, 
from time to time, been resolved into its elements, 
and then evolved again; the gross world being sub¬ 
limated, on the occurrence of this resolution, into its 
subtile material cause; 2 hut, as those mutations have 


1 


Cited, as from the Brihad-vasishtha, in the Patanjala- 


bhaskya-vdrttilca, MS fol. 74, rooto. ‘ That in which the world 
resides, whon divested of name and form, some call nature; 
others, illusion; others, atoms.’ 

But it must not bo supposed, from this, that the different 
systematise consent in respect of the nature of tho world’s 
material cause. 

1 That this is the opinion of the Sankhyas and Naiyayikas 
is too well known to require citations in proof. For tho Vedanta, 
see tho passage at p. ‘2(3, where ignorance is reckoned as one 
of six eternals. 

2 Speaking of tho consummation of all things, Vijnfma Bhikshu 

says: HfSTff^ HUNTS'- 
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always boen taking place, the stream of the world 
has boen (lowing on from eternity. 1 

Once more, all the Systematises receive the words 
of the Veda as unquestionable authority; and they 

fq«rnri?qiq; sfipfa sVw^cit qFb-^r^qTsq^fbq: i 

Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrtiika, MS fob 115, verso. 1 When all those 
evolutions from nature havo commingled, or united, severally, 
with their causes, nature and the rest, the effect becomes subtile, 
he. ha discernible); and, therefore, it is not to be discovere!. 1 

1 qir<?/r qrs,qfts*q iqq * 

Qqf&PTqroqqr: 11 

v3 

^rf^qi^qwi: qfqqb rg*q fcftt fe?q d q?pqiqiq nfq f%- 

£: * * > tfqsgrv^r fqwqrfqtfTtftiq srfN qiqujq- 

Etfiq: q?.q sqrqritqwr^qt fqffrWq q^fa 1 Pcitnnjala- 

bhashya-virttiha, MS fol. 376, verso. 1 “ Adorable time is begin- 
ningloss, and there is no end of it, () twice-born. These, conse¬ 
quently, are uuintermittod, nanioly, the creation, continuance, 
termination, and quiescence of the world." Since, by hundreds 
of such statements, it is settled, that, as the onilowing of the 
world had no beginning, so it has no end. . . . Moreover, the 
scripture, ‘ 1 And further, there is, at last, the. surcease of all 
illusion,” speaks of that surcease only which is known is the 
ceasing of the operation, in the universal dissolution of the 
world., of nature., called, in the words cited, illusion.’ 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract frem the 
Brahmn-xatrn.-bhd.shya, given at, page 28, it is asserted, that Isvara 
makes this world of inequalities with reference to the w >rks of 
souls. What follows, derived from the simo work, puts forward 
an objection, and rebuts it in the very next aphorism ; the 

commentator elucidating the whole : q q-jl)T'ift*1IMFftl'fq 
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also accept, as warrants, the Smritis, the Puriinas, 
etc., the work of Rishis, when those books do not 
thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Sys¬ 
tems ; and, with trifling modifications, all the Systems 
hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with 
very great benefit; for one gains, by it, an acquaint¬ 
ance with the general bias of the minds of the 
pandits. 

\ 

PVflrf VP PV'T^TI faqPT 

IP id fjqwviV' f? vfl 

STfarfrfqPRT ^flTcHIsrv; JJR3pfT | 3Tcfr fqWHIRfdr 

CN. 

vqfag qqqsf pip i nrv ferornr? 
fpfprfiFN vp'ptqpfqrq nmi iff?.- mataTer % 
pq qtqt',prf?cvirr rhfrp i p-5£q <r>fr q^rfirnH; 
HHR: Hi FT I a HHR 

PURT: HPqqH^q ^ qffrTP I 

‘ “It it be said, that tliero are no works, for that iliero is no 
diversoness, it is denied; because of unbeginningness.” The 
absence of diverseness, i.c. of the diversified development of 
things, prior to creation being certified by theso utterances 
“Meek one, this was, at first, merely existent,” and”One only, 
without a second,” there are then no works, with reference 
to which a creation of inequalities could originate: and, »/ 
works were supposed to hove place subsequently to creation, 
mutual dependence would be the result ; that is to say, works 
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I now proceed to sketch the more important doc¬ 
trines among those which characterize the Systems 
severally, the Vedanta excepted. 

The tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga are ihese. 
Nature and soul are the ultimate bases of all ex stent 
things. Souls are eternal and many. Nature; i; un¬ 
intelligent substance, and is tlio material cause of the 
world. It consists of goodness, passion, and darkness, 
in equal proportions. 1 And here it should be borne 

must require diversified development, of things, bodies, etc., and 
the diversified development of things, bodies, etc,, must require 
works. Lot it bo, therefore, that Tsvara acts in dependence on 
works, after the diversified development of things. There being, 
before such development, no works causative of inequalities, it 
follows, that the first creation ought to bo one of uniform 
equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argument, is of 
no weight, “because of the unbeginningness ” of the course of 
the world. It would have weight, if the course of the world 
had a beginning. But the continuous operation, in the begin¬ 
ningless course of the world, of works and of inequal ties of 
creation, as mutual causes and effects, after the manner of the 
seed and the sprout, is not incompatible.' 

l Dq crq- gqifa^pjbqr: h q asfciiw Hffh- 

•o v o 

l crq rpqr gfq | trq flwTlcTqt TMr 

•o ^ ‘ "O 

Pdtanjala-ba-shya-vdrtt.il a, MS 

foL 73, vtJL’so. ‘ Tbo gunas them selves ure denoted by the word 
nature : a ad nature does not differ from them. Thus is this 
pronouneed : “These gun as, etc,,’’; these selfsame gun a?, good¬ 
ness and the rest, are what is .signified by the term nature,' 

In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sdnhhya-pravachatut , Book I, 
nature is said to be the equilibrium of goodness, oasBion, 
and darkness. On this declaration Vijnfma Bhikshu remarks: 

qqt VI FjriqrqrqivqqRfqfqflfqfqf 
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in mind, that it is not the goodness, passion, and 
darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular 
states of the soul, that are intended in the Sankhya- 
In it they are unintelligent substances.’ Otherwise, 
how could they he the material cause of earth and 

'I: I 3l^r<I^P4>T55%rr premia' I 

Sdnlchya pravachnna hhashya, p. -15, ‘The “equilibrium ” of those 
substances, “ goodness ” and so forth, i.e. a state in which none 
is less or more ; in short, a state in which there is not aggre¬ 
gation of less and more. The extractive import is, the state of 
not being an effect. The gimas, taken collectively, when char¬ 
acterised by the condition of not being effects, make up nature. 
Such is the sense.’ 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gimas, but the very 
gimas in a certain state, that of equivalence. 

Sfsmfoi si *NHw pqr: pqW^Hl- 

1 Ibid- * Goodness 

and the rest are substances, not specific qualities; for they 
themselves possess gualities, those of contact and separation, and 
also have the properties of lovity, mobility, gravity, etc.’ 

For the specific qualities, see the JShasha-parichchheda, nine¬ 
tieth stan un¬ 
it is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality 
is a token of substance alone. There cannot be quality of 
a quality. 

The reason why goodness, passion, and darkness are called 
gunns is supposed, by expounders of the Sankhya, to he as 

follows : 

•o '-S '-3 

'O 'O '■3 - ‘ v ~ 

Ibid. 'The term guna is applied, in this system, and also in 
the Veda and elsewhere, to these, goodness, passion, and darkness, 
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like gross tilings? From nature arise effects, to re¬ 
quite the good and evil works of souls. 1 First, among 
these effects, arises the great principle, or intellect; 
and, from it, the organ of egoism ; and these, too, are 
unintelligent substances.* From the organ of egoism 
proceed eleven instruments and live rudiments. The 
latter are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth 
and the rest. The eleven instruments derived from 
the organ of ogoisni are the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, with the tongue, hands, feet,, 
anal orifice, organ of generation, and mind. Intellect, 
the organ of egoism, and mind are all termed irternal 

because they are appliances of the. soul, and because t.h<y form 
the triple-stranded rope, i.o. tin: great principle, namely, intellect, 
and the rest, which binds the soul a beast, an it were.’ 

iltina, it must be observed, signifies rope, or cord ; and, likewise, 
quality ; but not here, as we have seen. 

i In the Bunkhya, it is not only the works of souls llist move 
nature to bring about reward of good and evil, in the development 
of tlio world, etc; but nature has itself an intrinsic p>wer of 
acting on behalf of the soul. 

d arlTTOFT- 

uran i Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. 49. ‘ And the egoizei? 

is a substantial internal organ, having self-consciousnos* for its 
affection. It is not Self-consciousness alone, bat inclusive hereof 
All the principles of the Sfmkliya—intellect, the o gan of 
egoism, and mind, being, of course, among them—are said to bo 

substances: 3JET xj 

p. 40. ‘And this group of twenty live principles is substantia 1 .' 

Dr. J. K. Baliantyne has strangely written: ‘Souls alono 
are, in the Sankhya, regarded as substances.’ — Christianity con¬ 
trasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. xxvii. 
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organs, or, collectively, the internal organ, 1 Certitudo 
is the distinguishing property of intellect; to evolve 
self-consciousness, that of the organ of egoism; and 
to cognize discriminatively, that of mind.- 

1 It seems, oftentimes, as if there were not three organs, so 
much as one tripartite organ. Kaeh is, however, frequently 

found styled an organ. 3pcl: cfrPWFWcr 

qqqqiR'nqfswqsm ^ srrq- 

sfrcfTH; I 3I^CT;I sfFUTRqqt: i 

qqf qqfg: i 

CNs» 

ffrT rtqrqgqricf.qq'fqSftirFftrcl I Ibid., p. 117. ‘The 

internal organ, though single, comes to be, in itself, partly cause 
and partly effect, by virtue merely of its distinction into three 
states, those of intellect, egmeer and mind-, like the seed, the 
germ, and the full-grown tree; as lias boon said higher up. 
For this same reason, in the verse of the Vayu and Miitsya, 
two of the Puranns, “IMiud, the great principle, understanding, 
Brahma, city, intellect, knowledge, and Isvara,” mind and 
intellect are exhibited as synonyms.’ 

f^eppa: Rjq^qqr^cl:cRORq ffUMqqiRUT 

^1*1 fqqrqRI I PaUinjala-bhishya-varttilca, MS 

>o 

fol. 4, recto. ‘“The thinker,” the internal organ in general; 
since, in this system, that organ, which is one only, has, simply 
on account of its possessing a varioty of affections, a fourfold 
division.’ 

Thus, while, in the Saukhya, the internal organ has three 
members, in the Yoga it has four. The Vedanta horoin agrees 
with the Yoga. 

2 arcqqgflfr Eff^r; I ■ Intellect is certitude.’ So runs 
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the thirteenth aphorism oi the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book II. 
Vijnana lihikshu remarks on it : q^TTyeRq ( 

O 

3^qcrerq«3 fq«3q Hsq^qftG iqi qqt ffqfoqq: I 

qqq^qq^iq I Sdnkhya-pravachmia-bhduhya, p. 115. 

■'C 

1 Intellect is a synonym of the. great principle. And its distin¬ 
guishing ulTortion is certitude, or assurance. As for the enun¬ 
ciation of them . as identical, it is because of the non-diiTerence 
botween a property and that to which it belongs.’ 

In definition of egoism, it is said: 3Tfqqrqt$fj rfR; | 
^rnqiRqqrfii^.crj^' e q qqqrq- 

qqrqfwrq i rad., v . m. ‘The ogoizer is egoism. 

It makes kn.roti) I (alum ): botice it is termed egoizor. Compare 
kumhlialcdra, maker of jars, or putter. It is a substantial nternal 
organ; and it is called egoism, because of the non-difference 
between a property and that to which it belongs.’ 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of ths organ 
of egoism 

Mind is thus characterized by YiichaspatiMisra ; cl(IM]qR'J]»T 

wi ^qfq i qf^qq wr qq> 

^qq I qr ; Mfqqfqf^qir qf^fqfq ewqqffRMq qq- 

fqfq Rr.qq'fq I Tattva-kaumudi, p. 34. ‘ Tha \ mind, 

is defined by a statement of its distinguishing nature : “ Mind ”, 
here is a oognizer diseriminatively. Mind is defined by its 
characteristic, cognizing diseriminatively. A thing is at first, 
indistinctly perceived, by the senses, in the notion “ This is 
something.” Then the mind thoroughly settles, “It is oi this 
sort, not of that”.’ 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body 
of ths page, to this explanation of sankalpa. 
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Soul, say fchu Sankhyas, is sheer knowledge. 1 But, 
on examination, it turns out to be, with them, only 
nominally so. For, in all knowledge, properly so 
called, them is apprehension, or* cognition, of some 
object; as, this is a jar, this is cloth, etc. In the 
Sankhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or cog¬ 
nition, that is soul, or even a quality thereof: this 


VijnSna Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns 
to the mind a function in addition to saukalpa : clrCff 

O 

tfrR^ef RP-T W SffF 

qiclh[ | NifoffHfaeTNSTFffFT 1 

ftcF^THEJ NtKlt =11 N ci fq%glff cl IN 

NrNlfrTNlfdlf'l I Sdnhhya-jfinvachana-bhashya, p, 1H‘2. ‘And 

thus it follows, that the chief affection of intellect is certitude; 
that of the egoizer, egoism ; and that those of the mind are 
resolution ( sanhalpa ) and irresolution ( vikalpa). Resolution is 
the willing to do ; agreeably to the canon, “ Resolution is the 
mental act.” Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind 
of misapprehension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not tho 
cognizing a thing together with its properties; for this, namely, 
thus to cognize, is an affection of intellect.’ 

1 iff N-dFviffT qqf N nifr sir Sp-Wd 1 

■vO 

iff^r^q N'lrssffr faff: qfa: ff'iifsff: h 

* cx 

^frT l Citod in the Sdnkhya-pravncluma-bhdshya, p. 90. 1 Know¬ 
ledge is not at all a proporty of the soul; nor is it, in any 
way, a quality of it. The soul, is knowledge itself, and is eternal, 
full, or self-sufficing, and ever happy.’ 

Vijnana professes to have taken this couplet from a Smyiti: 
hut he docs not designate the Smriti by name. 
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apprehension being an evolution from the nternal 
organ.’ This organ, it is averred, assumes the form 

1 Sevocal of Lhe notes next after tlie excursus which here 
begins would have boon divorced from the pages to which they 
several!} belong, had this excursus been subjoined—£ s else it 
would have been—to the end of the paragraph of the to <t, on the 
insenhience of the soul and the sentience of the intorral organ. 

To any tyro in the JSankhya anti Vedanta it is notor.ous, that 
cognition is an affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, 

a passage in proof of the assertion: 

fffq; I ^qTxl%qqiq^|sqioiT 

qfq q: gt^qq^fq |fa q <gf=qftfq q 

stiqfqfd qrS^qTqq | Tattva- Jcatmtud i\ p. 8. ‘Auc certitude 

ia the cperaimy of intellect ; it is cognition. An affccti :m having 
taken peace) of any one of tlih senses, after they have apprehended 
their respective objects, the intellect's darkness being ovt r powered, 
the intellect's preponderance of goodness is called cert tudo, and 
affection, and cognition.’ 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three s ibstane.es 
goodness, passion, and darkness, so arc all its dorivateg intellect, 
etc., etc, ; Lhe constituent parts being variously proportioned 
for each. Intellect, when 'darkness overweight, in it, is torpid; 
and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

Tt is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the 
internal organ is said to be cognition. It ia not an instrument 
of cognition, but cognition itself. This is evident from the 

ensuing words: cTh^I qftf 

x O 

^qrcfrqg^r#cbR rpqfq qqiqrfqq 

srrqrfq q qr g# q i Sankhyn-p ■avachana- 

bhdshyn, p. 210. ‘ And those atTcctions of intellect arc never unre¬ 

cognized. If an unrecognized existence of cognition, desire, happi¬ 
ness, etc., were granted, it must follow, that, just es men are 
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of a jar, of cloth, etc. etc., and this evolution is called 


sometimes doubtful about ajar, or the like, whether it be existent, 
or non-existent, they would have doubt about them; this doubt 
taking the form of ,l Do I cognise, or not ? ” “ Am I happy, 
or not ? ” ’ 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards 
veritable cognition, that which the Nuiyayikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as Vicing an aH'oction of the internal organ, is, 
therefore, seen to be a tiling' not belonging to the soul. 

A reflection of the affection cognition, it is moreover main¬ 
tained, is east on the soul. But what is this ? Is it a matter 
of which any of us am conscious ? According to the Sfmkbya, 
it is a cognition of the affection cognition just spoken of. Thus ; 

■o -o 

HTHfUKIH 1 Ibid., p. 73. ‘ Ami tho reflection, in intelligence, 

or the soul, of intellect is hold in order t,o account for the soul’s 
cognition of intellect, along wi-h the objects borne by it.’ Again : 

srfgfw- 

\ V SO -O 

Patanjaln- 

bhashya-vartlika, MS fol. 8 verso. ‘ And this foremeutioned 
assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect, its 
becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition, 
by intelligence, or soul, of the affection of intellect which has 
taken the shape of the object cognized.’ 

The Naiyayilcas hold four species of right notion (pramd), 
to each of which corresponds an instrument suited to it (prdmdnd) ; 
but, in tho Sankhya, these four species become three, by tho 
inclusion in inference ( anumiti ), of cognition from recognizing 
similarity ( upamiti ). Theso species of right notion become, 
however, in the Sankhya, instruments of other right notions 
lying beyond,—reflections, in the soul, of the former,—they 
at the same time retaining their character of right notions 
as regards their instruments, the senses, etc. The Sankhya 
has, therefore, two sets of spoeies of right notion, and as many 
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an affection. Thus, the cognition ‘ This is a jar’, or 

of instruments adapted to them. Vijntina RhiUshu says: FJf rj 
^qtlf^qwi'Rq qtff fcfiqtf.mqrqRl | ScnJchya- 

v» '• Dl 

pravachana-bhri a hya, p. 61. ‘And whether it, right notion, 
be ;i property of both intellect and soul, or of but one of the 
two * etc. 

By 4 property of intellect’ is meant affection of intelloc;; and, 
1 by property of soul’, reflection, in the soul, of that affection. 

In the same page with the Sanskrit bust cited wo roa< 1: 

qfe rrnr^q qjsi qf^rfrRq 

!WW I qfe ^ qfsfqgurqqrqd dTTk irq 

qaroTq. \ q^q?a a jwrqfd i qfc q q~K- 

'Tuqtq’r qf^ffrl#«qqfq qqkqfl ndT drRTOqqq Jfflr- 

•O CV S3 

IFIFr qqfd ‘ [Tore, it the fruit,, right, notion, is supposed 

to reside in soul alone* Mu: affection of intellect exclusively is 
an instrument of right notion: and, if in intellect alone, the 
contact of a sense, etc., are exclusively such an instrurnsnt. As 
for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, t.ot the 
subject of them. And, if the, soul’s apprehension and the 
intellectual affection are equally reckoned right notions, loth the 
aforesaid, namely, the affection of intellect and the contact of 
a sense, etc., are instruments of right notion relatively to those 
notions respectively.’ 

But the soul’s apprehension is considered, by the Sfi lkhyas, 

_ v 

as the principal sort of right notion : qrfftSRMfCq <T oqjfjReJ • 

-o 

q^qfqqqtq: | q^qT«mq qiR’ifdt qf^qi 

^3 -O 

q^qfqgdiqT I Rdkqr'.fq e dq 

- a * ‘ VO 
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‘ This is cloth ia an affection of the internal organ. 

| Ibid., p. 65. ‘ But, in the commentary on Piitanjali, 

Vyiisa says, that apprehension resident in the soul is right notion. 
T’or it is fitting, that the fruit should reside in the soul only, 
inasmuch as the operation of instruments is for it. Therefore, 
in this Sankhya system likewise, the same, the position that the 
soul’s apprehension is right notion, is the foremost opinion among 
the three enumerated.’ 

It has boon stated, that the reflexion, in the soul, of the 
internal organ’s affection is the cognition of that affection, 
itself a cognition. But this cognition of cognition is not 
analogous to that which, in the Nyfiya, is styled supervenient 
apprehension (anuvyavaaaya), or consciousness of cognizing. In 
this system, primary apprehension (ri/avasaya) is in the form, 
for example, of ‘This is a jar’; and the relative supervenient 
apprehension is, ‘I cognize the jar'. This primary apprehen¬ 
sion is, as wo know, in the sWnkhya, an affection of the internal 
organ, exemplified by ‘This is a jar’, etc.; and the reflexion, 
in the soul, of such primary apprehension, to which the Sankhyas 
give the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it in form. 
That is to say, it is ‘This is a jar’, not ‘I cognize the jar’. 
To show this, a passago lately given is here repeated, with its 

continuation; qq %q qq-q ^q^ 

I q*q 

vj ^ 

qTSSqjT^fSq W. oqu-qqi I 

q q ffuqrqiq ^qqrqjRtbfe ! ‘ And this forementioned 

assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect, its, 
becoming of like aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition, 
by intelligence, or soul, of the affection of intellect which has 
takon the shape of the object cognized. And tho form of this 
psychic cognition is precisely such as ‘ This is a jar ’ etc. Else, 
tho aforesaid assimilation of intelligence to the affection of 
intellect could not bo established. The form of the cognition 
of the affection is not different from that of the affection itself. 
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But, in consequence o£ the proximity to each other 


The writer goes on to say, that a cognition in the form of 
‘I cognize the jar’, which the NaiySyikus call a supervenient 
apprehension, is only another affection of the interna organ: 

wmi sTHrfk ^ i 

I ‘As for tic (Ognition 

V3 

l< I cognize the jar *\ il 1 am miserable ”, or the like, it s merely 
another form of intellect. For the soul is immutable, a id unob- 
noxious to error.’ 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed 
to mutability, argue the Bunkhyas. They further i laintain, 
that, in all cognitions? such as ‘I know\ etc, etc., there is 
something of erroncousnpss; for any notion implicating' ‘I* 
unifies the soul with the internal organ. To keep >ood the 
ground, that the soul never changes, nor errs, the theory was 
set on foot, that all cognitions arise in the mind, and that 
only their reflexions touch the soul, and yet without at all 
affecting its essence. 

p,ut the doctrine, alike of the Sfmkhya and of tha Nyiiya, 
that cognition and the consciousness of cognition are separate 
in fact, is inadmissible. When 1 cognize a jar, simultaneously 
I bocome conscious that I do so. What the Naiyuy: kas term 
supervenient apprehension, arising after tho primary, cannot be 
cognition: it is remembrance. The Kiinkhyas’ reflexicn, in the 
soul, of tho primary cognition—their affection of intellect— 
is not, however, thought, by them, to present itself subsequently, 
but at the same time. Still, in postulating that ro icxion as 
a cognition of the primary cognition, and as separata in fact, 
they also mistake. This kind of cognition of a cognition is 
not a thing of which any of us is cognizant; and it is to be 
rejected as a figment. 

As is primary cognition, so likewise the cognit on of it, 
a reflexion of it, is an evolution from the internal organ. For 
all reflexions, as that of tho sun in water, are, agreeably to 
the Sank by a, evolutions of intellect. Near the extracts re¬ 
cently made from tho Pdtanjala- bhdxhyrr-vdrtMJf.a , we are told: 
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of the internal organ and the soul, each is reflected 


fq^fgfcfSfiiT i ^HRfq uq^iqjHsil^qf^rPiqq u- 

^ CS -O c\ 

-q I ‘tty tliie is repelled the objection, 

that, since intellect and soul are colourless, there can be no 
reflexion of them in each other. For, by the vocable * reflexion ? 
is here intended an evolution from intellect, in the likenoss of 
each, east upon each ; i.o., in soul, in the similitude of intellect, 
and, in intellect, in the similitude of soul: and also because 
the reflexion of the sun, etc., in water, otc., is nothing but an 
evolution from intellect 1 , in the likeness of the sun, etc.’ 

We thus see, that the, Sftnkhyas consider not only primary 
cognition, but their secondary cognition also, fictitious as it 
is, to be merely an evolution from the internal organ, and no 
quality or true affection of the soul. The relation of such 
secondary cognitions to tho soul is no more intimate than 
that of a bird to the branch on which it perches. 

The psychic apprehension of the S&ttkhyas, the reader should 
rest assured, is the very reflexion of the internal organ’s affection, 
and not something produced, by that reflexion, in the soul’s 
nature. From the passage of the Piitanjala-bbdshya-vdrttika, at 
page 49, it is manifest, that the soul’s cognition of an intellectual 
affection is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of as 
the assimilation of intelligence to that affection. Further proofs 
of this arc as follows: 

SRlcir 5UU ffupi fl: i 

■a 

qnrsqfoRfHteT 3 cR n 

i Sanhliya-pravachana-bhatshya, p. 57. ‘ With us, the 

possessor of right notion is the pure intelligent one, soul; and 
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in the other. Hence, the affections of the internal 

the instrument of right notion is affection of the internal organ. 
Right notion is reflexion, in the intelligent one, of tlie affections 
aforesaid, winch have assumed the forms of the objects- cognized 
by those affections.’ 

Of the throe opinions touching light notion, its instruments, 
and its subject, mentioned at pp. 48-11, the one there designated 
as most eminent is adopted above. 

VySsa’s commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms states, that 
intellect notifies things to the soul. This notification is explained 

by the annotator ; 

] Patanjala-bkaskya-varttilm , MS fo). 7, recto. 

‘ And notification is intellect's depositing in intelligence, or soul, 
objects borne by itself, in the shape of reflexions.’ 

q-flSTtK qqftl l qqfq q^qf?q^l[qttfqq ; ir fWfqf 
^fqqqrsfiRI^Rt (pri q[fq qfafqRffq qpqq q^qiR 

-o s3 

frfm 1 q q fllfa dKli rfa: qfrqifacqiT l Hid. ‘The 

•O Cs ^ 

drift is thus: though the soul, is sheer intelligence, and un¬ 
alterable, still tho reflexions, in the soul, of the affections of 
intellect, which have taken oh the forms of the objects cognized, 
arc the soul’s affections. And there cannot be, in ccnecquence 
of these unreal affections, any alteration in the soul.’ 

Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, 
in the sou], of the internal organ’s affections, which may be 
cognition, will, activity, happiness, or misery, are ,he soul’s 
cognition or knowing, and the soul’s experience of wil , activity, 
etc., etc. They are designated as false, in the Sur khya, not 
because they are nonentities, but because they arc not what 
they seem to he; that is to say, however they may appear 
to he affections of the soul, they are not so in reality, and 
work no change of any sort in its nature. Consistent y enough, 
the Sankhyas apply the epithet ‘unreal* to the reflexion of 
a rose in crystal. Here again, according to them, tbs reflexion 
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organ, in the shape of a jar, of cloth, etc., are reflected 

is not non-existent. Only it docs not belong inherently to the 
crystal, to which it scorns so to belong. 

EtbT 

O SO 

xgrqHTqr fruits '^sTcrrfff i 

Tattva-kaamudi , p. 8. ‘This, soul—by reason of the cognition, 
the happiness, etc., which actually reside in the principle intel¬ 
lect from receiving their reflexions, and from being assimilated 
thereto, ns it were, becomes possessed of cognition, happiness, 
and the rest. In this wise is the intelligent one, soul, benefited 
by them, those reflex ions.’ 

Vijniina Bhikshn, speaking of the soul, which is named, in 
the text he is scholiazing, by a word of the feminine gender, says : 

ftjnwfH fa^qnurr 

■o 

i nqtneifrqfwT'iiil^ET^cqgfrr: i Patan- 

jala-bhashya-varitikn, SIS fob 81, verso. 1 “ Properties," the 
specific <|imlitieB recited in the. Vaiseshika system. With these 
qualities soul is uneonneeted throughout throofold time, namely, 
time past, present, and future. Such is the sense. Therefore, 
i.e., on this interpretation of 11 properties", for all that the com¬ 
mon qualities, contact, number, dimension, etc., appertain to the 
soul, it matters not.’ 

The specific qualities which the YaiScshikas refer to the soul 
are cognition, will, and happiness, among others. These, as we 
perceive, the Sfmkhyas altogether deny to the soul. 

aqicirf^rcwjr 

f*Fs[<5R ^efi (T3 HMIT I 

Ibid., fob 80, recto. ‘Moreover, since the discrimination of the 
soul from other things than intellect may be acquired even 
from tho Nyaya and Vaiscsliika, the. peculiar office of the 
Sankhya and Yoga, arid common to them, is the discrimination 
of soul from intellect.’ 
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in the soul. Consequently, the reflection, in the soul, 


It is because the Nyiiya and Vaisoshika describe soul so as to 
make it one with the Siinkhya ‘ intellect that Yijnana Bh kshu 
reputes those doctrines inadequate to coni muni cute, in its integ¬ 
rity, a correct knowledge of discrimination. 

The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would bc:okcn 
the soul to he changeable : and it is argued, by the Sank by as, 

that it is Unchangeable, qiqpqrtJifffif^qiqfrqTtisr qfrqT- 

■3 

fq^sqsgrcirf I SdnJtJiya-pra’.achana-bhaxhya }>. 22. 1 lSeoauso, 

solnly on Account of tho rise '>f properties other than tho 
common qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a ehinge.’ 

Those other properties arc the sperilic qualities lately referred 
to. They include cognition, will, colour, taste, etc. 

w^R’-q=rrs?jq?<Ji5To^r s 4sn^ i e 

qf^rmV q tTcf qqqjq- 

q>fq fsrsf i Ibid., p. 78. 1 And also because by the expiession 

‘ cognizing an object * is meant .simply assimilation to an 
object; And that assimilation to an object cannot be, in the 
case of the soul, from alteration ; as happens in the case of the 
internal organ. By consequence;, it turns out to he exclusively 
in tho form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated ’ 

qq fqqijiq qq qfqrfffq =q<fTqq 1 qr^- 

>5 -O v O 'O 

fq^rr q eiqqfci 3r*iaisi3nsnft i «R:^qr- 

Th'qrfq^fRf^T: I Ibid., p. Ofi. ■ Hut, if the 'round 

of the souls being thought void of qualities be enquired, tho reply 
is, that the soul’s will, etc., cannot bo eternal ; for thoi • origi- 
natedness is evidenced by consciousness. If originated q jalities 
of soul were admitted, it would be incident to mutation 1 
Cognition is here denoted by the suppletive expressio i after 
‘ will \ 
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of the affection apprehension is the soul’s approhen- 

gngfqtn- 

qtUR?' §fcf % I qfT % TOTfT 

“ C so v. 1 * 

Wfflf] 5qq^0T cT?I Tlfepi PT^T P qw- 

TWH: pqrfrfp | Patanjala-bhashya-vaHtika, MS fol. 164, 

verso, ‘But, should it. be asked, why the Sankhya and Yoga 
are so eager to establish Lhat soul is immutable, hearken. If, 
in the state of emancipation, any property of the soul, such as 
cognition and tho like, were to perish, then, owing to this defect 
of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penury, be the 
supreme aim of the soul,’ 

The meaning is, that such evanescent things as cognition, 
will, and so forth, cannot have existence in the state of liberation. 
If they were tho soul’s qualities, the soul would lose something 
by being liberated. Hence, to save it from liability to loss, 
they are represented as having never belonged to the soul. 

* gtfl 1 SSnkhya-pravachana- 

bhashya, p, 90. ‘ Nou-otornal cognition cannot appertain to the 

eternal soul.’ 

Attention should he paid to the circumstance, that, in the 
Sankhyn., the term ‘ cognition ’ (jnuna) denotes two distinct things. 
One of them is that which wo all so denominate. This is really 
the apprehending of objocts; and, to us, this alone deserves the 
name it boars. This cognition is that on which we have 
hitherto been dwelling. But, again, the Sankhyas apply the 
appellation of cognition to the soul itself, which they also style 
intelligence, tho intelligent one, etc. Here, however, cognition 
is so but nominally ; as it is not one with apprehension of objects. 

Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid down, is eternal. WR 
fvRTRRt frTqf SauTtlvya-sd'ra, MS fol. 17, recto. ‘There¬ 
fore, the cognition of soul, which soul itself is eternal, is eternal.’ 
That this cognition, by which the soul itself is intended, is 
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sion. In the Sankhya doctrine, then, whether appre¬ 
hension he considered as an affection of the internal 

cognition only in name, is thus shown: i-f GsffMriTfF? 

cpfcfrfjr fRSreqtsfq T^ft a 

vo 

^r?rrd>iiftKiif^er rra^rif^iffr^q q^qw4 vs- 

VO O vO 

5Tf™ | Fdtanjola bhdxhya-vdrttilui, MS fol. 136, verso. 

VO 

‘In the foregoing sentence, Yiijnavalkya,—for the purpose of 
setting' forth, that, in liberation there is the attainment of the 
soul’s supreme aim, which is the removal of the experience of 
all misery,—has, by the words “ After departure there is no 
consciousness ”, expressed, that the soul, though essentially cogni¬ 
tion, knows nothing throughout the duration of liberation.’ 

Thus, even when liberated, the son! continues to be cognition. 
If this cognition were that which apprehends objects, t ic soul 
would be cognizant. Yet it docs not possess, when emancipated, 
any more sentience than a stone. 

The cognition just spoken of, that which does not apprehend, 
is eternal. The other, which apprehends, and which resides in 
the soul, as a reflexion, is non-eternal. 

grajwwt fe 1 

V3 

^fcl SdnJihya-sdra , MS fob 20, recto. ‘ Also the intelli¬ 
gent one’s ay itmeasing is impermanent; it being the 7’ofi ixion of 
objects.’ 

Since it is but a reflexion, iL lasts only during the presence 
of that which is reflected. 

It lias been abundantly made clear, that the cognition in 
question is not intrinsic to the soul. Nevertheless, the £ Qnkhyas 
are wont to use language from which it seems as if they believed, 

that the soul itself, as reflected into, were this cognilior. sffficit 

•VO 

Ibid., fol. 28, recto. 1 In truth, I, soul, am 
the cognition of affections of the internal organ.’ 
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organ, or as a reflection, in soul, of that affection, it 
does not appertain to soul, or is not intrinsic to it. 

But this is deceptive. The explanation is thus. Just as 
crystal which is receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be 
red, so the soul, from receiving the reflexion of intellectual 
affections, is said ho he cognition. In the first case, it is, really, 
the reflexion of the rose that is red; and, in the second case, 
it is the reflexion of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the Sankhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is 
incognitive, still, with an uneasy consciousness that their view 
in this behalf is not entirely correct, they compound the matter 
by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, knowledge, intelli¬ 
gence, etc., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate consequences 
of such a procedure. And this fact will assist us to understand 
a singularity connected with the Sunkhya system. All such 
cognitions as ‘ I will ‘I am happy etc. etc., say its advocates, 
aro erroneous ; since qualities which are not proper to the soul 
are, thereby, attributed to it. Less erroneous, according to 
those philosophers, and ovronoous on a different ground, is the 
cognition ‘ I know '. Here, they say, there is not the attribution 
to soul of a property alien to it, but, rather, the supposing that 
cognition is a property of the soul, whereas it is its essence. 
The untenableness of this is obvious. For it is not that cogni¬ 
tion, falsely so called by the Ssnkhyns, namely, tho essence of 
the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness ‘ I know’, hut 
that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. And 
this latter cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property 
of it. No more, on account of this cognition, is the soul real 
oognition, than it is a real oxpononeer of happiness and misory, 
by reason of the reflexions of them. For, in the Sankhya, 
happiness, misery, will, and activity, no less than cognition, 
are evolutions from, and affections of, the internal organ. Their 
reflexions, not themselves, como in contact with the soul. 

To recapitulate : the Sunkhya holds, that all true cognitions 
are evolutions from the internal organ. A primary cognition, 
as ‘ This is a jar’, is an affection of that organ, and also an 
evolution from it; and its reflexion falls upon the soul. This 
refloxiou is psychic, or secondary, apprehension ; and it likewise 
is an evolution from the internal organ. 
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Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the 
internal organ. 1 Soul, by reason of receiving their 

Furthermore, also the cognition ‘ I cognize the jar is an 
-affection cf this internal organ. Its history is this. Tie soul, 
along with a reflexion of the affection of the internal organ, 
such as ‘This is a jar’, is reflected into the internal organ. 
This second reflexion is the affection cf the internal o gan in 
the form * 1 cognize the jar’ ; and, like all reflexions, it is an 

evolution from the internal organ. 

■ NO 

c 

(fiTfrfrsJ' cfi^SJIcT I Hanlthya-i)rav<uha7ia-bhai)hya , p. 73 1 Tbo 

refloxion of intelligence into intellect is supposed with a view 
to account for the perception of intelligence.' It is meant, that 
the soul, when it has received the rclaexiou of an atfe ition of 
the internal organ, to the end that it may behold itsoli possessed 
of that reflexion, must*be reflected back into that wgt.n ; just 
as a man s face must be reflected into a mirror, in ore or that 
he may see himself. The reflexion into the internal ergon must 
be reflected back into the soul; and this is the soul’s sel -inspec¬ 
tion. ami 

afqfsfltsfct G? I Ibid., p. TO. ‘Objects of right 

'O ' 

notion, namely, nature, soul, etc., are perceived, when l orno by 
the affection known as instrument ol right notion, and when, 
in conjunction with that ulIcoLiou, reflected in the sou! ' 

The notion 1 1 ’ is an affection of the internal organ; hut the 
object of that; notion is soul : for the affection ‘ I ’ is nothing 
but the soul reflected into the internal organ. He ice, the 
notions, or altoctions, of that organ, in the form ‘X eogiize’, or 
1 1 am happy and so forth, mean, that the soul cognizes, or 
is happy, etc. 

1 :iT5?rf?fa^wq qftpmw fassfa ?sin*rt- 

•3 -vS '*3 

Patcmjala-bhdshija-vdrttika, MS fol. 85, verso. ‘ That evolution 
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reflections, accounts itself, from ignorance, a wilier and 
a doer ; and, of course, it befalls it, to experience happi¬ 
ness, misery, Elysium, Hell, birth, death, etc., the fruits 
of good and evil works. I'or, since the soul, though not 
actually a doer, misapprehendingly thinks itself one, 

which is certitude about, i.e. cognition of, sound and other 
objects being established to belong to the intellect, its, that 
evolution’s, effects, namely, will, activity, happiness, misery, 
desert, impression ( sanskara ), etc., are established to be properties 
of the intellect solely.’ 

3rd u II 'W H 

U'TiTiUWfR: U 1 Sankhya-pravachana- 

bhashya, p. 22(1. ‘“The egoizer, not the soul, is the agent.” 
That internal organ which has egoism for its characteristic 
affection is the ogoizor. It alone is endowed with activity.’ 

The fifty-fourth aphorism of the Sankhyct-pravachana , Book 
VI, is included above. 

Since the Sfuikhya.s consider the ir&oriial organ to be the 
real agent, or doer ot works, the virtue and vice arising from 
the works arc supposed to bo that organ's properties,--or evo¬ 
lutions from it, as they are styled,@-and not properties of the 
soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert 
is comprehended among the properties of the internal organ. 
Desert denotes both merit and demerit. 

aifri: f tr i 

pfiUPd rf^rfci Tm -Timur n 

ff<T I Ibid., p. 35. ‘ Nature executes works, which have 

fruits, good and evil. Moreover, nature, ranging the three 
worlds at will, eats those works, in the fruit,’ 

Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution, the internal 
organ, is hero spoken of as executing works and eating their 
fruit 
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it is brought into the bondage of experiencing those 
fruits. 1 This is what it is for the soul to be bound. 

By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the 
reflexions of will, activity, and other qualities o in¬ 
tellect, miaapprehendingly looks upon itself as an 
agent, etc., we are to understand it to bo meant, that 
the soul doss not really so look upon itself: for, as 
we have rennurkod, in the SiUikhya system, it hs s, in 
truth, no apprehension; both this and misapprehension 
being affections proper to tbo internal organ. 2 The 
soul’s being mmapprohensive is .nothing else hit its 
receiving the refrfloxion of this misapprehension ' an 

1 Big 

*\ 

^cTwrrff i Patau ala-hhinhyu vdrUika, MS fol. 67, recto ‘for 

•*3 

tho egoistic mUtions, “I do", stint tho like, arc, through thoir 
production 'of merit and demerit, the cause of the entire 
universe.' 

It meant, that, svhon a .man thinks, ‘I tun a dot r ’, he 
irv jlltK v i ce ,,r virtue from his doings. To tho end than thoir 
fruit may he reaped, if is that the world is produced. 

*3;:i!rrir*mr ni&a er towr: i 

vO 


| Ibid., fol. !•>, recto. This is an isolated verse, of 
unknown paternity. 

* The properties misery and ignorance are nature’s, not soul’s,’ 

Aftor quoting as above, Vijnfinn Bhikshu observes, that this 
and similar passages deny ignorance to the soul. 

See also the second passage from tho Tattva-kaumudi , given 
at p. 15. 

^ 


| Sdnkhya-pravaehnna-hhcLshya, p. 214, 1 And this 
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affection of intellect. In fact, neither does it at all 
misapprehend, nor does it at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the Sankhya allow 
themselves in singular theories, intelligible only at 
the cost of close attention. That the soul should be 
made out destitute of all specific qualities, 1 such as 
apprehension, will, etc., is most material to their views; 
and hence they altogether refuse to it the possession 
of apprehension. Now, misapprehension itself is a 
species of apprehension, mistaken apprehension; 2 as 
the taking nacre to be silver. Thus they are driven 
to regard both sorts of apprehensioru, the true and 
the false, as affections of the internal organ, or re¬ 
flexions, in tho soul, of those affectionis. 

The precise mind of the advocates it>f the Sankhya, 
when they call activity an affection of the internal 
organ, and say, that only from misapprehension does 
the soul esteem itself an agent, will now L'cecome clear 
to the reader. As is tho case with apprehension, will, 
and activity, so is it with happiness and misery. 'i?hjtt 
is to say, they are all evolutions from the internal 
organ; 3 and their reflexions in the soul are the soul’s 

non-discrimination, an affection of the internal organ, becomes, 
in tho shape of reflexion, as it were a property of soul,’ 

1 3?cT 3TRHr farw 1 Ibid., p. 9(3. ‘ Therefore tho 

v* 

goul is without qualities.’ 

But compare what is said at the foot of page 39, 

2 See the note at p. 15, 

3 f^vr^s.fq fgfg: 

Cl ffl fqrq fdhRHlff 1 Sankhya-prava- 

chana-bhashya, p. 113. ‘ Though the qualities, happiness, 
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becoming happy or miserable. 1 Again, either a fresh 
affection of the internal organ, cognizing 1,h3 soul, 
when happiness or misery is reflected therein, or the 
reflection, in the soul, of such an affection, is the 


misery, «tu., aro properties of the internal organ, 1 there”, 
namely in the soul is their “ residence ”, or abiding, in the 
form of reflexions, “owing to non-discrimination ”, as ( cause.’ 

The aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of tho sixth Book. 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolu¬ 
tions from tho internal organ; and the first two are likewise 
termed affections of that organ. All affections of tho internal 
organ are held to be objects of consciousness. Cognition, will, 
activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objeotu of this 
sort, are affections ; but merit, demerit, and impress on, not 
being objects of consciousness, arc not viewed as affections. 

I A distinction is groundlessly taken, by the Saukhyas, 
between happiness and misery and tho experience thereof. 
Happiness and misery, they say, reside in the interna’ organ ; 
and the reflections of them, cast on the soul, aro tho soul's 
experience of them. Hence it is, that they called the toul the 
experience!-—of happiness and of misery, to wit. But that 
exponent o, since it is only a reflexion, and therefore an evo¬ 
lution from the internal organ, and not intrinsic to (he soul, 
is considered to be false. 

NTh'ffr gfsft 4 Kfvi: eYsfq f^qoT m 11 


! Hdnhhya-t&ra, MS fob 30, recto. 


‘ Another bondage 


is the reflection, in intelligence—immutable, unaffeetec, other- 
like—of tho intellect's misery ; and it is the soul’s oxporionoe 
of misery. This too is false in tho mirror of intcUigJnce, or 
soul.’ 

It is olisoi vable, that though the Sfinkliyas distinguish 
between happiness and misery and the experience of them— 
taking the former to he affections of tho internal organ, and 


0 
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soul’s cognizing itself as happy or miserable; 1 and in 
this consist all its bondage and wretchedness. To 
escape from this wretchedness, he who listens to the 
Sankhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives 

the latter to be reflections o£ those affections, lying on the 
soul—still they give to these latter as well, tho name of 
happiness and misery. 

siferfaFrcfa m: i Sanlchya-prava- 

-3 O 

chana-bhdshya , p. 10. ‘ Happiness and misery reside in the 

soul likewise, in the form of reflexions.’ 

l The reflexions, in tho soul, of the internal organ’s 
affections, happiness and misery, are tho soul’s happiness and 
misery. Then the soul, together with those reflexions, is 
reflected into the internal organ : and thus is constituted that 
organ’s affection in tho form of ‘ 1 am happy ’, or ‘I am 
miserable’. Afterwards, the reflection of those reflexiform affec¬ 
tions is cast upon the sonl; and this is its physic appre¬ 
hension of them: in other words, it is the soul’s cognition, 
‘I am happy’, or ‘I am miserable’. 

q^q tfelU%fl^RR*qq- 

VD 

qqpl i ^id., P . 99. *i» 

order to account for tho complex cognition, “1 am happy”, 
or the like, wo believe, that tho very affection of intellect 
takes on a similar form. Acknowledging that there is only 
the assimilation of tho soul to that affection, namely by tho 
soul’s receiving its reflexion, wo do not hold that there is, 
in the soul, any form but that of such affection received by 
tho soul as a reflexion. For, if wo held an independent 
form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the soul, is 
changeable.’ 

Compare what is said at p. 42, about the affection of the 
internal organ, in tho form of ‘ I cognize the jar ’, and its re¬ 
flexion in the soul. 
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from it this discriminative knowledge, that to do and 
to experience are qualities of nature alone—for the 
internal organ is an evolution of nature; and the soul 
is in every way distinct from nature, and is, in reality, 
neither doer nor experiencer of happiness or of 
misery, 1 and is unchangeable—-is released I'rtm the 
captivity of nature. For it is a dogma of the Sankhya, 
that for shamofastness, nothing surpasses nature. So 
long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her 
toils; but, directly when her delusive play is noticed, 
she flees, in confusion, from soul, and her 'ace is 
never beheld again. 4 Accordingly, when the soul lias 
acquired right apprehension, accumulated works, are, 
by its d'licaey, done away. And, inasmuch as it no 

1 See the py-ssag'O frow Jho SChibhifa’Sdra, given at p. 44. 

'SKFifl: e^RflT if f5fife7fr?VfFT qfrWqftl | 

qr SSKWtfa qqq ir&wqfcf qwq II 

sT -■» *-■> 

| Sixty-first stanza of the Sftnlhya-kdrikd. ‘My opinion 

is, that nothing is more coy than nature; which, on finding 
herself linhold by the soul, does not again come in -ight of 
him.’ 

q^qoT qf^iirfqsi^.’Tqim'Tifqife'dqq^qiqfq ^fai- 

•o 

arqr: q?;q: qqq q^q q^qgq'q i smuya- 

' CO vj 

pravachmia-bhashyn, p. 154. ‘Nature, also when her defects, 
namely ehangeahlencss, tho lining filled with misery, (it?., have 
been observed by tho soul, abashed, never again approaches 
him ; like as a woman of good family.’ 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in ’he con¬ 
templation of tho Sankhya and Yoga systems, it is an insen¬ 
tient principle. 
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longer deems itself a doer, its current works, or those 
which it does day by day, do not devolve upon it 
either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust the experi¬ 
ence of fructeseent works, has it to remain in its 
body; and, when these works shall have received their 
full requital, it will relinquish the body, and there 
will be no more fear, for it, of Elysium, or of Hell, 
or of metempsychosis : since then no works will ap¬ 
pertain to it, the experience of which will oblige it to 
tenant a corporeal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, what I have said 
above should he kept in remembrance; that, agreeably 
to the Sankhya, neither apprehension nor misappre¬ 
hension actually belongs to soul, both being qualities 
of the internal organ.’ Therefore, the cognition, ‘T am 
distinct from nature, and am unchangeable', is an 
affection of the internal organ : and this organ is an 
evolution from nature. So it is to be understood, that, 
as nature, by means of its evolution, misapprehension, 
binds the soul, so no less, through its evolution, right 
apprehension, does it set the scul free. Hence nature 
is both the captivator and the emancipator of the 
soul. 2 According to the Sankhya doctors, the entire 


1 ^ f=TWf%T5F?l 1 Ibid., p. 43. 

1 And discrimination and non-discrimination, both which are 
affections, belong to the mind alone.’ 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul 
and nature, is the right approhension mentioned ill the text, 
which is to bo acquired before emancipation can be realized. 
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office of nature is to bring about the experience and 
the liberation of the soul. 1 Nay, these authorities 
even declare, that, in truth, the soul is neither bound 

cm swtusrci qsrTfa i cwr 

I tbid. 1 Thus, to whatever soul nature 

shows itself, as not discriminated therefrom, that very soul, and 
no other, does it huld captive, through junction, by force of 
the impress,ion of that non-discriniination. In like manner, to 
whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminated therefrom, that 
very soul it releases, through disjunction from itself, by the 
destruction of the impression aforesaid.’ 

1 ssraRfr fsRuRq qwq qfdfaiq^q- 

S3 S3 S3 

<f:^btMt'4 qfqfqisra4|l* eff HqRRq 31*1- 

S3 «0 

1 NNtfi ?qr4 qRJflffe;: fi : i 

q?rfq qtgq? tfumfq it; swwfef wrfq 

V <3 

irrgr cpfa: i Ibid., pp. 110-1. ^Nature’s fabricat ng the 

world is lor the purpose of liberating the soul—natural y freed 
from the bondage of misery—from the misery which is in it, 
in the form of reflexions, or from that misery which is an 
affection of the internal organ, and is connected with the soul 
through the relation of reflexion. Or nature's fabricating the 
world is for its own behoof, i.e. to deliver itself from veritable 
misery. Though the aim, in creation, is experience., as well 
as emancipation, the latter alone is specified, because it holds 
the chief place,’ 

The first aphorism of the Sdnlchya-prava/:liana, Bool II, is 
here commented on. It js cited in short iu the next extract. 

By nature’s creation for itself we are to understand, that it 
creates inclusively for itself, while oflicially creating fer soul. 
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nor freed, but that bondage and freedom both apper¬ 
tain to nature; as is distinctly set forth in the sixty- 
second stanza of the Sankhyakarika d 


The words subjoined make this evident: Fff} 

^ ^ si * 

m i rrwfy 

<7wmr ftw h fastfh i % 

swwq ffcurtamirfa qw?jrt?1^rqft?fa , ibid., P , 

151. ‘ But, if it be said, that creation, by nature, is laid down 
—in the sentence, “ For the liberation of the already liberated 
soul, or for itself —to he for its own, i.e. for nature's sake 
'also ; it 18 admitted. Still, abstractedly from sorvice of the soul, 
there cannot be nature’s service of itself. For the good to be 
done for itself, by nature, is the deliverance of itself from the 
soul, whose experience and emancipation it has brought to 
effect.’ 

But how, it may he asked, does nature free the soul by 
forming the world? The ensuing extract will disclose the 
singular view which the advocates of the Sankhya cherish on 

this point: suqgru 

qw-ff ‘4«rater*T: I Ibid., p. 138. «By trans¬ 
migration of the subtile body, through birth, is gained immedi¬ 
ate discrimination. From this comes the soul’s aim, emancipa¬ 
tion. Such is the meaning,’ 

We are now enabled to sec in what sense it is understood, 
that nature aims to liberate the soul by creating the world. 
In furnishing the soul with a body, mind, senses, etc., it ca¬ 
pacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which likewise it brings 
into existence; and by this knowledge the soul becomes un¬ 
fettered, 

1 ciwq q Hrsfq qifeifi; t 

HUlfq q'c-qu =e? HRfSRI STfifcT: |i 
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Such arc the chief doctrines of the Sankhya and 
Yoga. But, as I have already remarked, taere is 
this groat distinction between these systems, that the 
latter recognizes God, while the former denies Him. 1 

‘Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or reed, or 
transmigrates : it is nature, in relation to various so-ils, that 
transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.’ 

nficfo cTTsm> i Sanlihya-prc vaehana- 

'O 

bhashya. p. 155. ‘ Bondage and roloase belong to natu o alone; 
because to it , in truth, belongs misery.’ 

Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author saja : nfrf- 

^ffl Bf=r: I Ibid., p. ‘20. 

‘The bondage of the soul, consisting in its connexion with misery, 
which is inflexional, is unreal. This is the import.’ 

i The ninety-second aphorism of the Hdnkhya-provachana, 

Boot I. is | ‘ Since the being of I’Svara is not 

proved.’ 

3TK«r: qfiJN fiat Tattva-kaumudi , 

p, r» 1. 1 “ Commencement, i,e. creation, is executed by nature 

exclusively, not by I^vara.’ 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who 
wrote the Sdukhya-pravachana-bfidshya and the Totlva-l aumudi , 
to disprove Ciod’B existence. At the same time, neither Vijnana 
Bhikshu nor Vaohaspati Midra was a thorough-going Sankhya. 
This is shown as to the former, by the fact that he strives 
strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, of the system 
he so largely endorses. 

The Yoga, avowedly indeed, is theistic; but, on near scrutiny, 
wo find this claim to be futile. The God of the Yoga differs 
in no respect, psychically, from its man or beast. His spirit 
is as incognitive as a clod; and his intornal organ, which 
creates (lie world, and which is omniscient, and omnipotent, is 
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The Sankhyas hold, that the Veda had no author. 
Yet they do not, like the Mimansakas, contend, that 
it has existed from eternity. They say, that, at the 
beginning of each renovation of the universe, it has 
issued from the mouth of Brahma. He was no con¬ 
scious composer of it, however: it simply escaped 
from him like an expiration. Thus the Sankhyas, 
though maintaining that the Veda originated from 
Brahma, would have it to be authorless. And they 
further declare, that, often as the universe has been 
redintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced 
without the least variation whatevor, and thus has 
retained the same form from all duration of time. 1 

an evolution from nature. Tn the matter of omnipresence— 
or, rather, all-pcrvadingness--he possesses it, indeed; but so 
does every other spirit, down to that of a troc. 

•o 

Patanjala-bhashyavarttilca , MS fol. 87. recto. ‘ As for the 
custom, in Yoga treatises, of saying, that tho supremo T’svara 
is omniscient, etc., it is in compliance with popular usage.’ 

1 ^ ftsndj soffit i*;r4wf$sra: 11 VO, HU UqtvV-Vfl 

Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya, pp. 181-2. 

1 “ Tho Vedas are not eternal, since there is scripture for their 
originatodness.” There being the scripture, “ He, Brahma, per¬ 
formed austerity, and from him, so doing, the three Vedas 
were produced”, the Vedas are not from eternity. This is the 
sense.’ 

The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book 
V, is herein included. 

Still the Sankhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were 
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Strange, indeed, are the tenets that have been 
enumerated. Great labour, as we see, lias been ex¬ 
pended for the one end of proving, that the sotd must 
he regarded as devoid of apprehension, will, activity, 


composed by Hrahmfl. 

o 

SPdreqt.: fqyff 

•.1-5 -O 

q%qqV-r?r i qq 

o Cv so sa cs * 

*TqWT: gq-jSM ^4 dqf?q I 3# q q qmqr: 1 

•o 

riqr R yfd: i rftq^q qq*q fdAdf-dddcl^ 

o cs V 

q^iq?" ^^qrfelrfd | Ibid., pp. JKk-3. ‘Not fnm the 

mere fact of its being uttered by a person, can one si y there 
is producedness of n thing !>> Mint person ; since it is not the 
wont to speak of the respiration of deep sleep kb the preduotion 
of a perse, n : lint, by reason of its production consciously, a thing 
is said to he produced try a person. Tho Vedas howeter, just 
like an expiration, arid by virtue of desert of mull, issue, 
spontaneously, from Brahnili, without over being consciously 

produced ly him. Home they arc not productions of a person. 
And thus the scripture: “This, which is the Rig-vr.ia . is the 
efflation of that great being.’’’ 

The last extract, if fully given, would be seen to recite the 
other divisions of Veda, the Yajttsh, etc. 

Tn proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the pmagruph 

to which this note is attached, we read : qqfq^Trnqrqqrfq R 

qqRitqRqqlqq^R^qqfq i ibid., P . i«2. -Mid the 

*0 ="■ o 

texts of scripture declaratory of the eternaluess of r,hc Vedas 
signify, that tho course of their uniform verbal collccti in has 
never been departed from at the times of the several renovations 
of the universe.’ 
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happiness, misery, and all other qualities. For it is 
asked, if apprehension, will, and the like, be allowed 
to soul, and these qualities be proved natural to it, 
what is to transform its nature, and how will its 
liberation be effected ? For, in all the Systems, the 
absence of apprehension, will, etc., is held to be neces¬ 
sary to the state of emancipation; the dread of ap¬ 
prehension, will, etc., being such, that all manner of 
wretchedness is believed to ensue, where they subsist. 
To be released from misery is, of course, necessary 
to emancipation. Hence all the Systcmatists, with a 
view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretched¬ 
ness, aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid 
of apprehension, will, and the rest; and each of them 
frames a project after his own principles. As for the 
upholders of the Sankbya, to their mind, nothing can 
be done, unless the soui be demonstrated to have been 
devoid of apprehension, will, and all other qualities, 
from all time. 1 We have seon what extraordinary 


1 i aw aww vv* a ftwt- 

V3 N© 


firaBar* m T q 


>o 

gwrarfci i Ibid., pp. 14-5. 

1 Bondage, in this system, is connected with misery. This 
bondage is not natural to the soul, in the way about'to be 
explained ; since it cannot reasonably be supposed, that they 
who are directed can carry out, or perform, tho instructions 
of the Voda regarding moans for the emancipation of that 
which is naturally bound. For fire cannot be set free from the 
heat that is natural to it.’ 
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things they have enunciated. It is a long way that 
they have wandered beyond the limits of common 
souse, after having once over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mlmansa, as it is of 
the other Systems, to consider bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion, and soul and what is not soul; but simply to 


Those words expound the seventh aphorism of the SanJehya- 

pravach/ma, Hook I. 

What is meant hv the lorm ‘ natural' will bo made manifest 
by these words, which arc put into the mouth of an objector ; 

'NT i q%jr srw- 

I qqr ^ q'TJffq GirnfaW- 

1 ibid., p. 1G. 1 But wo see the 

elimination even of that which is natural. For instinco, the 
natural whiteness of whilo cloth is removod by dyeing; or, 
again, the germinativo power of a seed, though natural, is 
destroyed by tire.’ 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is hore arid to be 
natural to such cloth ; so, if cognition, will, huppincst, misery, 
etc., wore supposed to be qualities of the sou]—as tin Naiyayi- 
kas assert they are—they would bo tailed natural t.o it, in the 
terminology of the Sanlshya. On this point tin: Sankhyas 
assail the S'aiyiiyilcas; as might lie shown by adduction of 
texts, il it were necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be flit missal of 
misery, so must there he of cognition likewise ; it being itself 
a misery, and compounded of the three gunas. See the note 
at p. 17; and a passage cited at p. 89, which imjlios that, 
if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul; a 1 jss would 
be sustained in liberation—when it must lie parted with—and 
liberation would he no supreme aim of the soul. Will and 
other qualities oboy the same law as cognition. Sec, further, 
what is said at p. 2!>, on the notion of liberation ci mmon to 
all the Systems. 
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treat of the precepts of the Veda, and. of its cultus: 
and I do not purpose to examine it as touching these 
heads. Its points which are here especially deserving 
of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates the 
idea of God; and, in the second place, it contends, 
that the Veda was originated by no one, hut has 
always existed. The injunctions, inhibitions, and good 
and evil fruits of works rehearsed in it, are held, 
indeed, to be true. But the accounts of the divinities, 
given in the Veda, are reputed to he false, 1 and to 

1 3Tcf: cfjSRfq d UFFcT iUThiq 

o 

dum i u#r ^eidts^adt dr TifeiT 

O sO ■< 

SltfW d d fqihfrfcpf'T I dUUdldt 1? -dlddld- 

dlfld dfdfdddfdsq;^: ] dd iqq £f?c?Tsfq diqt 

^qatfcr m dfcnnn dUdd; i lihatla-dipika, MS ninth 

chapter, second quarter, topic o{ Dev,aid. 1 Therefore it is not, 
by any means, to bo acknowledged, that a god is an ombodied 
form, and so forth ; but he is to he regarded as a mere verbal 
expression of the Veda. As for the thing signified ly that 
expression , it is held to bo according to the expression, some 
sentient being, or insontient object—not endowed, however, 
with a figure, etc., i.e. purely notional. But, in devotion and 
so forth, more meditation on him, in picturing to oneself the 
unreal as real, is to be observed. Such is the gist of the 
doctrine of Jairnini, here considered. But, by the very repeti¬ 
tion of this blasphemy , my tongue contracts defilement—from 
which the remembrance of Hari is the only safeguard.’ 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing 
‘an embodied form and so forth’, are indicated as follows: 

ftmm qfciijfji uTur cuqfci fwr^fcT ^ i 

"O * 
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have been written solely for the purpose of magnify¬ 
ing works. With regard to this matter, the surpris¬ 
ing nolions about to he noted, aro professed. It is 
recorded, in the Veda, that Elysium is obtained by 
sacrifice. And a sacrificial observance consists in 
offering, in fire, clarified butter, flesh, etc., to Indra, 
Varuna Agni, and other divinities ; with the recitation 
and intonation of hymns of praise from the Veda, and 
laudation of the exploits and virtues of the a'oresaid 
divinities. Now', the Mimansakus, assort, tha; Indra 
and those other divinities have no existence whatever, 
and that the prowess ascribed to them is entirely 
fictitious. Nevertheless, there is such a wonderful 
potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, in 
their name, after the manner prescribed by th s Veda, 
and in uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn 
them, as to ensure attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Naiyayikas and Vaiseshikas hold, for their fore¬ 
most doctrines, as follows. 1 They believe in a God, 

S'cifilra--iUAIid; the manuscript not at hand for refer nice. ‘A 
god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a sncrijict, is satis¬ 
fied and becomes auspicious.’ 

Consonantly to the Mimansfi theory, works aro instinct with 
an inherent potency for desert; and, though the devotee may 
be convinced, that the gods are purely chimerical, Mlmansakas 
believe, that ho derives virtue, as it were magically, from adoring 
them. 

i Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be vovified 
by a heedful perusal of the Bhashd-parichchheda, It has been 
translated into English by Dr. Riier, in the ninth volume of 
the Bibliotheca Indica. The reader may profitably compare 
with if IT. J. R. Ballantyne’s translation of the TarTtasangraha, 
as far as if goes. But both these works must be used 
critically. 
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described as one, i oternal, immutable, without form, 
pervading everything, all-powerful, omniscient, framer 
of the universe, lord of all, and bestower of the con¬ 
sequences of the good and evil works of souls, which 
souls have always existed. In order towards this 
bestowal, He fashions the world out of its material 
cause, and preserves the world, governs it, and brings 
it to a termination. The followers of the two systems 
just named maintain, that some of the constituents 
of the world had no beginning, and that others among 
them had. Of the former category are the originary 
atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, as well as ether, 
time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the minutest 
portion of earth, or the like; invisible to the eye, in¬ 
tangible to tho hand, in short, inappreciable by any 
of the senses; and it is incapable of further division. 
It is supposed to have existed, spontaneously, from 
eternity. From the aggregation of atoms results what¬ 
ever is visible, tangible, etc., earth and water, for 
example; and hence such things had a beginning, and 
are also liablo to destruction, To souls belong appre¬ 
hension, will, activity, happiness, misery, virtue, vice, 
and other qualities; and they are eternal and innu¬ 
merable, and distinct from the body, the senses, and 
the mind. Further, they are all-pervading. It is only 
so much of the soul as dwells in the body, that can 
see, hear, apprehend, will, etc.; and yet the psychical 
essence is not limited by the body, but is diffused 
everywhere. 1 Moreover, like the other Systematists, 

l No one ol tho Six Systems entertains correct ideas of 
spiritual substance. Material properties are attributed to it by 
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the Naiyf'.yikas and Vaiseshikas allege, that the soul 
misapprehonsively identifies with the body, etc., and 
that, consequently, to it all wretchedness adheres, and 
that solely through right apprehension can it escape 
therefrom, and attain emancipation. In the tvo sys¬ 
tems under notice, the Veda is believed to have God 
for its author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several 
Systems, the Vedanta excepted, which possess the 
greatest importance. There are many distinctive doc¬ 
trines, in them, of lesser moment, which dem md no 
mention on the present occasion. 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has 
not girded his loins pertinaciously to withstand the 
truth, can readily discern, that, since these systems 
disagree among themselves, they cannot all he true. 
When one man calls a thing black, and another man 
calls it white, it is clear, that one or other (if them 
is in the wrong. There are some people who labour 
hard to make out, that there is no discordancy among 
the Six Systems. Let them only look into tin funda¬ 
mental aphorisms of those systems, and they will see, 
that the views laid down in one sot are, in another 
set, repeatedly brought forward and refuted. S'ankara 
A'eharya and others even go the length of reviling 
those who doviate from themselves in doctrine. Dor 

all of them. For instance, they ascribe dimension to the soul ; 
and they further speak of it as actually touching matter. 
Again, though they hold the soul to he indisoerptible, they use 
Bueh language as that, though diffused everywhere, it is in 
contact with a jar in the place where the jar is and no 
elsewhere. 
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instance, S'ankara stigmatizes a Naiyayika as a bull, 
sans horns and tail, 1 

i In his commentry on the lirihad Aranyaka Upanishad. 
Vijnftna Bhikshu writes thus, of the VednntiiiB : SlfqffTcfjfFft 

tarrf^^rort ^qfHgwr fpfeqflaR- 

X5 so 

Uffiql fRSjrfH^a: 1 Patanjala-bhdslmya- 

VOO s3 Cv 

vdrttika, MS fol. 80 verso. 1 The false doctrines of the modern 
Vedftntins, so self-styled, mninlaining that the world is unreal, 
as being in accord with the views of the infidels, should be 
avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation.’ 

Vijnana, who lived centuries ago, meant, by ‘ modern 
VodantiiiB, so self-styled’, S'ankara A'charya and his school. 
These he looked upon as innovators with respect to the 
Vedanta notions ho himself professed ; which, aright or amiss, 
he considered us much more anoient, and as alone genuine. 

The same writer again says; fa,W 

Hraqrar eratfar ^rrq^^r ftonqipt crq 1 

Sdnkhya-pravai'hana-bhdshya, ]>. 107. ‘ For the rest, by the 

canon, “The idea of the falsity of all infidelity”, they who 
account virtue, etc., to be false, like a dream, arc, verily, 
a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the term “illusory”, 
argue the world to be sprung from nescience.’ 

Vijnftna Bhikshu says, at p. 23 of tho Sdnkhya-pravachana- 

bhiishya ; Hlfw^rr foanfRi^nr Sdmozittika is, 

then, equivalent to dvidyaka ; and this scarcely differs in import 
from mayika. ‘Illusory’, though an experimental rendering, 
may, therefore, be allowed. 

It is the Amara-kosa which Vijnana boro quotes from. 
S'ankara A'charya, moreover, owns, that the founders of tho 
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Pray, is this a token of unanimity? Even without 
separate consideration of the tenets of the several 
systems, it becomes manifest, that they contain errors, 
and, by consequence, that their authors, the Rishis, 
like ourselves, were not infallible. When, however, 
each of these systems is examined by itself, as con¬ 
cerns its dogmas, these conclusions are rendered in¬ 
dubitable. 


philosophies wore not at unity among themselves : jfwir- 

!Tc*qrfiTOcTRrFlfq cfarewql 

‘ For mutual opposition is seen 

between Kapila, Kanabhuk, and other authors of systems, 
whose greatness is conceded to bo notorious.’ 

This passage, which occurs in Sankara’s common tar] on the 
Brahma-tutm, is cited by the Reverend Professor Bansrjca, in 
his valuable Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, p. 18. 

Vary different, in their sentiments, were the Hindu 
philosophical writers of bygone days from those o: recent 
times, with their nugatory endeavours to reeon lile the 
irreconci lable. 



CHAPTER HI 


An Examination of the Sanhhya Doctrines (1) of the 
Non-existence of trod, as concurrent with the Belief 
in Virtue, Vice, and their Fruits ; and (2) of the 
Acceftance of the Veda as having had no Conscious 
Author, and as being irrecusably authoritative. 

How great is the error of the Sankbya in denying 
the existence of God! On all sides of us, in this 
Cosmos, countless and manifest arc the tokens, from 
which it is certain, that some most mighty and in¬ 
effable Intelligence framed the world with design. 1 
Anv effort directed to an end haa aeW.ewidot.+i™- 
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being, Now, when, after contemplating a thing, we 
are certified that it is intended for a certain end, there 
is no room for doubt that an intelligent being has 
had to do with it. To give an example: I find, some- 
whore, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a meal for 
four men, and as much as they would requ re of 
pulse, rice, meal, ghee, vegetables, and so fortfc, dis¬ 
posed in separate vessels, and a fire-place, and the 
ground clean round about. Would any sceptic, I de¬ 
mand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requisites 
aforesaid were prepared by some one for cu inary 
purposes, or whether they collected together spontane¬ 
ously and fortuitously'? .lust so is it with a clock No 
one, on examining the arrangement of its wheels, will 
ever entertain a misgiving as to whether it was made 
by some one, and in order to measure time. Simi larly, 
I maintain, that this world is full of innumerable 
things, analogous in character to those above men¬ 
tioned, on scrutinizing which it becomos certain that 
they were made for such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a 
single thing—that is, not an aggregate made up of 
many and heterogeneous parts, jointly indicating a 
distinct final cause—though it be capable of produc¬ 
ing a certain end, still the doubt may arise concern¬ 
ing it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether 
it be governed by pure chance. Eor instance, I some 
upon one or two sticks. They may serve for cooking; 
and yet [ do not know, for certain, whether they 
were meant for that purpose. It may be, that they 
dropped accidentally from off somebody’s head. As 
they would answer for cooking, so they would answer 
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for other ends as well. I might drive ofi a dog with 
them; or I might turn them to account as stakes. 
No one can say, with perfect positiveness, for what 
particular end, out of these and others, those sticks 
wore designed. But, when I see together a fagot, 
and water, and pulse, and meal, etc., no hesitation 
possesses me, but certainty, that those appliances are 
for cooking. And the ground of this certainty is, that 
each of them bears a share in cooking; and it is out 
of question, that all those heterogeneous articles, con¬ 
curring to one end, could never have come together 
casually, each in its due measure and appropriate 
place, but must have been assembled by an intelligent 
being', and with design. Now, there are in this world 
unnumbered things which, not being single and in¬ 
composite, accomplish fixed ends. Had they been 
isolated, it would have been hard to say whether their 
ends were not the result of mere chance. But these 
things are compounded of numerous constituents, gross 
and subtile; each of which is necessary, in its pro¬ 
portion, to bring about the end, and is also of due 
dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, and is con¬ 
stituted of proper material; as, in a watch, the parts 
that should be made of iron are of iron; and it 
is similar as to those that should be of brass, of 
porcelain, and of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this 
world, which we of India did not heretofore thoroughly 
understand, yot the learned of Europe, with their 
subtile ingenuity, deep investigation, persistent industry, 
and the help of various instruments, have so explored 
the fabric of the body and of vegetable products, the 
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earth, celestial system, and the nature, varieties, and 
properties oi' water, air, light, etc., that he who 
reads the books written by those mon, gains an almost 
supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every 
hand innumerable evidences of the inscrutable p3wer 
and exquisite skill of God. Even in the human eye 
We perceive an amazing and indescribable workman¬ 
ship. Between the structure of the eye and that of 
the telescope there is some resemblance; only that 
the telescope is far inferior to the eye in nicety. 
Opticians have demonstrated, that everything seen by 
the eye must have its imago redacted on the retina; 
and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind 
with astonislimont. Part of the eye consists of lenses, 
and these are so disposed, and are made of sue! sub¬ 
stance, as that the desired end should he accomplished. 
Again, the eye has several internal departments; and 
so minute are some of them, as to be invisible, save 
with the assistance of the microscope. But all these 
constituent portions are constructed, and adjusted, and 
proportioned, agroeably to a fixed rule. As for the 
marvellous contrivances of the eye, adapted for look¬ 
ing at objects distant and near, and as the 1 ght is 
more or less; and the peculiar conformation of that 
organ in birds, fishes, and other animals, fitted to 
enable them to see objects according to their several 
circumstances; and many other particulars relating to 
the eye; if I were to treat of these topics exhaust¬ 
ively, I should be compelled to devote a large book 
to them. And now I would ask, if, on seeing pre¬ 
parations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, we 
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have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion 
with them, why should we harbour doubt, after look¬ 
ing upon natural objects such as have been spoken of, 
that they had a Maker? For, the same reasons that 
conclude an agent in the former case, present them¬ 
selves in the latter. If any one says, that, in the 
alleged instance of culinary ingredients, he has assur¬ 
ance of an agent, whereas he has none as regards the 
Maker of the world, I reply, that the reason is simply 
this: because of pride, he dislikes that the existence 
of God should be proved.; and, consequently, he does 
not earnestly apply his mind to deliberate on the 
subject, and so he arrives at no conviction of the 
truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as 
follows: 1 With respect to cooking materials, and with 
respect to a watch, and so forth, we acknowledge an 
agent, on the ground that we have seen people making 
watches: but we have never seen any one making the 
world: and therefore we do not own that it has a 
Maker. My reply is: Let a man of this country 
never have seen any one making a watch, and let it 
be, that no one here could make one : Nevertheless, if 
a watch were to be shown to him, and if he were to 
reflect on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the 

l What is objected in this and the next paragraph may bo 
thought almost too frivolous to merit refutation. At the same 
time, it correctly represents the crudities which one daily hears 
from the lips of young Hindus who have acquired a smattering 
of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single white 
man, 1 one flume ', who rejected Christianity. The North- 
Western Provinces and the West of India are here especially 
referred to. 
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end of each, would he not confess it to be the me¬ 
chanism of some very ingenious artificer '? Know, that 
the reason for acknowledging an agent is not the see¬ 
ing one engaged in action, hut, what I have stated 
before, namely, the perceiving that so many things, 
in due quantities and in fitting positions, have been 
collected together, every one of which, in its propor¬ 
tion, is indispensable to a certain end. For reason 
teaches, that it is impossible they could have been 
got together so systematically, but for the interven¬ 
tion of an intelligent agent. 

The word ‘nature’, 1 with some unthinking people, 
is regarded as so potent a charm, that the bare utter¬ 
ance of it is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is 
because ol nature, they say, that a human body arises 
from human seed, as wheat grows from wheat. To 
such persons I address a question; This ‘nature’ 
not being an intelligent thing, endowed with under¬ 
standing, will, and other qualities, how can if effect 
that in which tokens of the operation of understand¬ 
ing and design are distinctly manifest? Those who 
talk thus about nature plainly give proof, that they 
have not caught sight of the strong point of mv argu¬ 
ment, which is in this, that, on examining a bsdy, or 
other similar thing, it clearly appears, that it was 
made for certain ends, and that it exhibits, ns con¬ 
tributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great 
skill and forethought. Further, it is indubitab.e that, 
to devise anything for an end, and to construct it 

1 This in not tho Sfinkhya ‘nature’, prakriti, but jur own 
polysemantic ‘nature’, so very imperfectly apprehended by the 
sciolists spoken of in the last note. 
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after an exact consideration of many components be¬ 
fitting it, is impossible but to an intelligent being. 
An intelligent Maker is, therefore, established. And 
how can this be refuted by speaking of nature? Can 
nature resolve on a particular act, and is it conscious 
that, by doing so and so, a certain end will be brought 
about? If it can do thus, it is proved to be God; 
and then I and my opponent differ only about names. 
If, on the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a 
thing inanimate and devoid of understanding, it cannot 
produce the effects which my opponent attributes to 
it. For, if he reflects a little closely, he will see, 
that, though wo may allow air to possess the nature 
of raising dust from one spot and depositing it in 
another, yet it would never enter the mind, that the 
air should of itself rear a sumptuous house, or that 
fire should of itself cook pulse, bread, and vegetables. 

Now, observe the extraordinary position of the 
Sankhyas. They allege, that naturo, for the sake of 
soul, engages in various works; and, by way of prov¬ 
ing this point, they adduce the example of milk, 
which, though inanimate, with a view to the suste¬ 
nance of the calf, secretes itself, they say, in the udder 
of the cow. 1 But this is bringing forward one thing 

Tattva-kaumudi, p. 52. ‘ An insentient 

thing also is seen acting {or an end. For example, insentient 
milk exerts itsolf for the nurture of the calf.’ 

Vachaspati Mis'ra thus writes in his annotations on the 
fifty-soventh couplet of the Sdnkhya-kdrikd. 
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insusceptible of proof in order to ratify another thing 
of the same character. For, as I have before shown, 
the doing anything for an end can be predicated of 
none but an intelligent being. When a man hardens 
his heart, and determines to uphold atheism, how 
blind he grows! The Sankhyas, for instance, have 
converted into instruments for disproving the sxist- 
ence of God, that very thing which is an irrefragable 
testimony to the contrary. For the fact of milk, being 
produced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the calf, 
and countless other such things, go to prove, that 
God exists, and that all those are Ilis works; but the 
Sankhyas use them to prove, that the whole world, 
every constituent part of which is for an end, has 
for its author that which possesses no sentience— 1 
nature. 

Again, a most ogrogious error of the Sankhyas is 
seen in this, that, although they deny God, yet they 
believe in virtue, vice, and their fruits, and impose 
upon men’s shoulders the yoke of multifarious cere¬ 
monies, repetition of sacred words, austerities, medita¬ 
tion, otc. 1 One would indeed suppose that God must 
be the root, and the chief and first thing, n all 
religions. Except for God, who is there to enact com¬ 
mands and prohibitions ? And how can there be an 
Elysium, or a Hell? For who is there to award the 

Thirty-fifth apaorism 

of the SduJchya-pravachana, Book III ; in the Sankhya prava- 
ehana-bhashya, p. 149. ‘ One’s duty is performance of the works 

enjoined for one’s stage of life'. 

See the note at p. 91. 
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need of good works, or the penalty of evil? The 
truth is, that all the originators of ^astras, in this 
country, mistake in common in this, that, while dwell¬ 
ing on the consideration of virtue and vice, and their 
issues, they have forgotten, that the good and evil 
requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone:— 
God has enjoined virtue, and forbidden vice; and 
hence, being pleased with the obodient, He confers 
happiness upon them, and, by reason of His equity, 
visits punishment upon such as disobey His laws. 
Oblivious of this, the authors of the systems by 
degrees came to regard works, like seed, for instance, 
as possessing a natural power of bringing fotfh fruit. 
This error is not so patent in the Naiyayikas and some 
others; but it is most conspicuous in the Sankhya 
and Mimansa schemes, which even go the length of 
inculcating, that works can, of themselves, account for 
the production of the univorse, and that there is, 
therefore, no need of supposing an intelligent Author 
of it. 1 To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

1 Vijnina Bhiksliu thuB introduces the second aphorism of 
the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book V: fl^ 

fTtqq^fr u qqqfgor^^ 

fdb^frfd i ffankhya-pravachana-bhashya, p. 170. ‘ That 

which was assorted, viz., that 7svara cannot bo provod to exist , 
will not stand; since ho is proved to exist, by the fact, that 
there must be a giver of the fruit of works. They who 
object as above are refuted in what follows,’ 

The aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated: 
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How strange, once more, is the view of the Sankhyas 
concerning the Veda! At the beginning of each uni- 
versal renovation, it is emitted, they say, Iron the 
mouth of Brahma. But he is not its composer; lor he 
does not consciously frame it; it only proceeds from 
his throat, like an expiration. Against this I have to 
say, that no book can be originated that is riot made 
knowingly. In establishing the existence of God, I 
have said, that, on seeing materials for cooking we 
are cleai 1 , that all the various articles are for t ie end 
of cooking; and it is, further, certain, that they wore 
accumulated by some one. Just so, on observing, in 
a book, the. apt arrangement of its sentences, words, 
and letters, and its orderly construction, it becomes 
certain, that this arrangement and this construction 
have, for their end, the expression of certain ideas, 
and hence, that some one wittingly assembled as we 
find them, the letters, words, and sentences adverted 
to. For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give 
expression to certain ideas. But it is manifest, that 
this desire, and the collocation in fitting orcbr, with 
a view to such expression, are not the work of inert 
elements of language; since none hut a conscious 

cfiHOT fa&qfrlR I 

effloTif rfT'HH: 1 ibid., j.p. 170 - 1 . 'It 

is not proper to say that, in a cause super in .ended by 
ISvara, there takes place ail evolution which is the fruit of 
works: since the production of fruit may be accounted for, 
without the superintendence of Iivara, by works alone, which are 
granted, in all the systems, to be necessary for the production of 
effects. Such is the sense.’ 
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agent could design, and no other could determine, 
such an arrangement as I have spoken of. If the 
Veda was not devised by a conscious agent, how can 
it lay down injunctions and prohibitions ? And how 
can it inform us touching the fruit of good and evil 
works ? Even a child can understand, that, to give 
an order, or to notify a fact, implies mind, and not 
that which is destitute of it. Therefore, for letters, 
words, and sentences, things insentient, to come to¬ 
gether of their own accord, and to command, or the 
like, is impossible. 



CHAPTER IV 


Examination of the Sankhya Dogma, that Nature is 
the Material Cause of the World. 

The Sankhya doctrine o£ nature likewise seems to 
me altogether unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is 
the doctrine of atoms maintained in the ISyaya and 
the Vaisesbika. I do not mean, that these systems 
are right in arguing, that the world is composed of 
eternal atoms for I do not hold that anything, God 
excepted, is eternal; and I do hold, that, qui;e irrela- 
tively to any material cause, God created all things 
by His inscrutable might. What I here intend is, 
that, if one does not accept the belief, that the world 
was originated without a material cause, there is, to 
my thinking, no view left for him, more congruous 
with reason, than that which deduces the world from 
atoms. Hut what argument or reason is ;here for 
the proof of nature, and the great principle, and the 
organ of self-consciousness, etc. ? The Saukhj as assert, 
that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in 
everything 1 in the universe ; and that, therefore, one 

SO NO 

fsRtr 1 Sankhi/a-sara, MS fol. 11, recto. 
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is constrained to believe the material cause of the 
world to be that which possesses those qualities. And 
such is nature- 1 But this is not correct ; for happiness, 


1 Since, in like manner as we are wont to speak of jar-colour 
so, also, wo are wont to speak of woman-pleasure, sandal- 
pleasure, etc,, it is proper to suppose, that pleasure and the 
like inhere in objects,’ 

Vijniina is hole a victim to phraseology on which, plainly 
enough, ho did not reflect with sufficient attention. For ‘ jar- 
colour ’ moans ‘the colour of ajar’; whereas ‘sandal-pleasure' 
moans ‘the pleasure derived from the use of sandalSuch 
fallacies are far from uncommon among the puijdits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad 
syrtesim. 

wfeufi ^ u^r?ifqr wfsw emfarriwpfr- 

vS 

qr^rfTSU^Sfgirq^OTlffli’TfRl^ I Sdnkhyn-pravachana-bhdshya, 

p. 88. ‘And it has been said, that happiness and so forth just 
like colour, etc., arc properties of a jar and the like also; 
since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery , etc ti for 
properties, is the material cause of all other effects.’ 

1 efjrjf f> cfiiioyrimEBai gg q«Tf 

•~-3 

q?rrf? i fiqr q^rf^^'farsfq’ ^ru°r 

^Ramagisiar:*sRt?rHHr uiqfisqq; 1 aqr ^ cf^rw 

■O 'O 

qqiqqsqtji fug H^fcl I Tattoo. 

s© n3 

kaumudi , p. 24, * An effoct is seen to be made up of the 

qualities of its cause. For instance, cloth and the like are 
made up of their qualities, thread, etc. In like sort, also such 
an effect as the great principle, i.e, intellect, composed of 
happiness, misery, and insensibility, should be considered as 
made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility, appurtenances 
of its cause. And thus » cause made up of happiness, misery, 
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misery, and insensibility do not inhere in external 
things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and 
reside in it alone : As I shall prove presently. The 
truth is, that external objects may become the cause, 
to an intelligent being, of happiness, misery, aid so 
forth; a,s lire, on being touched, produces pain. 
Dire is not, however, the site of pain, but only the 
cause thereof, to him who touches it. It is a surprising 
error of the Sankhyas, that they assign to the outward 
material world such things as apprehension, will, 
happiness, misery, and so forth—which are qualities 
of the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no inde¬ 
pendent existence—and furthor allege, that, as is the 
world, so must be its material causo, namely, rature. 
In this way they make the soul to he insentient, and 

and insensibility, namely, naturo, tlic unmanifested, is estab¬ 
lished for them, viz. for intellect, etc.' 

Vftehaspali Misra’s language, throughout this passage, is 
somewhat lax. 'l’o exemplify: Instead of saying, fiat an 
effect is made up of the qualities of its cause, he ou ;ht, in 
strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an (fleet is 
beholden, for its own qualities, to those of its onus:. So, 
again, it is a loose mode of expression, to speak of nature as 
being made up of happiness, misery, and insensibility ; since 
these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as cous .ituting 
nature’s qualities, or properties. This latter assertion is shown 

by what follows: fl TOt fllT- 

so -c ® 

rqFHcbrirafr ‘fl 7! ^ 1 Hanley a-pnw ichana- 

bhdshya, pp. 88-9. ‘ As for the phraseology, that tlic gunas, 

or components of nature, are made up of happiness, etc., it is 
accountable for only by the identity, under one aspect, of a 
property and that which is propertied ; as we hear it said, that 
mind is one with resolve.’ 
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the world and its material cause to be intelligent. And 
while they make the latter to be intelligent, they say, 
that nature, the great principle, and so on, are nothing 
but insentient substances. 1 Such strange entities as 
these can never be established by any ratiocination. 

Let the terms prakriti, sattva, rajas, tanias, buddhi, 
and ahankara bo taken otherwise than as they are 
taken in the Sankhya, and the result will bo very 
different. Goodness, passion, and darkness, a Naiya- 
yika might argue, may be conditions of soul, and 
therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : For 
‘ nature,’ in such a souse, or svabhava, is one of the 
classical acceptations of the multivoeal prakriti. When 
the apprehensive faculties of the soul are in their full 
vigour, and when the soul is calm and unperturbed, 
it may be said to be in a state of goodness; when 
agitated, and greatly drawn towards external objects, 
we may speak of it as being in a state of passion; 
and, when it is stupefied, one may call it dark. 2 
Again, intellect is a quality of soul ; and to soul 
appertains egoism 3 also. If we understand, in some 
such way, the words selected, in the Sankhya as funda- 

1 ! TaUva-haumudi, p. 20. 

* ■O 

‘The whole, nature, intellect, and bo on, are insentient.’ 

2 The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their 
conjugates, as hore employed, and elsewhere, must he under¬ 
stood to bo technical, and as inexpressive substitutes, at best, 
for the sattva, rajas, tamos, etc., of the Sanskrit. 

3 In the Sankhya, buddlii, intellect, is the organ of cogni¬ 
tion ; ahankdra, that of egoism: but, in this place, the 
Nyaya view is adopted, that is to say, that intellect itself is 
cognition, and that ahankdra itself is egoism. 
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mental technicalities, the things denoted by them can 
be proved to have existence; but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, liow the Sankhyas 
came to entertain such strange ideas on the subject 
under discussion. Nevertheless, considering t ie in¬ 
tellectual peculiarities of the pundits, and their method 
of argumentation, I hazard this conjecture. There is 
no question, that the atheistic Sankhya system was 
not primeval in India; for, though the Manu-sivnhiUl, 
the CiUd, and other books, in describing the generation 
of the world, otc., countenance the tenets .if the 
Sankhya, yet God likowise is there acknowledged to be 
the Autbex of the world. Hence, it seems to me, that 
the theistic Sankhya was first elaborated, and the 
atheistic, by little and little, at an after-period. The 
germ of the former may have been as follows. It is 
written in the Veda, with reference to God, that, at 
tho time the world was made, ‘He saw’, urd that 
he said, ‘ 1 am one: I would become many.’ By 
these words, perception and self-consciousness are 
implied to have arisen, in God, at the begin ling of 
tho universe: and perception is intellect; and the 
notion denoted by ‘I’ is egoism. T’roin this the 
ancients may have concluded, that God, in order to 
the construction of the world, assumed intellict and 
egoism; 1 and thus they may have been induced to 

l This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensuing 
words ot Vijuana Bhikshu : H 

P=r 1 3ankhya' 

pravaehana-bhdshya, p, CO. * Also in tho Vsdtf, by the teats, 
8 
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regard His intellect and egoism as the causes of the 
world. One will here ask: Though thoy thus account¬ 
ed intellect and egoism the causes of the world, still 
these are only its instrumental causes; and why do 
you suppose that they are held, in the Sfinkhya, 
to be material causes? The answer is, that the 
pundits have, come, in process of time, to forget the 
true character of several things which they have been 
accustomed to treat about. Thus, in many cases, as 
concerns qualities, which are inseparable from things 
qualified, they have brought themselves to think of 
them as independent things possessing qualities. The 
founders of the Sankhya system, having long been 
used to call intellect and egoism the instrumental 
causes of the world, passed on to view them as 
independent objects, and have ended in making them 
the material causes of tho world. In attributing to 
qualities tho nature of independent objects, nay, in 
ascribing to them personality, the Hindus, in other 

‘He beheld’, ‘He saw’, etc.., we learn, that, from intellect 
itself, produced at the outset nf creation, was the creation of 
all besidos itself.' 

m i qz pit 

•O O'. XJ -3 

FrfawrccTWS’ 

e \ c\ c\ ■* o cs 

sRROlcWr&fwiR: l nid > p- <And this is an 

expedient argument on this behalf. Since, in passages of tho 
Voda and of the Smritis, such as “ May I become many ", “ May 
T be produced ”, etc., it is set forth, that tho creation of tho 
elements and tho like is preceded by egoism as <i cause , egoism 
is made out to be the immediate cause of tho creation, which 
creation has an affection of intellect for its mediate cause.’ 
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instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For example, 
we find, in the Puranas and other books, accounts of 
the generation of love, wrath, serenity,, content, and 
such like qualities, takon by themselves, and stories 
of their nuptials and so forth. The general error here 
animadverted on is not, however, peculiar to the 
Hindus. The old inhabitants of other countries than 
India were not clear of it. In the second and 
following centuries of the Christian era, Valentinus, 
Basilidos, and other heretics, as is evidenced >y their 
writings, made intellect, will and other qua ities to 
possess personality; and they regarded them as makers 
of the world. The progress in error of the Sankhyas 
was, it appears to me, somewhat similar to that of 
the Gnostics. It is evident, that, when the people of 
former ages had quite forgotten, the reason which 
first led them to account intellect and egois n to be 
the causes of the world, and began to consider them 
as, in another way, the causes of the world, they 
likewise changed their ideas of the things denoted by 
the terms intellect and egoism, began to look upon 
thorn as organs of cognition and ogoism, respectively, 
and as unintelligent substances, and, imagining a sub¬ 
tile source from which intellect could bo ovohed, gave 
that source the appellation of nature. Their reason 
for making nature to consist of goodness, passion, 
and darkness, was, prerhaps, that intellect is sometimes 
in a state of goodness, sometimes in a state oi passion, 
and sometimes in a state of darkness; and aence its 
cause, nature, must ho constituted of three ingredients. 
"When, subsequently, they saw, that the whole world 
might be derived from this nature, they concluded, 
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that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on 
conjecture, that tho moro recent Sankhya system 
sprang up; the doctrines of which, on all points, 
have, it may be, gradually undergone so much of 
alteration, that there is now not a vestige of similarity 
between it and the scheme from which it descended. 



CHAPTER V 


Examination of the Sankhya Dogma, that Apprehen¬ 
sion, Will, Activity, Happiness, Misery, ani other 
Qualities, do not appertain to the Soul. 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and 
misery are qualities of the soul, and to holl them 
to be affections of the internal organ, is utterly at 
issue with reason. 1 I maintain, that apprehending, 
willing, doing, etc., are qualities of intelligence. That 
in which these qualities reside is called an intelligent 
being; and the same is a soul. The Sankhya may 
reply, that, in his nomenclature, that is called a soul, 

1 The Sfmkhyas repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attri¬ 
butes of tiro soul, and style them qualities of the internal 
organ. Yijnana Bhikshu, as appears from an extract pre¬ 
viously adduced, denounces the Yediintins as Baucdhas, for 
their doctrine, that everything is unreal, virtue and vice 
included. See the citation from the SdnTchya-pnvachana- 
bhdshya, at the foot of p. 52. But arc not tlio Siinkhyas 
obnoxious to a similar reproach, for denying, thit virtue 
and vice belong to the soul? 

tt may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order 
fully to take in the prosent chapter, he should give a 
well-weighed consideration to the conspectus of th< Sankhya 
system contained in Chapter ii, and to the passages apponded 
in the foot notes. 
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which is unendowed with apprehension and other 
qualities. My answer is, that such a soul cannot, in 
any wise, be proved to have existence, 1 or to he such 
a one as I have, or as he has. For it is beyond 
doubt, that wo both apprehend, and will, and energize, 
and become happy and miserable; that is, wo have 
the qualities apprehension, will, activity, etc. Nor can 
our consciousness of these things bo illusive: 8 for 
there is said to be illusion, where there is a notion, 
but not a corresponding object; as where, nacre 

i Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the 
adherents of tho Sankhya, in proof of the existence of the 
soul, concludes it intelligent, not insentient, as they would 

fain havo it to he. Witness these words: 

qipf srawr UfppojfT 

fRRR nfS?: qdsuVl iTcf fesqfa 1 Sdnlhya- 

pramchanabhdshya, pp. 53-1. ‘ Nature, the groat 'principle, 

and the rest, aro “ lor auothor ”, i.e., they have for their end 
the experience of happiness and misery and the liberation of 
what is othoc than themselves; inasmuch as they arc com¬ 
posite : like a bod, a seat, ate. Uy this argument, soul, as 
distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made out to exist.' 

One that experiences and lias need of liberation cannot, it 
is manifest, bo insentient. In what manner tho Sfinlshyas 
go about to show, that tho soul is an oxperiellcer, and 
requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, void 
of sentience, will ho seen in the progress of this chapter. 

sitiHci: qTfcr^qHamp'quf rwf^fir hrtrprw su- 
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being mistaken for silver, there is the notion ol 
silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. 
But the like of this cannot have place as concerns 
our consciousness of apprehension, will,, etc.; for here 
a notion and its object are one. Apprehension, will, 
and the rest are objects; the consciousness of them 
is the notion: and, in my opinion, they are identical. 
To be sure, when the light reveals a jar, the light is 
the manifester, and the jar is manifested; bat the 
light, when we see it, is itself alike manifester and 
manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself mani¬ 
fests itself; for I express, that I have a will of some¬ 
thing. From this it is plain, that simultaneously 1 I 

Eifi?NT ^ f5Fiq*?ranfa FR51: 1 

if: II 

HfHCFa II i atanjala 

- r. <> * o 

bhdshya-vdrttiha, MS fnj. 7, verso. ‘ Ab for the conscious, 
nesses, I am a door”, “I am happy”, ote., since, being 
comprehended among hundred-: of misconceptions, suoh as 
“I am fair”, and the like, they arc involved in the suspicion 
of unreliablencKH, they do not contravene the f.rgumont 
adduced to prove the soul devoid of activity , happiness, etc. 
On the contrary, the foremeritioiied argument, cor-oboratod 
by this and other sviritis , “ He who beholds all works as 
done by nature alone, and likewise the soul as no doei, beholds 
aright ”, disproves those consciousnesses, or evinces than to be 
erroneous.’ 

1 Further proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the 
identity, of apprehension and tbo consciousness of it, of will 
and the consciousness of it, etc,, is found in the far t, that it 
seems impossible, considering their nature, that unperceived 
apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can have existence. 
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both will, and am conscious, or have a notion, of 
willing; whereas, if those acts, however speculatively 
two, were two in reality, they could not arise in the 
soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own 


To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and 
the consciousness of it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, 
the author would propound those two quostions. Do they hold 
the notion, that will first arises, and, soon afterwards, the 
consciousness of it; and that the two for some time co-exist? 
Or do they hold the notion, that an act of the will is followed 
by the consciousness of it ? 

If the first, the author replies, that—as is expressed in the 
toxt—ho cannot conceive how two qualifies can either arise or 
remain in the soul together; and herein his opinion is, to 
some extent, supported by the doctrine of the Naiyii.yikas; 
who contend, that the specific qualities of the soul are 
antagonistic to the length of mutually displacing each other. 

The maxim on the subject is ^tHTI 0 ! - 

■O O 

I 111 order, however, that one such quality may 

displace another, their theory is, that the displacing quality 
must remain with the quality displaced during the last raomont 
of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at the foot of 
p. f,8. This view the author rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes 
answer, that it is not consciousness which is there implied, 
but romembranco. On this ground, additionally to the ono 
just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naivayika idea, 
which supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one 
moment with will, and then subsists without it. What is here 
called consciousness, anubkavn, as it is esteemed by the 
NySya, is not so, its object having departed; it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the conscious¬ 
ness of will, cte., aro distinct, still it is certain, that thoy are 
inseparable; and that they are so is sufficient to show tho 
SSnkhyas, that tho definition of mistake, given above, is 
inapplicable to such oases of consciousness. 
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consciousness and my opponent’s of our acts of ap¬ 
prehension, will, and other qualities, are not distinct 
from their objects, viz., those acts of apprehension, 
will, etc., our consciousness cannot subsist sequestered 
from their objects; and, therefore, to characterize it 
as illusive would he erroneous; and, this being the 
case, my soul, or my opponent’s, is not such a thing 
as he describes to bo destitute of apprehension, will, 
and the rest. If tho Sjinkhya bestows its labour in 
ordor to tho emancipation of such a soul, its labour 
is superfluous; and, besides, it devolves upon every 
one of us all to strive to save himself. But my 
opponent does not acknowledge this; ho asserting, 
that the soul described in the Sankhya is, in verity, 
such as his and mine, aud vet contending, that it 
has no apprehension, will, or other qualities. T reply 
that this is totally at variance with all ’.hat is 
rational. 

I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of 
my apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, 
cannot be illusory. A Siinkhya, who, shutt.ng the 
eyes of his common sense, declares, that it is illusory, 
should take notice of this also, that, if it be proved 
so, neither can the fact of apprehension, will, happi¬ 
ness, misery, etc., he proved; since, but for cmcious- 
ness, there is no means of establishing their existence. 
Should it be replied, that the consciousness of will, 
etc., is said to bo an illusion only in this respect, 
that its objects, as will, etc., though having existence 
as qualities of one subject, seem to appertain to 
a different subject, that is to say, being qualities of 
the internal organ, they seem to belong to the soul; 
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I rejoin thus: The Sfinkhya says, that the conscious¬ 
ness 1 1 ’ is an affection of the internal organ alone, 
and that will, happiness, and so forth, are also affec¬ 
tions thereof. It is clear, accordingly, that they appear 
in their proper subject: and how, then, can the 
consciousness of them be illusion even in the respect 
in which he declares it to ho so ? As I am aware, 
the mystery of the Sankhya’s fantastic economy con¬ 
sists in this. He holds, that the consciousness * I’ is, 
in fact, an affection of the internal organ, but that 
it cognizes the soul, as being its proper object; though, 
by reason of misapprehension, intellect also is cognized, 1 
as identical with the soul. Hence, the consciousness, 
‘I will’, ‘I am happy’, or the like, taking the soul 
for its object, attributes to it the alien qualities, will, 
happiness, etc. This consciousness, accordingly, is 
illusory. Further than this limit error could not 
extravagato. Can it be, that the consciousness ‘ I ’ can 
refer to another than that which entertains it? It 
is certain, that when one who has a consciousness of 
‘I’ uses the word ‘I’, he means his own self; for 
there cannot be any other word more unmistakably 
denoting one’s self. If ‘ I ’ denotes seif, tell me whether 

1 SUIT Tfsjlfq 

HRparara; i 

Patanjala-bhdshya-vdrUika, MS fo!. 87, recto. ‘ And, in the 
consciousness “ I ” ot ordinary people, who lack right apprehen¬ 
sion, intellect also, i.e., besides soul, is, of necessity, cognized ; 
for there is do ground for the supposition, that the defect of 
the "impression of unbeginning misapprehension is, in the case 
of this consciousness, debarred, or becomes inoperative.’ 
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any ono Imt its subject can bo that sell'. It appears 
to me, that a consciousness such as the, Santhya 
assumes lias its parallel in u lamp whose light proceeds 
from another lamp, or in the shadow of a man cast 
by his neighbour. For the object of tho conscious' 
ness ‘ I ’ is self; and that iu which there is this 
consciousness is its self: hut, in that which is different 
from itself, there is not this consciousness ; and that 
in which there is not this consciousness is not the 
object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps tho Siinkbya will say, that 1, their 
opponent, who hold, with the Naiyayikas, tha; the 
notion ‘ I ’ is a quality of the soul, must gram, that 
it is not unusual for the soul to identify things other 
than itself with itself ; inasmuch as all men who luck 
right apprehension erroneously consider tire body, etc., 
which are distinct from the soul, to he themselves; 
for, if they did not so consider, they would not speak 
of themselves as being dark, or fair, as is conceded 
by the Naiyayikas also; and thus it is decided, that 
tho consciousness ‘ f' may take cognizance of an alien 
object. I reply, that, in my opinion, men no not 
generally take their bodies, etc., to he their soul j; and 
the fact, that they say, ‘I am fair’, or ‘I am dark’, 
does not prove that they so take them. This shall 
be shown, when I come to consider the Nyava and 
Yaiseshika systems. Even if I granted, tha-. some 
men thus misconceive, still such a mistake would not 
be one of perception, hut one of inference. If it be 
said, that it is from using his eyes, that a man calls 
himself dark, or fair, and that, therefore, his notion 
is a perception ; 1 have to reply, that, on loo dng at 
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his body, he indeed sees it to be dark or fair: yet the 
notion, 'This dark body, or fair, is myself’, is not 
a perception, or immediate cognition. Eor the im¬ 
mediate cognition ‘ I ’ cannot have for its object either 
the body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, there¬ 
fore, that men apprehend only their proper selves in 
the immediate cognition ‘ I and that, as, by means 
of their eyes, and other organs of sense, they cognize 
a jar, or cloth, precisely so do they cognize their 
bodies. When they perceive, that, from changes in 
the body, cognitions of happiness, misery, etc., arise 
in the soul, they infer, and wrongly, that the body 
is the soul. Thus, then, it is certain, that their error 
is not of immediate cognition, but inferential. They 
reason, that, since the soul receives happiness and 
misery through the medium of the body, the body is 
self. The consciousness ‘ 1' is an immediate cognition ; 
but it cannot have the body for its object. Again, the 
body or the like is cognized by means of the eyes 
or other organs of sense; but those organs cannot 
have the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul and body is the work of inference, 
not the work of perception. I was correct, therefore, 
in saying, that the immediate cognition ‘ I ’ can have 
no other object than self. And, just as it cannot 
have an object different from itself, so the qualities 
will, happiness, misery, and the rest, of one cannot 
appear, in immediate cognition, as located in another. 
Eor I have already said, that will and other like 
■qualities are their own manifosters. They must appear 
where they reside; and how can they appear else¬ 
where ? Moreover, since the consciousness, ‘ I ’ can 
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have only itself for object, bow can the will, happiness, 
etc., which seem to belong to another, be the objects 
of such a consciousness as ‘ I will’, efce. ? 

But the Siinkhyas, though they deny cognition and 
other qualities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither 
cognizes, nor wills, nor is miserable or happy, it 
cannot be called hound. Why, thou, their philosophy, 
and all their toil to liberate the soul? This objection 
they anticipate; and, to rebut it, while they refuse to 
regard cognition, etc., as qualities of the soul, they 
maintain, that in some sort, it experiences cogr.ition, 
will, and so on. To arrive at this conclusion, they 
speculate as follows. Cognition, etc., which they call 
affections of the internal organ, are reflected in the 
soul; and these reflexions 1 of cognition and so forth 
are supposed to be experiences of cognition, etc.: 
a distinction being taken between the two classes. 
In this way the soul becomes an exporioneer of 
cognition, will, happiness, and misery. The experience 
of cognition being itself a cognition, the soul may be 
said to cognize. But the experiences of will, happi¬ 
ness, and misery cannot, suitably with the SBikhya 
system, bo denominated will, happiness, and misery. 
Hence, it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is 
happy, and miserable, but only that it is the ex¬ 
perience! oi will, happiness, and misery; tlougli, 

l The European reader must be constantly on bis guard 
against supposing, that by reflexions, the Sankhyaa mean 
figuratively impressions made in the essence of the soul. 
What the Sankhyas do mean will he seen from the present 
chapter, and from the second, with the notes attached to the 
latter. 
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occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and misery 
are found spoken of as happiness and misery, instead 
of experiences of them. Those experiences are, how¬ 
ever, pronounced to be unreal; for an experience of 
this sort, while tiro reflexion of an affection of the 
internal organ, is likewise an evolution from that 
organ, precisely as its affections are, and extrinsic to 
the soul. When it is termed unreal, it is not meant, 
that it has no real existence, hut that it does not 
inhere in the soul, and that it is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing any change in its essence. It is like the re¬ 
flexion, in crystal, of a red rose: where, only from 
misapprehension, would it be thought, that the colour 
reflected belongs to the crystal. Now, in our view, 
the soul cannot bo an oxporieneer in consequence of 
the reflexions spoken of. For, when a man has an 
experience, a change really lakes plaoo in his soul. 
This would bo the case, the Sankhyas admit, if cog¬ 
nition, will, happiness, and misery could be regarded 
as qualities of the soul; as they are regarded by the 
Naiyayikas, whose dogma on this point, as making 
the soul changeable, the Sankhyas arraign as unsound. 
On the Sankhya ground, thon, that the reflexions in 
question work no change in the soul, and are alien 
to it, the soul cannot, by reason of them, become an 
experience!-. Nevertheless, the Sankhyas, strange to 
tell, for all that they say these reflexions are extrinsic 
to the soul, declare, that, owing to them, the soul 
becomes an exporienceu of cognition, will, etc. In this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms; for it amounts 
to an assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul 
has experience. The following remarks xvill enable 
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us to understand how tho Siinkhyas came to or tangle 
themselves in such an incongruity. 

Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, a 'Q the 
notions of tho so-called Hindu philosophers about 
things metaphysical and physical. Whatever two 
things these schemers see to bo in relation, they must 
straightway ascertain the species of that relation. 
For instance, after laying down the proposition, that, 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, the first step 
to l)e taken, towards completing the proposition, is, 
they say, to ascertain the relation that subsists 

between thij smoke and the place of its appeirance. 
So, likewise, the relation of tho fire to the site it 
occupies must bo ascertained. Ami it is only by these 

relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire that 

which is betokened. 1 The two relations here instanced 
are of the same sort, known as sanyoga. Again, 
it is deemed necessary to determine the i elation 

between a quality and that to which it belongs, and 
between a whole and its component elemems, etc, 
The evil that has sprung from thus theorizing 
is, that the pundits came to look upon relations, 
sanyoga , samavdya , 2 etc., as real objective entities, as 
having existence apart from the objects they connect, 
and were led to sunder things further tha i it is 

r Such relations arc called, respectively, hclutdvach:hhedaka 
and sadhyaldvachchhcddha ; or * tho dolerminator ol hi tokened- 
ness.’ 

2 Sanyoga, one of the four and twenty qualities of th ) Nyiiya, 
is contact, tho mutual touching of two substances. Only, as 
mentioned in the text, it is an entity, and has existence 
irrespectively of the substances to which it bolongs. Iloroover, 
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reasonable to sunder them. Thus, according to the 
Naiyayikas, substance may sometimes be so far inde¬ 
pendent of qualities as to want them altogether. The 
qualities of what they reckon as originated substances 
are not producod, they affirm, until after tho produc¬ 
tion of those substances thomselves. Take a jar, for 
example. During tiro first moment of its production, 
it is devoid, in their view, of all qualities whatsoever, 
as colour, smell, taste, and tangibility. In the second 
moment it becomes endowed with them. Again, the 
Naiyayikas contend, that a whole is a different thing 
from the mero sum of its parts. By the joining 
together of tho parts a new entity is generated in the 
whole which results: 1 as Iras been remarked, it has, 

it is destroyed by viblidga 1 separation ' ; which also is a 
quality. But, as a cause must exist prior to its effect, sepa¬ 
ration, bot'oro performing its destructive office, is fabled to 
co-exist with contact for a single moment. 

Samavdya, like snuyoijii , is, in the first place, an entity, It 
is tho relation between substance and quality, between a wholo 
and its parts, etc. It is eternal; so that, though the things 
which it stands between perish, itsolf remains. Numerically, 
it is one ; and thus it is tho same samavdya that connects a 
jar and its colour in India, and another jar and its colour in 
Europe ; and that connected Adam’s soul with its qualities, 
and that connects the reader’s with its own. As tho reason for 
maintaining its unity, tho Naiyayikas simply refer to tho lex 
parcimonio:, and Ieavo common sense altogether out of the 
question. It is useless to try to translate samavdya. Colobrooke 
substitutes ‘aggregation, or intimate and constant rolation ’; 
Dr. J. It. Kallantyne, ‘ intimate union ’, * inherence ’, ' coinhor- 
ence ‘ coinhesion ’. 

l It was a favourite pleasantry of a lato most celobrated 
Naiyayika pundit at Benares, that, in rigid accordance with 
his systom, on receiving back from a goldsmith ornaments 
wrought from metal furnished to him, it would bo quite just 
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for a single moment, no qualities, 1 whereas its parts 
have; and it resides in its parts by the relation styled 
samnvayn. It is because a whole is predicated as 
residing thus in its parts, that the NaiySyik is, in 
respect of the enunciation, that smoke betokens lire, 
set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation 

to demand double• weight; that of the original goi 1, and. 
again, as much in ornaments. For if is not held, that, on the 
production of a whole, the parts concurring to it are anni¬ 
hilated. 

It is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes,- 
that the Xaiviiyikas are designated as asalkaryntddins, in' 
contradistinction from the Sftnkhyas and Vedantins, who arc 
termed salkaryardilins ; the former holding, that an effect is 
non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an 
effect has existence, in its material cause, antecedent! ' to its 
manifestation, or eduction, abhivyawti. Hence, Siinkhyas do 
not hold, that a property and its substrate, dlwrun and 
dharmin, arc altogether alien to each other. In one sense, it 
is true, they are taken as different; hut, in anothei sense-,, 
they are reputed one. The reader will have observed, repeatedly,, 
in foregoing notes, the expression ilhanna-dharmy ablieddt , 

‘ because of the non-difference of a property and that which is 
propertied.’ 

In this case, the Siinkhyas and the Yed.intins approve them¬ 
selves nearer to rationality than the Naiynyikas : but the ease 
is rare of its kind 

f The reason assigned is this. lcvery effect must hare three 
causes, fhe samavdyi, nsamavdyi, and nimitta. A jar, when, 
produced, is considered to be a new entity; and the sane view 
is taken of its qualities. Of the jar, iis parts are fhe simnvayb 
cause; the contact of those parts, its asamavdyi; tnd the 
potter and his implements, its nimitta. Of the qualities of the 
jar, itself is the samavdyi ; and the qualities of the parts of 
the jar, are the asamavdyi of those qualities. Their nimitta is- 
as before. As every cause must precede its effect, the jar, a 
cause of its own qualities, must exist previously to the pro¬ 
duction of its qualities. 

9 
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it does so. For, as smoke is said to reside in a place 
by the relation of sanyotja , so it is said to reside in 
its parts by the relation of samavaya, Therefore, by 
simply asserting, that, wherever there is smoke there 
is fire, one is apt to mislead; since smoke, besides 
residing in a given place, resides, by the relation of 
samavaya, in its own parts, where fire is not. 

We have now learnt how the Naiyayikas, by trans¬ 
muting relations into entities, and interposing these 
entities between things correlated, dissever what in 
nature we find most closely allied. Accordingly, these 
philosophers, though they profess to believe cognition, 
etc., to be qualities of the soul, are seen—when we 
come to understand bow they speak of qualities and 
substance—to make them extrinsic to it. When, 
therefore, cognition, etc., are said, in their character 
of qualities to belong to the soul by the relation of 
samavaya, we recognize a position inadequate to that 
of their residing in the soul by inherence;' and yet 

A. very recent authority, ut most respectable weight, speaks 
thus of the three Naiynyika causes: ‘It is commonly under¬ 
stood, that the Ny.-lya philosophy acknowledges three sorts of 
causes, substantial or inherent, non-substantial or exterior, and 
a third which might, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
operative cause ’—Professor Banerjea’s Dialogues on the Hindu 
Philosophy, p, 1127. 

• Let it not be suppusod, that, because the Naiyayikas 
repute substance the samavdyi cause of its qualities—as was 
said in the last note—they look upon qualitios as being 
intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, they 
include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, otc., as 
real entities. Of these also the substance in which they reside 
is the samnvayi cause ; and they cannot, with any propriety-, 
be said to be intrinsic to such substance. 
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the Ny&ya, on the point immediately under discussion, 
is much nearer to the truth than the Sankhya and 
the Vedanta. 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of 
a transition to a much graver error. If the soul, ask 
the Sankhyas, may become a cognizer, etc., from 
possessing cognition, etc., by the relation of sfM-mvaya, 
why may it not become so from possessing cognition 
and so fortii by any other relation ? That the soul 
becomes thus possessed by the relation of ‘iavi.av/Tya, 
they refuse to admit; since the admission would imply 
a change in the soul’s nature. Still, studious to make 
out the soul a cognizor, etc,, or else an experioncer of 
cognition, etc., they proceed in this wise. The re¬ 
flexions of cognition, will, happiness, misery, etc., are 
experiences of them, severally. These reflexions, or 
experiences, rest upon the soul. To the Sankhyas an 
alternative is here, they think, presented. They allow 
themselves to suppose, that the soul cognizes, wills, 
etc., in the affections of the internal organ, cognition, 
will, etc., which are connected with the soul by the 

Obviously enough it was the old, and all bul universally 
diffused, ox-nibilian maxim, which suggested to the Naiyiiyikas, 
that every effect must have a sMnavayi cause; a caise which, 
by legitimate deduction from that maxim, ought to mean 
one from which an effect is evolved, or developtd. From 
this notion the Naiyayikas have, however, strayed afar; and 
what they intend by their samavdyl cause is equally unintelligible 
and unaccountable. This is evident from their contending, 
that an effect is altogether a new entity, as compared with 
its samaviyi cause ; and from this, that they maintain substance 
to be such a cause of its own qualities; these being extraneous 
to it, and of a different category. 
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relation of reflexion; or to suppose, if they choose^ 
that the soul is an experiencer of cognition, etc., in 
those reflexions, the experiences of cognition, etc., 
which rest on the soul by the relation of sanyoga. 
In order to the soul's cognizing, etc., what does it 
matter, the Sankhya asks of the Naiyayika, if cogni¬ 
tion and the rest do not reside in the soul by the 
relation of samavdya ; seeing that tire soul has them 
by some other relation; and there being no ground 
for restriction to the relation of samavaya ? The 
Naiyayika, thus .controverted by the Sankhya, cannot, 
in my opinion, return,:with his imperfect views, any 
answer founded:in' reason. 

Precisely the error of the Hankhyas, which has 
just been detailed, is that of a distinguished pundit 
of Benares, to whom I applied for solution of divers 
of iny doubts. One of my questions was as follows: 
Since, if the Stinkbyas believe that misery resides in 
the soul as a reflexion only, which reflexion is held 
to be an evolution from the internal organ, the soul 
cannot really he miserable, why all the toil of the 
Sankhya system to liberate the soul? The reply was, 
in part, as follows: 1 ‘And if thou intendest to imply 
that, according:.to the Sankhya, the soul cannot be 
miserable through the unreal relation of reflexion, 

1 First, hr detected an imaceuracy in the expression 1 ji 
the Sankhyas believe, that misery resides in the soul as 
a reflexion only ’ ; for, in strict Sankhya phraseology the reflexion 
of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Kver and anon, 
however, the jSfinkhyas express themselves as the author 
expressed himself, Hee the first passage from the Sankhta- 
pravaehunti-bhdshyn. given at the foot of p. 44. 
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. . . thou shouldst he asked, in return, *' 7’hough 
thou boldest, ns in thr Nyoya, that the suffering of 
misery, which is an experience, is a quality, still, how, 
either hy that quality, or hy samnuiij/a, can the soul 
1)6 miserable?"’ 1 In passing, the pundit assumes, 
inadvertently, that I here go the whole way with the 
Naiyiiyikas. I take his purport to he this. If, with 
a view to prove the soul miserable, a relation tetvveen 
it and misery, an affection of the internal organ, is 
demanded, the relation of reflexion, is availabl 3; and, 
should it he objected that the soul cannot become 
■miserable hy such a relation, it may he inquired how 
it can become so even by the relation of samiviiya? 
Then he goes on as follows: 1 And what superiority, 
save thy long conversance with il, dost thou see in 
the Naiyiiyika system, that it alone pleases thee? 
And what inferiority, waiving that it is novel lo thee, 
dost thou see in the Sfinkhya system, that thou 
findest the acceptation of it difficult, ' - 
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Another question proposed by me was this: If 
misery belongs to the internal organ, how can its 
removal profit the soul ? The Pundit replies: ‘ The 
fact, that misery resides in another than the soul , 
does not prevent its cessation from being a good to 
the soul. For misery, which is held, by those who 
abhor the relation of reflexion, to reside in the soul 
by samavflya, resides, by some other relation, in what 
is not soul.’ 1 In the Nyaya, cognition and other 
qualities, though residing in the soul by the relation 
of samavaya, are spoken ol as residing in time by 
temporal relation, in space, by spatial relation, etc. 
What the learned Pundit means is, then, this. If it be 
argued, that, because the Sankhyas believe misery to 
reside in another than the soul, that is to say, in the 
internal organ, its removal cannot benefit the soul, 
neither can its removal benefit the soul even according 
to the Naiyayikas ; inasmuch as, in their view, misery 
resides, by various relations, in other things besides 
the soul. As we are aware, agreeably to the Sflnkhya, 
misery, etc., are qualities of the internal organ. If 
they are so, what has their continuance, or their elimi¬ 
nation, to do with the soul ? But of this weighty 
objection the Pundit makes small account. The reason 
is, that, to his mind, samavaya, here a relation of 
the first importance, is quite on a parity with what 
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are here inferior relations, such as the temporal and 
tire spatial. This will serve as a sample of the degree 
to which the common sense of the pundits lias become 
distempered. And I shall now address myself to show 
what that relation is between the experience of cogni¬ 
tion, will, happiness, misery, etc., and that which is 
in truth the experieneer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the 
great error, committed by the Sank by as, of distin¬ 
guishing between happiness and the like, and their 
experiences. Who is conscious of any such distinc¬ 
tion ? From experience of happiness deduct experience ; 
can one then form any idea what happiness is by 
itself? Not at all. Consequently, all the qualities of 
the soul, to wit, cognition, will, activity, happiness, 
and so on, ought to be regarded as so many different 
sorts of experience; as was previously exempl fied, in 
the case of will. Or, should there be some very nice 
distinction between happiness, or the like, ond the 
experience of it, the two, at all events, are inseparable. 
.It follows, that there is no foundation for the. theory 
of separating cognition, etc., from their experiences, on 
which the doctrine depends, that the internal organ 
is the subject of happiness and so forth, and that the 
soul is their experieneer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that die soul 
cannot, by any chimerical reflexions of cognit on, will, 
etc., be erroneously regarded as experiences of cognition 
and the vest become an experience!' thereof. It is 
self-evident, that the experiences of cognition, will, 
happiness, misery, etc., are qualities of their experi¬ 
ences for a quality is t hat which cannot exist, abstracted 
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from its substrate. For example, the existence of 
colour, or of taste, or of length, or of breadth, under 
such abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same 
as concerns the experience of cognition, or the like, 
considered severally from its experience. Indeed, ex¬ 
perience, tints circumstanced, is brought into the 
category of the son of a barren woman and the horn 
of a hare. From this it is clear, that the experiences 
of cognition, will, etc., are qualities; and, being such, 
they are connected with their substrates by the rela¬ 
tion through which every other quality belongs to 
that which possesses it. 

In the terminology of the Naiyavikas, the relation 
between quality and substance is that of samavaya. 
But this samnviTya, as they describe it, seems to me 
not only hypothetical, but irrational ; and so 1 decline 
to designate by it the relation between quality and 
substance. To this relation I assign, no name what¬ 
ever, When, in our argumentations, we have reached 
the boundary of the certain and of the intelligible, 
there is nothing left for us hut to he silent. As for 
the relation of quality and substance, reason teaches 
ns that it is widely different from sani/oga and such 
other relations. It is a relation through which quality 
penetrates and permeates the very essence of substance, 
and participates in it. Just so does experience with 
reference to an experience!'. 

A reflexion, though in respect of space it is very 
near the soul—in fact, within it, like everything else ; 
for, in the SSnkbya, the soul is all-pervading—is far 
remote from its essence. In the Sankhya scheme, it 
is an evolution from the internal organ, and must 
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reside in the soul by the relation of sanyoya, and not 
otherwise. Now, how tan the soul by virtue of it 
be an experience!' ? For, if it lias not experience in 
its proper essence, it has none at all. Analogically, 
let it he, that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, or 
embraces him, if you will ; can the fool, in consequence, 
be pronounced wise 

The European physicists, who have explore! acou¬ 
stics, optics, and other similar departments of science, 
declare that, when a man sees an object, the following 
process is transacted. First, the object is imprinted 
upon the retina behind which is a sensory netve con¬ 
necting it with the brain. The nerve and ti e brain 
are thus successively affected. Then, owing to some 
relation, between the brain and the son), tha t is to 
say, between matter and what is not matter, the 
object seen is cognized. That relation is incompre¬ 
hensible; and yet of so much we are certain; that 
neither does the objects being reflected into the eye, 
nor does the effect produced in the sensory nerve, 
through the reflexion, nor does the action upon the 
brain, through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul’s 
cognition. For, though the relation between tl e brain 
and the soul is most intimate, still the brain is distinct 
from the soul, and extrinsic to it. The soul’s cognizing 
consists in this, that itself, that is to say, by its essence, 
apprehends an object through the oye and the other 
media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sankhya’s reflexions 
of the affections, cognition, will, activity, ' happiness, 
and misery, are distinct from the soul’s proper essence, 
they are not the soul’s experiences of cognition, will, 
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etc.; since, though, as to space, they are exceedingly 
proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essentially, they 
are as distant as the east from the west. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the soul can neither cognize, nor will, 
nor energize, nor be happy or miserable, nor be an 
experiencer of cognition, etc., why should the Sankhyas 
strive so hard to liberate it ? In another way, more¬ 
over, the Sankhyas deceive themselves and others. 
They say, that happiness and the like are not really 
in the soul, but that, from non-discrimination, the 
soul thinks itself miserable and bound; this is its 
wretchedness, emancipation from which is desirable. 
In this statement there are two groat errors. One is 
this. The non-discrimination spoken of is itself an 
affection of the internal organ. As such, it has no 
intrinsic relation to the soul; only that of a reflexion ; 
and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it ? The 
other error is this. Even if the soul, from non-dis- 

ciimination, did think itself miserable and bound_ 

which the Sankhyas will not grant—still, it could 
take no harm merely from thus thinking, so long as 
it did not, in reality, incur misery by reason of non¬ 
discrimination. If, then, the Sankhyas conceded, that 
it thus incurs misery, it would lie really miserable. 
And, if they deny—and they do deny—that it does, 
it follows, that it stands in no need of being emanci¬ 
pated . 

Therefore, that position only, which is laid down 
in the sixty-second stanza of the Sctnkhyd-ksrihcl , can 
be justified on Sankhya principles ; namely, that it is 
not the soul but nature that is hampered and that 
is disengaged. 
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I have already shown, that the Sankhyas go to 
all the trouble they take to prove the soul devoid of 
apprehension, desire, etc., in order that the soul may 
be proved susceptible of emancipation. 1 They allege, 
that, if apprehension, desire, happiness, misery, and 
the rest be acknowledged to be qualities of the soul, 
they must be a part of its proper nature: ai d the 
nature of anything is inalienable. Only by making 
out the soul to be unendowed with apprehension and' 
the like, they say, does its emancipation become pos¬ 
sible. For, in the view of all the pundits, there is no 
emancipation apart from insentience. That riddance 
from pain is indispensable, we all hold alike. Now, 
let it he granted, lor a moment, that these notions 
are correct; that is to say, that emancipation eannot 
take place without the abolition of apprehension, and 
that misery, like cognition, etc., if a quality of the 
soul, must continue for ever. Still, it is impropsr, out 
of fear for the soul, to describe a thing as being other 
than it is, and to give aid to such a deceit by sophistry. 
I mean, that it is wrong to insist, that apprehension, 
desire, and so on, which are really qualities of the 
soul, are not so. Man, we know, is mortal. Hut, if, 
from dread of death, I, a man, affirm that I am not 
a man, shall I on that account escape death '! If, 
therefore, the Sankhyas are convinced that whatever 
has apprehension, desire, etc., for qualities is doomed 
to the fearful evil of never parting witli their, it is 


i Tt cannot but seem extraordinary blindness, in the Sankhyas, 
not to perceive, that the very efforts which they put ! orth to 
show, that the soul is capable ot being emancipated, go to. 
prove that it has no need of beirig emancipated. 
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the counsel of wisdom, seeing that they are left 
without resource, to abide their lot in patience, and 
not to belie reality. 

The truth is, however, that the pundits’ notion is 
baseless, that emancipation consists in definitive aliena¬ 
tion of apprehension, etc. And the assertion of the 
Sankhyas is erroneous, that, whatever has misery for 
a quality can never he discharged of it. When the 
cause of misery is removed, the misery likewise takes 
its departure; and Almighty God. will deliver from it 
whomsoever He blesses with His grace. I shall treat 
of these points when f discuss the Nyaya. 



CHAPTER VI 

Brief Consideration of erne Topic, of the Mimansv, with 
a few Jiemarku on the Intellectual Peculiar, ties of 
the Pundits, and on their Style <>] Tteasonn.ij. 

Greatly do the Mnnansakas err, in not acknowledging 
God; 1 and, again, while they do not acknowledge 
Him, in believing in virtue and vice, and in laying 
upon the heads of men the burthen of iit(s and 
ceremonies; and, lastly, in maintaining, that tin Veda 
has existed from eternity. My refutation, in tha third 
chapter of this section, of the first two of these errors, 
as held hy the Simkhyas, will equally weil apply to 
the Mimiinsakas, Hut there is this difference of view' 
between the two schools, as regards the Veda. The 
Biinkhvrs hold, that, at the beginning of every reno¬ 
vation of the universe, it issues anew from the mouth 
of Brahma, hut without his composing it; whereas, 
according to the Mimansakas, it has always existed; 
and the same arguments that are good against the 
former notion are just as cogent when applied to the 

i To name <uu> Mini Jn.-tika,—1’ArthaeArathi AliAra, in tbe 
first chapter of tbe Sastrn-iltpika. labours at length to overset 
tbe arguments addneible to prove the existence of deily. 
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latter. However, as for this latter view, that ia to 
say, that the Veda was made by no one, but of itself 
has been in existence from all duration, one may 
indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. If asked 
for their proofs of this, the Mimansakas can only 
reply, that no name of the writer of the Vedas has 
come down to us. 1 But what sort of a proof is this? 
Many is the book whose author’s name nobody knows ; 
but do we infer, therefore, that such a book never 
had a beginning in time ? And how, pray, differs an 
ancient book from an ancient house? And who ever 
concluded, that an old house had been built from the 
beginning of all things, on the ground, that its 
builder’s name has been lost in oblivion? There is, 
in short, only one topic connected with the Mimansa, 
on which I purpose tc remark. It is as follows;— 

To find, that the Mimansa esteems the Veda to be 
infallibly authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides that 
the gods named in it are all imaginary, 2 and that the 
relations concerning them there are mere fables; and 
to find, that, though India is denied to exist, yet to 
make offerings in his name is sufficient to ensure 

A 

wr i ParthasSrathi Miitra, in the first 

v5 , 

chaptor of the Sdstra-dipikd. ‘ Had there been any author 
of the Veda, surely remembrance of him would have been 
preserved by successive students of the Veda; as has been the 
case in respect of Buddha and: others, ’ 

Parthasurathi goes on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had 
an author, it is impossible he could ever have been forgotten, 
i See the extract from the Bhdlja-dlpiki, cited above. 
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great reward; cannot but strike one with astonish- 
uienfc. Wherever, allege the Mimansakas, the gods 
and their exploits are spoken of in the Veda, it is 
not intended to recount actual facts: the end in view 
being to magnify the benefit of ritual acts, and so to 
allure men to engage in them. But how can any 
one who has the slightest discrimination say, after 
reading the Veda, that the persons who originally 
addressed its hymns to India and others, did not 
themselves believe these to be real divinities' 1 And 
who can imagine a roan’s doing worship to an unreal 
god, and singing praises to a nonentity, and imploring 
nobody, in the expectation of receiving, therefore, 
eminent recompense ? 

On this subject Mimansakas seem to reason thus. 
All our strivings are for the attainment of reward; 
this reward being dependent upon works; nnd in¬ 
formation about works being obtainable from the pre¬ 
ceptive enunciations of the Veda, If we accept these 
three things, why need we accept more? If we hold 
the precepts of the Veda to he true, what harm is 
there in our looking upon the rest of the Veda as 
a romance ? And, if reward comes of works, these 
suffice, and what is the use of the gods and tiie rest? 
Again, if works give rise to various fruits, then, as 
a seed possesses an innate power of originating 
a sprout, so, by maintaining that works possess an 
innate energy, we are enabled to account for the pro¬ 
duction of the world; and what necessity, in tnat case, 
is there of a God ? To refute such strange notions 
may lie spared: the very statement of them s refuta¬ 
tion. Still, I shall reply to them in the third chapter- 
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of the second section, where I speak of the error into 
which the pundits fall on the subject of virtue and 
vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three 
preceding chapters, the main doctrines of tire Sankhya 
- -the Yoga included—and of the Mjmansa, Any man 
whose common sense is unsophisticated, on inspecting 
these doctrines as set forth and defended in the 
Sankhya and Mimansfi, must perceive, that the pundits 
are most faulty in their manner of argumentation. 
As compared with those systems, the Nyaya and 
the Vaieeshika are greatly eligible. And yet their 
adherents also, ancient and modern, betray the 
intellectual defects common to all the pundits; as 
will before long be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these 
scholars go deplorably amiss. When a person reaches 
this state, it is most difficult to bring truth home to 
him. If a man, for instance, gets to doubt whether 
he has twenty fingers and toes, who can resolve his 
misgiving for him ? You count them, one by one, to 
him ; but, nevertheless, he cannot satisfy himself that 
they make up a score. After this, there is no hope 
of removing his uncertainty. Something similar to 
this state of mind is that of the pundits; as one 
cannot hut see, on looking into the Sankhya and 
Mirnansa. To dispel their difficulties is, consequently,, 
no easy task ; and yet I have ventured to undertake 
it. But, such are the peculiarities of my country¬ 
men—as I know from old experience—that they will 
not understand my answers ; and the real reason is, 
that they do not wish to understand them. Where 
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there arc persons who cannot be reached by rational 
arguments, wo can only commend thorn to God; for 
to Him is possible what to man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pundits manifest their wrong 
hahits of mind, that when they set about considering 
a subject, they do not, lirst of all, soberly ask them¬ 
selves what the facts are, bearing on it, which they 
and others are acquainted with. Such is the spell 
over their minds, and, from prepossession towards 
what they wish to believe, such is the partial ty of 
their contemplation, that they adopt maxims which 
are baseless, as it they had no imperfection and 
accept defective illustrations in place of proofs, and 
reason on the strength of them: nor do they reflect 
whether their arguments are cogent or futile, or 
whether they may not bo met by counter-arguments. 
And so they go on, rearing one thing upon another, 
utterly regardless of the pvoposterousness of their 
conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is 
this, that they fail to inquire what things are within 
the range, of human reason, and what aro beyond it. 
With the short cord of human wit they vainly essay 
to measure the profundities of God’s fathomless per¬ 
fections, and to determine their limits. He who 
will act thus cannot hut stumhlo and at las, fall 
disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common-sense 
steer clear, for the most part, of such errors. Common- 
sense is that sense which is shared by the generality 
of mankind. By its aid, oven the illiterate and rustics 
are able, in their daily occasions and transactions, to 
10 
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judge between the true and the false, and between the 
useful and the harmful. When any one, abandoning 
it, sets about adducing grand arguments in support of 
his favourite notions, he is very apt to get lost in 
a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that the ground 
is above his head and the sky beneath his feet. But, 
to obey the admonitions of eommon-senBe is not the 
way of the pundits; and so we see how such 
wonderful dogmas as they profess came to be sug¬ 
gested to them, 

• Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the 
following story. Once upon a time, two men, travelling 
in company, laid a wager as to who would first reach 
the end of the next day's journey. One of them, 
getting up oarly the following morning, saw that 
the other was still asleep. With great complacency, 
he thereupon dressed, tied up his kit, and set oil. In 
his haste, however, unawares to himself, he put on the 
other’s turban instead of his own. Hurrying forward, 
on reaching the end of the day’s journey, he found 
his companion had not got tho start of him, and was 
not even within sight. And then he sat down, 
opened his bundle, took out his mirror, and began to 
inspect himself. Seeing that he had on the other’s 
turban, he flung down the mirror, exclaiming: ‘Alas! 
well-a-day ! I have taken all this trouble to get here 
first; and, after all, my friend has outstripped me.’ 
On this, a by-stander, who had heard bis lament, 
began to reason with him. ‘What do you mean?’ 
said he. ‘ Here you are, arrived and waiting; and how 
can you say, that your friend has, after all, outstripped 
you ? Can you be so bewildered as to believe, that 
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your sense of self has been transferred to another ? ' 
But still he turned a deaf ear. He had resolved on 
taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s tur¬ 
ban could be on no one’s head but his friend’s; and, 
accordingly, he must infer, that he himself had 
become the other, and that he had all along been 
labouring under illusion, in thinking it was himself 
who had started first on the day’s journey, and 
prosecuted it, and completed it. 





SECTION II 





CHAPTER I 


Briefly prefatory with an Examination of the Nyffya 
and Vaiseshika Doctrines touching God. 

I fcHAMi now consider tho Nyaya and the Vaiseshika. 
But, as I have before noted, there are many doctrines 
common to almost all tho Systems. When 1 lake up 
such points, in discussing the Nyilya and Vaiseshika, 
what I shall offer will, therefore, he applicable to the 
Systems generally. 

At the outset I remarked, that tire authors o! nearly 
all the Systems announce, as the great end rf their 
compositions, the attainment of final beatitude. At 
their respective beginnings, the Nyaya and tne Vai¬ 
seshika Aphorisms make distinct statements to this 
effect. And so far forth they are worthy of commen¬ 
dation ; it being most fitting to all men, and it being 
o! all things most necessary, that they shoul 1 strive, 
with their entire might, to find out the n eans of 
salvation. Yet, I cannot concur with the par leans of 
the Systems, in regarding right apprehensior as the 
chief cause of emancipation; my own belief being, 
that this effect springs from the spontaneous grace of 
God. f acknowledge, indeed, that right appiehension 
is instrumental to salvation ; hut it is not that right 
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apprehension, consisting in discriminating between 
soul and what is not soul, which the authors of the 
Systems teach to he the sole moans thereto. That 
sort of right apprehension, taken by itself, I hold to 
be of no benefit; a position which I shall substantiate 
by and by. The sort of right apprehension which 
I maintain to be beneficial is this: rightly to apprehend 
God, and oneself, and one’s wretchedness, and the 
way of escape from it, and what man ought to do, 
and what ha ought to forbear. I do not mean, 
however, that to acquire, in its entirety, a right appre¬ 
hension of these things is absolutely necessary; for 
this is impossible to man. £ mean, that he ought 
to make this acquisition in so far as it is indispen¬ 
sable to his good. Requisite right apprehension, as 
concerns God, should be such as to move man to 
honour, to love, to worship, and to fear Him ; such 
as to purify man’s nature, and to lead him to love 
virtue and to abhor vice. And, further, a man’s right 
apprehension, pertaining to himself, should he so much 
as to enable him to appreciate his place in the order 
of the universe; to think of himself as he appears in 
the sight of God; and to understand his relation to 
God, and his relations to his lellow-creatures, in order 
that he may be qualified to act according to those 
relations. And, again, a man’s right apprehension 
should be sufficient to qualify him to realize his own 
wretchedness, so that he may take thought how to 
escape from it; and sufficient for him to acquaint 
himself with the means calculated to bring about such 
escape, so that he may avail himself of those means. 
But of these things there is no correct account in the 
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Nyaya, or in the other Systems. Far from it, they 
inculcate numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika, of the divine attributes, such 
as God’s greatness, power, wisdom, holiness, and 
justice. 

The soul, atoms, tho mind, and many other things, 
no less than God, they hold to have existed from 
eternity. Like God, they have been, of themselves, 
from all duration, and were created by no one. How 
far does this view fall short of God's greatness, abso¬ 
luteness, and sovereignty ! According to the Naiyayika, 
souls and atoms are innumerable ; and, if they have 
always had spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that 
tljeir existing is not in subordination to the will of 
God. As they had not their origin from God’s will, 
so neither could they he by Him brought to nought. 
Even if God had willed otherwise, no change could 
have been operated as to their existence: nor will 
He be able to operate any such change. How, then, 
can absoluteness and sovereignty be predicated of 
God, as regards thorn ? Him wo call absolute and 
sovereign, on whose will, or permission, everything 
depends; and without entire subjection to whose will, 
nothing can be or happen. If the existence oi souls, 
atoms, etc., be not subject to the will of God, His 
sovereignty does not extend to their existence. On 
this principle, God cannot be proved to be God : for 
God is He who is over all. 

To this view the pundits would bring forward this 
objection: 1 If you deny unbeginning existence to 
atoms, what cause of the origin of the world can you 
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produce ? For every effect must have a material 
cause ; as a jar, clay. But for the clay, of what will 
the potter make his jar ? In this way God formed 
the world out of atoms; and how could He have 
made it without atoms?’ In reply, I would ask the 
pundits, whether they consider the power of God to 
be of like kind to that of the potter. If the powers 
of the two be similar, then God required limbs and 
appliances ; just as the potter, in fabricating a jar, is 
obliged to use his hands, feot, and sundry other 
implements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike 
the potter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but 
could have made the world by His mere will, where 
is the difficulty in acknowledging, that He could have 
oreated it without a material cause ? By His inscru¬ 
table power He was able to originate the entire world, 
material causo and material effect together. If it bo 
■objected, that this is inconceivable, I would ask, 
whether it be not equally inconceivable, that God 
could have framed the world out of atoms, by His 
will alone, and without recourse to bodily members. 
Do we see, anywhere among men, a workman of such 
skill, as that, by a simple operation of mind, he can 
call effects into being ? My opponent may perhaps 
say, that the human soul answers these conditions; 
for, by its more will, it sets the hands and feet in 
motion; and he may add, that, in like sort, at the 
beginning of the world, God, by His will, imparted 
motion to the terrene and other atoms. Let the 
parallelism of tho illustration bo granted; yet the 
main difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still where 
it was. We know, to be sure, that the soul, by its 
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mere will, moves the hands and feet. But who can 
comprehend how this comes to pass ? The will is 
invisible and intangible : resembling neither a cord, 
with which a thing may be brought near; noi a staff, 
with which a thing may be raised or thrown down. 
How can it have any influence on the hands and 
feet, which are insentient matter ? And how can it 
raise or depress them ? The whole is inconceivable. 
If, then, the works of God outreach our conception, 
how can we assign limits to His power, which is 
inscrutable? But the soul's communicating motion 
to the hands and foet eannol properly be drawn 
into analogy: for the hands and feet are of 
the body, which belongs to the soul; but terrene 
and other atoms are not of the body of God, He 
being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by the 
mere will, upon what is not of ono's body icmains, 
therefore, precisely where we found it. Nor nan you 
call terrene and other atoms the body of Gcd ; 1 for 
you cannot maintain, that tho qualities and niture of 
body are possessed by them. Thus, the body influences 
the soul ; hut you cannot affirm, that God is affected 

> According to the author of tho Diualcari, the following 
opinion was hold by the adherents of Achsirya, by %vl ich title 

UdayauiL Icharya, moat probably, ia intended: ?df:[ * * * 

'3 

(flW ffBi HIT I flNrsfq flrfiSH Hfff% : 

qwmdrqq cr^fasrtqirorii; i ‘ lact it be gran l ed> that 

Isv.'ira ]>os*esses an eternal body : still it is net established, that 
Isvara has a distinct, or proper body ; for it is heir, by its, 
that the atoms themselves are his body.’ 
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by terrene atoms, etc., in the same manner. Since 
there are, thus, numerous characteristics of body 
which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 
if you give the name of God’s body to these atoms, 
still our bodies cannot be adduced as analogous to 
them. My moaning, in sum, is, that, whereas the 
tenet, that God created all things by Ilis infinite and 
inscrutable power, is not open to exception, the 
opinion, which, in arguing the independent and 
unbeginning existence of the material world, undeniably 
abridges God of Ilis supreme absoluteness and plenary 
sovereignty, is imbuod with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pundits, 
to the view, that souls had their origin from God. 
The first is, that it involves, as against God, the 
imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty. The 
second is, that, if we hold souls to be generated, wo 
must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to 
these points in a short time. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika dogma, which is also 
that of the Yoga and Vedanta, that whatevor God 
does—as in framing the world, for instance—He 
does solely for the purpose of awarding to souls the 
fruit of tboir works—He doing nothing of His own 
free will—is, likewise, exceptionable. On what ground 
is God believed to bo thus lettered ? To know, to will, 
and to do are natural faculties of an intelligent being; 
and, if God is an intelligent Being, it is congruous 
to maintain, that, by virtue of Ilis free will, He can 
act whenever it may seem good to Him so to do. 

To this the pundits would reply, that, if God, 
without reference to the works of souls, of His mere 
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will fashioned the universe, the blemish would be 
imputable to Him, that there was some want, to 
satisfy which He engaged in creation : 1 but, if it be 
held, that He did so in accordance with the works 


l Nearly all the Hindu philosophers, the Bauddhus Included, 
have taught the eternity of the soul and the tenet of metem¬ 
psychosis, Had occasion been presented to them of assailing 
the position, that God created the world irrelatively to the 
works of souls, wo may judge, from the ensuing passage, bow t . 

in all likelihood, they would have made answer: 

^mir^irqr squMFT i q ^ sHvenk 

sqfcfcfcri: I d uqiFTHSF^'fcHfi^ 

©*• 

nnqqi Fjufi: *r«rfa i qrsfq 

m affTf] i 

q?FNr ?ir^ 1 

Tattvor’kawnudi, p. 52. 1 The Action of the prudent nr sane 

is ever accompanied by wish of self-profit, or else by compassion. 
And these, being impertinent as concerns the creation of the 
world, refute the notion, that it', sue.!/ creation , was due to the 
act of a prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled desire 
of a l.oid whose every wish is already satisfied, that le should 
be creator of the world. Nor could his creative agency be 
exerted from compassion. Inasmuch as, prior to c 'cation— 
since the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet un produced 
—there was no misery of souls, for dispelling what m-sery was 
there scope for compassionate) desire?’ 

Vflcliaspati MiSra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic 
doctrines of the Sankhya, writes as above, in oppo lition to 
those who maintain tlic belief of a Creator. 

The last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful 
correctness ; but no manuscript is at hand, by which to mend 
them, if wrong. 
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of souls, the blemish of Ilia having a want will not 
attach to Him ; and it follows, that He made the 
world for the sole purpose of awarding to every one 
the consequences due to his deeds. My answer is, 
that neither do I maintain, that God made the world 
to fulfil any want implying that He lacked aught, to 
obtain which He engaged in creation: but I domain- 
tain, that, by reason of one of the perfections of His 
nature, goodness, lie was pleased to make manifest, 
through the medium of creation, His supremely love¬ 
worthy and wondrous attributes. God made the 
world, says my opponent, in order to requite the 
good and evil deeds of souls. But why should He 
require? 1 The very objection intimated against me, 

> We have seen above, at p. 58, that, in the view of the 
theistic Hindus, to save the Doily from the imputation of 
unequal dealing and cruelty, it is thought necessary to refer 
the unequal portions of souls in this world to llio diverse works 
of thoso souls in bygone states of existence. To Vacbaspati 
MLra, in his character of advocate on behalf of tho Sankhya, 

this seems unsatisfactory. We find him saying 

SjfttT fR TfwTR d 1 

q^fcjSqiS; % fRFRq jpflRd: qidffqgrdd 

^dfagidRraRRrS^ddWSfq qiRR: aiTUdqqu^cchrd- 

Ultlf^qfqqqR^quf 7: IdR rqRpfq UqRRFTl Tattva- 

O 'O 

kaumudi, pp. 52-3. ‘ More than this, ISvara, if moved, by 
compassion, to create, would create creatures in happiness not 
of diverse conditions. Tf to this it be replied, that the diverse¬ 
ness of the condition of souls is owing to the diverseness of their 
works, it is a pity, I reply, that he, Isoara, prudent, should 
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and which I set aside, here arises, to wit, that 
there was some want of God’s to be supplied by 
such requital. If it be replied, that, in virtue 
of the equity’ of His nature, He awards lo each 
the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is in virtue 
of an excellence of Ilia nature, namely, His gcodness, 
that He made manifest His supremely loveworthy 
attributes by creating souls and by making them 
to rejoice in the contemplation of His perfections. 
Any one has discrimination enough to perceive, that, 
from mere vanity, to go about exhibiting one’s 
importance, under the impulse of a longing to hear 
it proclaimed by the world, is one thing; and that 
it is quite another thing, to make manifest the 
excellence of anything because such manifestation is 
fitting and laudable. When a foolish man, actuated 
by vanity, goes here and there to display his impor¬ 
tance, everybody laughs at him. But, if a learned 
European were to bring some very extraordinary 
machine to this country, and invite people to his 
house, and show them the wonders of the machine 
free of charge, no one would deride him, but, on 
the contrary, all would thank and praise him for 
his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the 

superintend works; since, but for his vory superir tendence 
works, being unintelligent, could not proccod to act; aid, conse¬ 
quently, as their effects, namely, the body, the set ses, and 
sense-objects would not be produced, the non-production of 
misery would ho a matter of facility.’ 

1 Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu 
gives him credit for clearer notions touching God s equity 
than he could really come by from study of his so-called sacred 
books. 
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manifestation of anything that is excellent is no 
fault, but itself an excellence. God, therefore, because 
of the very excellence of His nature, makes known, 
through creation, and otherwise, His loveworthy 
and wondrous attributes. That such attributes, cal¬ 
culated to awaken affection and joy, should for ever 
remain bidden, would seem most unmeet. 

Let us now consider God’s attributes of justice and' 
holiness, as viewed in the Nyaya and "Vaiseshika, 
As for His justice, if we scan these systems super¬ 
ficially, it may seem, that the doctrine of His 

bestowing requital according to works involves it. 

And, when tin; followers of those systems declare, 

that even the most trifling pain endured in this 

world must be taken to have had sin for its cause, 
and that, therefore, a former state of existence must 
be admitted,' or else God’s equity suffers the imputa¬ 
tion of impcrfectnoss, it looks as if they believed, 
in all its fulness, in justice as an attribute of Deity. 
On looking more closely, however, we iind, that here 
too they are quite in the dark, as also touching 
God’s holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the 
Vedas, the Smritis, the Purapas, etc., as authorities. 
The former, therefore, share with the latter any faults 
ascribable to them on the score of portraying amiss 
the justice, holiness, and othor attributes of God, 
Let it not be supposed, that I am going out of my 
way to fasten faults on the Systems. Secrets, which 
else lurk unporceived, necessarily stand forth in any 
thorough-going examination such as that with which 
I am occupied. 
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No man is ignorant, that God is just and holy; 
and we need not be surprised to find Him so called 
in religions of human origin. But man, unaided, 
cannot attain to a correct knowledge of the hoi.ness 
and other attributes of the Deity. His inability be¬ 
trays itself, when lie ventures into details on the 
subject, or, incidentally, when he is treating of 
matters cognate to it. Hence, the express declara¬ 
tions regarding God’s holiness and other attributes, 
which we find in a book on any religion, are not 
a sufficient warrant, in the examination of that religion. 
Further and fuller exploration is indispensable. We 
should consider all that there is in the book, and 
also what is there omitted, and likewise all that has 
legitimate connexion with its subject-matter; and 
then we are in a position to pass judgement cn it. 
From the fact, with reference to the System!itists, 
that they admit as authorities the Vedas, the Pura- 
nas, etc., it comes out, that, if the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika do not, in oxpress words, militate very 
greatly against the justice and holiness of Gcd, it 
is not because the writers on those schemes enter¬ 
tained fit and correct notions of the divine attributes, 
but simply because they did not dilate on those 
topics. Had they done so, they would have ex¬ 
hibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the System atists 
teach concerning those things which man is to do, 
and tho^e tilings which he is to forbear, and other 
points allied with religion, we may learn what views 
they hold of God’s justice, and holiness, and other 
attributes. For, so strict is the connexion between 
11 
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morality and theology, that any faults which are 
found in views about the former imply, of necessity, 
faults in the views held about the latter. Of mo¬ 
rality grossly wrong ideas occur in the Vedas, the 
Puranas, and the rest; and, where these err, the 
Systems participate their errors. 

I shall, moreover, show, in the sequel, that the 
doctrines of the Systems, taken by themselves, touch¬ 
ing virtue and vice, are signally faulty; and, such 
being the case, from this ground also it results, that 
they mistake as regards holiness and others of the 
divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Nyaya and Vaisesbi- 
ka, God can in no wise possess the attribute of 
mercy. It being one of the dogmas of these systems, 
that no effect can take place irrelatively to the works 
of souls, whatever a soul receives must be accounted 
a consequence of its works; and, if it succeeds in 
attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is evi¬ 
dent, that there is an exorcise of mercy, when God 
bestows what has not been merited. The existence 
of such mercy is at variance, however, with the dog¬ 
mas of the Nyaya, of the Vaiseshika, and of all the 
other systems. 

Moreover, since the Nyaya and Vaiseshika deny, 
that God made the world of His free will, but affirm, 
that He did so to requite souls, they altogether do 
away with the goodness which He evinced in crea¬ 
tion. When we behold God’s world, on every side 
we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness and 
bounty. In the first place, man, before he was 
created, was nothing; but, in vouchsafing to him 
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existence, and life, and the faculty of knowledge, 
how has God constituted him capable of happiness 1 
Though, now in our fallen state, it is ours to suffer 
much misery, still all our suffering, nay death itself, 
is the fruit of our sin; and we alone are to blame 
for it. Had man never sinned, his happiness and 
especially that which, by reason of his rectitude of 
mind and purity of original nature, he would have 
enjoyed from knowing God, from devotion and love 
to Him, and from communion with Him, would have 
surpassed description. When we behold the sun, 
the source of so much gladness and benefit, or the 
moon and the sidereal world, it seems, indeed, as 
though the goodness of the compassionate Author of 
our being were holding converse with us in a bodily 
form. The very trees, which comfort and refresh 
us, and yield us their luscious fruitage, and the 
charming mountains and rivers which embellish the 
earth, almost call upon us, with united voiios, to 
give praise for the love and bountifulness A our 
merciful Father. But who could adequately depict 
the countless sources of happiness which Gcd has 
created? And each and all of thorn are maidfested 
to us as tokens of His goodness, when we come to 
believe, that He fashioned the universe of His own 
free will, and from the bountifuiness of His nature. 
But the Naiyayikas and Vaiseshikas, having estab¬ 
lished it as a maxim, that ail things are indebted 
for their origin to the works of souls, have over¬ 
spread these glories with the blackness of gloom. 
And they have transformed God into a hard-natured 
huckster, who secures his pay from his customers. 
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and sella his wares by rigid tale, weight, and mea¬ 
sure, So much for the description of the Supreme 
Being which we meet with in the two most reason¬ 
able of the Hindu Systems. 



CHAPTER II 


Examination of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Temts re¬ 
lative to the Soul; namely, that it had no Begin¬ 
ning, that it is All-pervading, and that it takes 
Birth again and again. 

Numerous are the faults of the Nyaya and Vaiees- 
hika, even in their account of tlio soul. Souls they 
hold to have existed from eternity, and to be each, 
diffused throughout all space. I have already pointed 
out, that, if unoriginated existence be ascribed to any 
but God, His deity is impugned. I now purpose to 
consider the grounds on which souls are maintained, 
by the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, to have existed al¬ 
ways, and to be diffused everywhere. If we Ho not 
so believe, say the advocates of those systerr s, the 
soul must be perishable. As for existence frjm all 
duration, it is argued, that whatever had a beginning 
will have an end; as a jar, cloth, etc.; and, there¬ 
fore, if a soul once began to be, it will some time 
cease to be. 1 But I would ask, what foundation 
there is for the maxim, that all which has had a 

1 Whai. the Hindus esteem to be the most unanswerable 
argument of the soul’s eternity will be considered horef ftcr. 
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beginning shall have an end. Should it be replied, 
that the history of a jar, or the like, supplies founda¬ 
tion for it, I rejoin, that what may be. predicated 
of jars and such-like material things is not on that 
account predicable of the soul; so groat is their 
disparity. Moreover, the origin, continuance, and 
termination of anything depend solely upon the will 
of God. If it pleased God, could He not, by His 
infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and ever? 
By evidence 1 which I do not here adduce, it is 
established, that human souls are immortal; and so 
it is evident, that it is the will of God, that they 
should be so. And can anything thwart His power 
to do as He wills to do? Can the aforesaid maxim 
of my opponents obstruct His infinite power? It is 
a great mistake, in them, to take up a maxim gratui¬ 
tously, and then to wish to fetter with it the whole 
world, nay, God Himself, whether it he appropriate 
or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pundits, that what¬ 
ever had a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, 
that every originated substance is necessarily made 
up of parts, 2 and that the parts of anything thus 

1 It is not opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinctly 
than in this maimer, the only cortain warrant for believing in 
the soul’s immortality, namely, the Holy Scripture. 

2 Dharmaraja Dtkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds 

this language: q cffERwEefftOT UfcJ- 

1 Veddnta-paribhasha, p. 3. < The interna] organ is 

not without parts: being an originated;substance, it is made- 
up of parts.’ 
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constituted may come asunder, and so the thing -will 
perish sometime. To this I have to say, as before, 
that all such suppositions are applicable to material 
things alone; and that the origination, continuance,, 
and end of all things depend solely upon the will 
of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be be* 
lieved, say the pundits, if we would consider it to 
be indestructible. 1 According to them, dimension is 
of three descriptions; atomic, intermediate, anl in¬ 
finite. Atomic dimension is the last degree of 
minuteness. Intermediate dimension is that of t jar, 
of cloth, or of any originated substance whatsoever. 
However great it may he, it has limits. Infinite 
dimension the third kind is unlimited. It is this- 
species of dimension which, the pundits teach, be¬ 
longs to God, to souls, to other, 5 to time, and to 

1 qfr qzrfcfa CRF* *fcf: 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya t p, 35. 1 And if it 

were acknowledged, that the soul is “limited”* or finiie—like 
a jar and such other things —since, as is the case wit! these, 
it must possess the properties of having parts and o! being 
destructible, the result would be a tenet contradictory to that 
of our system.* 

Annum Bhatta says, speaking of ether: SfflcpJ 

'O 

i Tarka-dipilca, MS fo!. 7, verso. 1 As boir g, like 

the soul, all-prevacling it is, like it, eternal.’ 

2 A characterization of akasa will servo to show how inade¬ 
quately it is represented by ‘eihor’. In dimension, it is, as 
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space; and whatever has this dimension is all-pervad¬ 
ing. Further, according to them, things of atomic 
or of infinite dimension are indestructible, but those 
of intermediate dimension cannot be indestructible. 1 
A soul, then, to be indestructible, must needs be, in 
size, either atomic or infinite. If it be the first, then 


has been said, infinite; it is not made up of parts; and colour, 
taste, smell, and tangibility do not appertain to it. So far 
forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, Is'vara, and soul. 
Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists in; its being the 
material cause of sound. Except for its being so, we might 
take it to be one with vacuity. 

In passing, this is, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in 
the following words of Megaathones, as cited by Strabo; I!pds 
8e rots reTTapai crTotxeiots irip.’jnp rt's ion 
it; rp; 6 oupavoi Kal to dorpa. — Schwanbeck’s 21 fegas- 
thenis Indica, p. 138. 

l Vijnana Bhikshu says of the soul ; UF?- 

Sdnkhya-prgvachana-bJidshya, p. 35. 

< if it were of intermediate dimension it must be constituted of 
parts, and, therefore, would be destructible.’ 

The following also refers to the soul: q i ciNT 

Tarka-dipiha, 

MS fol. 8, verso. 1 It is not of intermediate dimension. If it 
were so, from being unoternal, and hence perishable, there 
would follow the destruction of what is done, and the accession 
of what is not done.’ 

What is meant is this. The works of the soul are assumed 
to be inalienable and inevitable. On the theory, then, of the 
soul’s perishableness, its works would miss of their effect, which, 
by the hypothesis, cannot thus fail. .Further, newly created 
souls would reap fruit which they had not sown. 
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its qualities, as apprehension, will, etc., cannot be 
subject to immediate cognition.; for there is another 
maxim, that the qualities of an atom—as, for in¬ 
stance, the colour or taste of earth in its atomic 
character—are incapable of being so cognized. 1 It 
is, however, a fact of universal consciousness, that 
the qualities of the soul are cognized immediately; 
and hence the pundits are compelled, on their princi¬ 
ples, to regard the soul as of infinite dimtnsion. 
The reply which I gave at the end of the last para¬ 
graph is equally applicable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself 
to the pundits, is this. ‘If the soul be not all- 
pervading, but bounded by the body, it must vary in 
dimension as the body varies: and the same* soul 
may, in one state of existence, inform an ant; in 
another, a human being; and, in a third, an elephant. 
Assuming the soul to be bounded by the body, it 
must be very minute in an ant; and, when it passes 
into a man, or into an elephant, how can it discharge 

1 ^ qgvrei luarra; iwfij $h- 

Siddhanta-nv iktdvali, 

Bibliotheca Indica, Yol. IX, pp, 38-9. ‘ Since the mind is 

atomic in dimension, and since grossness is essential in order 
to perception, if cognition, happiness, etc., had their seat in 
the mind, they would not lie perceived, or immediately cog¬ 
nized.’ 

A further objection, and one more ordinarily urged against 
the hypothetical notion, that the soul is of atomic hulk, will 
be found in the words of the Sfnikhya and YaiSeshikn writers 
adduced in the second noto forward. 
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its functions? 1 And how can it take cognizance 
of the sense of feeling throughout such a bulk? 
Por it cannot dilate so as to fill it. 2 We must con¬ 
clude, consequently, that the soul increases and 
diminishes with the increase and diminution of the 
body. And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing 
and diminishing, it undergoes alteration of constituent 

1 Sankara Acharya, in tlie passage about to bo cited, is 
writing against the J-Jauddhas, who, os he asserts, maintain,. 

that the soul is commensurate with the body. 'cffS'T- 

qf?«TciqfW'q?=rr^ Hccrr 

T?r: srsptq q 

hCTi sqmqift qfwspq SUSP** U qf^qiiufll 

'O -o S3 SQ 

l Sdrirdkn-Hutra-bhdshya ; the MS is not at hand for 

reference. ‘ Since bodies are various in dimension, if a human 
soul—co-extensive, according to the Bauddhas, with the human 
body—were, by a special maturation of works, to be born an 
elephant, it would fall short of filling the whole of an elephan¬ 
tine body ; and, if born a boo, ail apian body would be inadequate 
to contain it.’ 

2 Vijnana Bhikshu and Annam Bhafta argue after the manner 
of the text, in opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 

Sankhya-pravachana- 

S3 v2 

bhdshya, p. 35. 1 And if the soul were atomic, there would be 

no accounting for oognition, etc., which extend all over the 
body,’ 

u q u qurrq; ^sqifqHwqqsfiqiw^qq t 

Tarka-dipiJca t MS fol, 8, verso. < And it, the sotd, is not an 
atom, as to size ; else it would result, that pleasure would not 
be perceived throughout the body.’ 
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parts, it follows, that it must repeatedly be gene¬ 
rated and destroyed; for to undergo such alteration 
is, according to the Naiyayikas, to be generated after 
having been destroyed.’ 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metem¬ 
psychosis ; and so I might hold myself dispensed 
here from returning answer to the pundits. Neverthe¬ 
less, I reply to them; since the objection just detailed 
will recur. A human being has, in infancy, t body 
of small size as compared with what that body becomes 
subsequently. They will say, then, that, on my view 
of the soul's being hounded by the body, it must be, 
that the small soul of the infant becomes a large soul 
in the full-grown man; lor the small bouI of f. small 
body could not take cognizance of the sense of Iceling, 
for instance, from head to foot of a body greatly 
augmented in magnitude. 1 To this I say, that, .hough 
one holds the soul to be bounded by the body, still it 
does not follow, of course, as an article of belief, that, 
in proportion as the body changes in size, sj does 
the soul. When a child begins to grow, the appre¬ 
hension and other faculties of his soul increase in 
strength ; but it is not necessary to say, that his soul 
itself augments. And, when I allege, that the soul 
is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its 

l Such au objoction is brought by Sankara Ichary.i in con¬ 
tinuation of his words quoted in the note boforo the last 

i ‘The 

* • ->3 

same objection applies even to the case of a stato of existence 
taken by itself, iu its several stages of childhood, middle a^e, 
and senescence*’ 
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dimension tallies exactly with that of the body. I 
simply intend, that the soul does not reside beyond 
the body. As for its nature, that is most hard to 
understand; and no one, in fact, can give a full 
description of it. That the soul tales cognizance of 
the sense of touch in all the parts of a body, small 
or great, is nothing difficult to it; for, in its opera¬ 
tions, it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; and its power 
of apprehension is more or less in proportion to the 
vigour of those organs. Thus, a man whose sight is 
impaired sees ill; and, when it is improved, he sees 
better. In like manner, tact is apprehended through 
the nerves; and these increase with the body; and, 
through them, there is apprehension of tact through¬ 
out the parts of the body, whether it he small or 
great, 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends 
•our knowledge, and does not lend itself to description. 
All that we know of the soul is, that it is something 
which possesses apprehension, will, and other qualities. 
More than this we cannot affirm concerning it; as, 
for instance, that, like earth, water, and other material 
substances, it has dimension and such like qualities. 
Much, therefore, that is prcdicable of a jar, of cloth, 
and of other material substances, is not to be predi¬ 
cated of the soul. Such, however, is the disposition 
•of the pundits, that they refuse to consider what 
things are within the reach of our understanding, 
and what things lie beyond. They would fain to take 
the visible and the invisible, God and souls included, 
and measure them, and turn them round and over, 
and pry into them, and at last get their complete 
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quiddities inside their fiat. To their minds, i. one is 
to know anything, one should know everything: 
otherwise, it is hotter to know nothing. And so they 
wander on in the wilderness of vain inquiry, i. would 
remind them, that, be the essence of the soul if what 
sort soever, its origin, duration, and end ate in sub¬ 
ordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, if God 
thinks good that the soul shall exist for ever, it ean 
in no wise incur destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimatior of the 
pundits, for arguing, that the soul has existed from 
all eternity, is as follows. First, they argue, that the 
doctrine) of metempsychosis must be accepted. Other¬ 
wise, the imputation of partiality and cruelty must 
attach to God. Partiality consists in not looking 
upon all alike; in treating seme with more favour, 
and others with less; in giving some a high rank, 
and others a lower. Cruelty is uncompassioncteness; 
the giving pain where no fault has been committed. 
Now, we see, that, in this world, some enjoy a high 
rank and great power, and others are wretched, and 
afflicted with poverty: and what is the reasen, that 
God has ordered it thus'.’ Again, almost all met suffer 
misery and misfortune; and what is the cause cf this? 
It is not enough to say, it is the sins that have been 
done in the current state of existence; for it is matter 
of experience, that many a grievous offender has great 
power and pleasure, and that many a man whose 
conduct is observably meritorious is oppressed with 
poverty and pain. And what can you say with respect 
to infants and beasts ? Consciously they have never 
committed sin ; and yet they suffer greatly. Hence,- 
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we maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul, and so remove all these difficulties. We can, 
therefore, say, when we see a had man to be powerful 
and in comfort, that he must have been eminently 
virtuous in a former state of existence, and is now 
reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we 
see a good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, 
we are able to affirm, that, in a former state of existence 
he was eminently sinful, and is now receiving retribu¬ 
tion for his sin. And, in like manner, infants and 
beasts undergo punishment for the offences of which, 
in a prior birth, they were guilty, A single former 
state of being will not suffice, however ; as the good 
and evil experienced therein must likewise be accounted 
for by the works of a birth that preceded. Moreover, 
the getting a body is also a eonsoquence of works; 1 
and, therefore, as often as a soul is invested in a body, 
antecedent works must be postulated in connexion 
with it. We hold, therefore, that the vicissitude of 
works and births, the alternate production of each 
from the other, has been going on from time without 
beginning. 

| Tatlva-kaumudi, p. 43. 

1 For this obtaining a body is due to merit and the like, as 
causes.’ 

ciw | Nyaya-sutra-vritti, 

p. ICO. ‘ “The production” of “that,” i.e. of the body, is 
“owing to the aid,” or co-operation of merit and demerit, 
“ the fruit of foredone ’’ sacrifices, donations, harm, etc.’ 
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I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul 
be proved never to have originated. Even if I ad¬ 
mitted the truth of what you have alleged touching 
the present facility of some bad men, etc., and 
metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still I should 
not feel myself under any compulsion to argte, that 
souls have always existed, and that birth and death 
have had place from a foregone eternity. The diffi¬ 
culties above mentioned would all be repelled, if it 
were maintained, that, in the beginning, souls were 
created by God; originally in a state of happiness, but 
condemned, by reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. 
But to say, as you do, that works must be taken 
to have been done prior to the body—for that the 
having :a body is the consequence of works—is in 
the last degree unreasonable. Your maxim, tha; every 
effect must have for its cause the works of souls, 
I have previously oxplodod ; for effects follow from 
free will of God. But the pundits say, that tha body 
is intrinsically an abode or site of misery, 1 and hence 
ia itself a misery. Out of the twenty and ore mis¬ 
eries enumerated by the Naiyayikas, this is one. If, 
then, God invests a soul with a body, irrespectively 
of works, He does injustice. My reply is, that the 
body is not, intrinsically, an abode of misery. Dn the 

1 JT T? Ucf.- fgqrfwuWf smfqct sm: I 

__ -v3 

Sankara Aoharya on the Brahma-sHtra, Bibliotheca Indica, 
No. 89, p. 115. ‘ And the contact, with one who is embodied, 
of good and evil cannot be prevented.’ 

The UUlUf of the printed edition has been changed, on 
manusoript authority, as above. 
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contrary, not a little happiness is derived by means of 
it; and, as for the pain caused by the body, owing 
to illness, etc., it is in the power of God to remove 
it. If He so willed, Ho might preserve us constantly 
at ease, though in the body. How crude here also 
is the reasoning of the pundits! Those who follow 
the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, hold, that God exists. 
Still, when they argue upon other points than His 
existence, they seem to forget that He exists, and, 
as it were, refer all things to a law of chance. 
For the ground of their doctrine, that misery inevi¬ 
tably accompanies the body, is, that they everywhere 
see such to be the fact; and hence they infer, that 
it is its nature to be so accompanied, and that God 
could not make it to be otherwise. In like manner 
do they err in their maxim, that nothing which has 
had a beginning can he indestructible. Thus to 
think will be made out to bo proper, when we are 
convinced, that the course of nature is fortuitous, 
and subject to sonic blind law. If, however, God 
is Governor of the course of nature, all things spring 
from His will. Some things are perishable, because 
He wills them to be so; and, for the same reason, 
other things are imperishable. In like manner, we 
men suffer misery, because it has been decreed fit, 
in His unfathomable and incomprehensible counsel, 
that thus it should be. If He thought good, it 
would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, 
though clothed with bodies, we should constantly 
remain happy. Indeed, it is manifest, from the true 
word of God, that, when man was in a state of 
sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. 
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Neither did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death bef'al him ; 
nay, the body was, to him, a door to many felicities. 
Only since he became a sinner has he beon subject 
to the countless griefs of the soul and of the body. 
Earth, water, air, and all other external objects, 
were, in the beginning, sources, to him, of happi¬ 
ness only, and afterwards became sources of misery. 
The doctrine, therefore, of the pundits, that to abide 
in the body is intrinsically misery, ig in ever? wise 
erroneous. 

The refutation which 1 have detailed, of the notion 
of an unoriginated succession of works and births 
of souls, has proceeded on grounds maintained by 
my opponents. For, as regards myself, I reject the 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I account as inade¬ 
quate all the reasons that they bring forward in 
support of it. 1 With respect to tbo first defect 
which, according to them, has place, if metempsychosis 
bo rejected, namely, partiality in God, I reply thus. 
If you simply mean, that Ue has not bestowed upon 

1 This argument against the metempsychosis, however drawn 
out, will not seem to ho gratuitously diffuse, if one bat takes 
these three facts into consideration; first, that the doctrine 
hore impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in the mind of 
every pundit ; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pundits, 
any religious economy which docs not acknowledge it ij almost 
self-evidently false in its very first principles; and thirdly, and 
by way of consequence, that the rejection of it by Christianity 
is, to them, a wolf nigh insuperable obstacle to their accept¬ 
ance of the (iospel. The writer, in here combating a avourito 
and fundamental dogma, has with his best thought and diligence, 
selected and marshalled his reasons in sueli a manner as is, 
he apprehends, best calculated to impress tho mind r of his 
erring countrymen, and to win them towards tho truth. 

12 
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all men equality of rank and happiness, your objection 
has no weight with me: since I hold, that it was to 
show fortli His all-sufficient attributes, that God framed 
the world; arid that He creates souls irrespectively 
of works; and that He makes them diverse, as ex¬ 
hibiting the manifoldness of His creation. For in¬ 
stance, there are souls of one kind, in the form of 
angels, who surpass man, by far, in rank, majesty, 
wisdom, power, and other particulars. Inferior to 
them is man; and, again, below him are other crea¬ 
tures, such as beasts. These varieties we know of; 
but who shall say how many more different grades 
there may not bo in God’s vast universe? Again, 
there are distinct orders of angels; and of mankind 
also the ranks are numerous. All alike are the crea¬ 
tion of God’s free will; and, if He has given a high 
place to one, and a humble place to another, has 
any one a claim on Him ? If wo, who were once 
nothing, have, on receiving existence, been given 
anything whatever, it is from God’s mere mercy. 
And can this mercy become injustice, from His 
giving another more than He gives me ? If any one 
gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks himself 
greatly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor 
gives a hundred rupees to another poor man, does 
his favour towards the first turn to no favour ? Does 
he prove himself unjust? I am aware, that, our 
nature having become corrupted by sin, almost any 
man, if he sees that others are favoured beyond 
himself, takes it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. 
But this unhappiness arises from the fact, that his 
nature is corrupt; and there is no right ground for 
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it. Timre is no injustice, then, in giving loss to 
one, and more to another. If, indeed, all bad a 
claim to receive equally, there would be injustice. 
No one. however, has any claim upon God. 

But now you may say, that, though there is no 
injustice in bestowing mean rank or small power on 
one, and high rank or great power on another, yet is 
there not injustice in causing pain gratuitously 1 And 
how many great sinners are happy, and how many 
good men are miserable! As for infants and beasts, 
too, who have never sinned, do not they suffer much 
affliction ? Pray, how are these things to he accounted 
for? I reply. Without doubt, the fruit of sin is 
misery and, as all men are sinners, it is meet, that, 
being so, they should be miserable. There aie some 
men whom we call good; but, in the sight of God, 
they ate all guilty ; for God and man behold things 
under very different aspects. From sin, the discern¬ 
ment of man has become blunted ; and the heinous¬ 
ness of sin is not altogether clear to him. Some men 
are called good, simply because they are better than 
most others. And yet them is not, in all the world, 
even one man whose heart and nature are undefiled 
by sin. Those, therefore, whom wo call gcod are, 
before a most holy God, guilty, and deserving of 
punishmont. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man’s place 
of judgement. Full judgement will not be till after 
death; and not till then will each receive exact and 
complete requital for his deeds. The present world, 
like a school, is a place where man is disciplined; and 
the happiness or misery which we here experience is 
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not always by way of requital, or, when so, propor¬ 
tioned to our actions. In most cases, God sends- 
happiness and misery to men, as being calculated for 
their good; but, to us, it is impossible to decide 
what is for any one’s good, or the reverse. I'or none 
of us can know another’s heart and nature, and his 
history, past, present, and future, and the eventual 
result of his happiness or misery. Should we, then, 
pronounce all misery in this world to be evil, we 
should err greatly. We ought, rather, to consider 
misery to be sent to us, in this world, by God, in 
mercy, for our warning, that wc may turn to Him, 
and so escape future punishment. Therefore, to 
entertain doubt as to God’s justice, because of the 
distresses of this world, is most rash. If a man who 
has been blindly walking in the patli of sin, has bis 
heart opened by some great calamity, and takes warning, 
repents, and turns to God, must he not look upon 
that calamity as a great blessing from God ; and will 
he not praise God for it all his life long ? 

And do not suppose, that men of proper life and 
of amiable disposition have no need of the discipline 
which is furnished by misery. They too commit 
many an error, and have many a defect. And often 
it so occurs, that he who is a chosen servant of God 
is especially visited with affliction, not for punish¬ 
ment, but to the end, that he may be tried, like gold, 
in the crucible of misery, and thereby bo purified. 
What folly, then, to let the idea of evil be suggested, 
whenever one hears the name of misery, and, with 
one’s feeble intellect, to decide as to its hidden 
causes! 
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It is often wondered, why, if there was no former 
state of existence, some persons are born blind, and 
others are born lame. God has made many me a thus, 
while he has made many of whole body. And it is 
asked, whether there bo not partiality in this. But 
what are wo, to attempt to find out the secret counsel 
of God ! Gan we learn the hoart, and nature, md all 
the external and internal condition of another ? Who 
shall say what good may not accrue to the in mortal 
souls of the lame and blind, from thoir few days of 
misery'.' It is very true, that, though God, in His 
great mercy, sends us various remedial miseries for 
the eternal benefit of our souls, still, so infatuated are 
we with sin, that most of us refuse to take war rung 
from our misery, and to repent of our sins, and to 
turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for 
God’s dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written oven in 
one of the books of Hindus, ‘ From him whom .[ would 
favour, by little and little do I take away the 
riches ’ ? 1 

It remains for mo to speak of the misery of infants 
and beasts. And here, entering upon a strict logical 
argument, J would ask the Hindu: is it certain, that 
the suffering of souls can have no just cause but 
their offences? When a man commits a groat state- 
crime, the king has him executed, and confiscates his 
property. As a consequence, and even though they 
may have taken no part in the crime, his children 
and household are involved in extreme distress. But 

S3 

This half-couplet is from the Tihdgnvata-purdnn, x. 88, 8. 
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does any one, for this, call the king unjust ? Or take 
this case. The king’s subjects are in every way loyal, 
and their sovereign is perfectly satisfied with them. 
But an enemy comes to attack him. He orders his 
people to give him their aid ; and thousands of them 
suffer greatly, or are slain, and that, although they 
have not offended against their lord, but, on the 
contrary, have always obeyed him. Now tell me, 
whether the king did any injustice in sending them 
to war. Take a third illustration. A king entrusted 
his son to a pundit, to bo instructed. The pundit was 
very learned and expert; and the prince, on his part, 
was of a good disposition, laborious, and heedful of 
his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated him in 
every branch of learning. When the prince became 
a thorough scholar, the pundit took him to the king, 
whom he addressed as follows : ‘ Sire, I have taught 
your son all things but one. That one thing is most 
necessary, in my opinion ; hut I cannot teach it to 
him, till I have your promise of pardon.’ ‘ Why do 
you speak thus?’ replied the king. ‘In securing 
your services, I count myself most fortunate ; and I 
made over my son to you; and I am sure, that what¬ 
ever you propose to do must bo for his good.' ‘ Very 
well,’ said the pundit, ‘ let a horse be saddled.’ When 
the horse was brought, the pundit mounted, and called 
out to the prince. The prince drew near ; upon which 
the pundit laid his whip over him smartly, and spurred 
on his horse, telling the prince to run along with him. 
The king, seeing this, was at his wits’ ends, hastened 
after the pundit, and begged him to tell what it all 
meant. The pundit reined in his horse, and thus made 
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answer, ‘ Pardon me, Sire, for what I have (lore. I 
wish only good to your son ; and, in my opinion, it 
was most necessary to teach him the one thing 1 have 
now taught him. For he is a prince; and ho was 
altogether ignorant of the pain of being beaten end of 
violent exertion. lie knew it only by name, as he 
had never tasted it. On coming to the throne, how 
could he have realized the sufferings of others ? And, 
if any one offended, how, when awarding punishment 
to him, could the thought have presented itself to his 
mind, of leaning to tenderness and to mercy ? These 
attributes are, however, necessary to a good king; and 
what 1 have done was done with a view that he might 
not be without them.' Now', observe, that the prince 
had done no wrong in his relations with the pundit; 
and yet no one would charge the pundit with doing 
injustice in occasioning him pain. And, if a foolish 
man, ignorant of the pundit's motive, on seeing this 
strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, 
that either the prince must have been guilty of some 
grave fault, or else the pundit was most unjust, what 
rashness and want of consideration would such an 
inference have manifested ! But do not understand me to 
mean, that the actions of the king and of the teacher, 
in these illustrations, afford exact parallels to the 
ways of God; or that the subjects, whose misery 
was caused by their king, and the situation of the 
prince, are altogether like the condition o' infants 
and beasts ; or that the fruit of the misery of them 
all is of the same character. I pray you not thus 
to misapprehend me; for it often happens, in contro¬ 
versy, that from not seizing the drift of one’s opponent, 
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one takes words that fall from him, otherwise than, 
as he intended them, and then blames him lor opinions 
which he does not entertain. Do not deal by me in 
this way. Understand, that my design, in adducing 
these illustrations, is simply to refute the notion of 
its being an established fact, that, when misery befalls 
any one, it must be referred to his offences against 
the author of his suffering, and admits of no other 
explanation. I havo only wished to show the base¬ 
lessness of this your maxim. The inference of a former 
state of existence, in the ease of children, from observ¬ 
ing that they experience suffering, can have no ground 
but that maxim; and, if the maxim is shown to be 
false, the inference built upon it is so likewise. As 
for the illustrations of the king and pundit, perhaps 
you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin ; inasmuch as, 
according to your system, the persons who, though 
they had not offended agai»3t the king and the pundit, 
suffered pain from them, received therein the retribu¬ 
tion of sins done in a former birth; and so their 
offences are made out to havo been the cause of their 
pain, and your maxim stands intact. I have to reply, 
that you have not exactly taken in the intent of my 
illustrations. If the persons in question had sinned 
in a former birth, they must have been offenders in 
the sight of God. What I meant was, that they had 
not offended against the king and the pundit; and 
yet the king and the pundit, though bringing suffering 
on them, cannot be called unjust. If there could be 
no proper reason, other than offences against the 
causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
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the king and the pundit were certainly unjust. When 
any one, without due cause, brings about the deith of 
another, even then, suitably to your view, he who 
dies reaps, in his death, the fruit of the sins of a fore¬ 
gone birth : and is the person who took his life, on 
that account, guiltless ? In conclusion, my illustiations 
certainly prove, that there may ho an adequate cause, 
other than offences against him who inflicts suffering, to 
which suffering may be ref erred; and, by eonsecuence, 
your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every 
evil-doer must suffer in hire world to come, that maxim 
is, indeed, correct; but there is no satisfactory and 
convincing proof of it with reference to the frivolous 
distresses wo suffer in this transitory life. Be assured, 
also, that the sufferings of infants and boasts, though 
to tho onlooker they seem terrible, are very trivial in 
comparison with those of a person of full conscious¬ 
ness ; for we know, with certainty, that, tho less the 
consciousness, the less the pain. In fact, very likely 
a father and mother, when they see their irfant in 
pain, suffer more than the infant itself. As for its 
pain, though we may see no fruit coming from it now, 
still you may he sure, that Cod sent it for sone most 
good and salutary end ; such an end, that, when it 
becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery 
from the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed 
against, the consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true word of God, 
that the chief and primary cause of the entrance 
of pain into this world was sin; and that all 
misery has immediate or mediate connexion with 
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man's bad deeds, or with his evil nature, which 
is the seed of ill-doing. Nevertheless, I affirm, that, 
so deep aud so far transcending understanding are 
the ways of Almighty God, and in sueh a manner 
does He, in His inscrutable wisdom, educe various 
results from every single thing Ho does, that, 
assuredly, we cannot say, when a soul receives 
pain in this world, that such pain can have no 
just cause but in the sin that soul has committed. 
Many and many a just cause may it have, of which 
our feeble understanding can know nothing. How 
hasty is it, therefore, for us, when we contemplate the 
sufferings of beasts, or of children, or of any other 
creature, to make up our minds, forthwith, that they had 
a former birth, and that they wore then guilty of sin ! 
To establish such strange doctrines, satisfactory and 
convincing evidence is necessary. It is manifest, that 
metempsychosis is most improbable. Hindus, because 
they have constantly heard of it from their childhood, 
look upon it as not improbable. Still, in reality, it 
is exceedingly improvable; and it doos not deserve 
instant credit, that we have been in existence, times 
innumerable, and from duration without beginning, as 
gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must 
have passed through, of which we have not, now, 
even the faintest remembrance! If it be replied, that, 
as we who are grown up have forgot many circum¬ 
stances of our childhood and adolescence, so we have 
forgot the circumstances of our former births, I would 
ask, whether, in those so many births, we were always 
like children. Moreover, though we forget many things 
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that passed in our adolescence, there are thou¬ 
sands of other things, belonging to that stage of life, 
which remain in our memorios all our lives long. 
Should it be replied, that, not altogether inconee vably, 
at the time of each new birth, we must forgrt the 
transactions of the former birth, 1 assent. Uul there 
are many things that arc not altogether impossible, 
which, yet, we are unable at once to believe. Is it 
wholly impossible, that wings should sprout out of an 
elephant, and that ho should soar up into the clouds? 
At the same time, if any one should come and ,ell us, 
that he had seen such a thing, we should scarcely 
credit him off hand. Only on his producing the most 
indubitable evidence of the truth of what; he was 
asserting, should we believe him ; not otherwise. Dor, 
in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we require 
strong proof of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis 
is in the highest degree improbable, and is supported 
by no satisfactory and convincing evidence, I cannot 
accept it; your maxim, that suffering presupposes sin, 
and cannot else be accounted for, being altogether 
impotent. In my foregoing illustrations I have shown, 
that suffering may have other just causes. Consider, 
too, that the king and the pundit, in those illustrations, 
are infinitely surpassed, by the Deity, in amplitude 
and profundity of counsel. Where there is on 3 reason 
to justify an act of a king, who can say how many 
there may not he to justify any one act of God ? Can 
you, indeed, find out the whole mind of God, and 
say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, that 
such or such is the cause of it, and that it can have 
no other cause? Countless are the things in this world, 
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of which we cannot in the least discover the purpose: 
and will you therefore conclude, that they exist without 
a purpose? Who can tell the hounds of God’s wide 
and complicated universe ? And, as for the innumerable 
things which constitute it, who can point out the hidden 
cause of each, or its result, or its countless relations 
to other things? God, keeping in view all this, created 
the whole, and controls it. Of this whole we see 
but a very small portion of a part; and yet, when 
anything in it seems otherwise than suits us, we 
begin to raise objections to it. But God, who beholds 
all, and who knows how everything in it relates to 
everything else, and the result of each thing, and 
what consequences will finally ilow from all things 
taken collectively, knows, that whatever He has made 
is in every wise good, and is assigned to its proper 
place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the 
dust, and presses it down, if a foolish man were to 
ask him why he was destroying it, would he not 
smile, and tell him to wait a little, and he would 
see, that the seed had not been destroyed, but would 
turn to great profit? Be advised, that, in like manner, 
God has made this world for some most excellent 
end. At present, we are unable to perceive what it 
is; and some things seem to us to be reversed, and 
others to be useless, and even wrong. The laws by 
which God governs the world, and His reasons for 
them, are so deep, that not only wc, but even the 
angels, stand confounded before them. The founda¬ 
tions of His counsel have been laid in time that had 
no beginning; and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces 
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the remotest futurity. Know, however, of a surety, 
that all things will conspire to a final result, such as 
shall make manifest His suporeminent glory and His 
supremely love-worthy attributes. 

llut the pundits do not take these things into their 
consideration. All the actions and plans of God they 
treat as if they were those of a m an. They cmnot 
realize, that the eounsols and the ways of God are 
far boyond our understanding—so far beyond it, that, 
search as we may, we can never find there out. 
Nor can they believe, that there are, in God's world, 
things past computation, of which we know not the 
causes, and of which there are, nevertheless, nur lerous 
and just causes, known to God. And hence they 
would settle everything by their own poor judgement; 
and hence they arbitrarily postulate maxini 3 and 
dogmas. In this lies the root of all their errors. Be 
persuaded, I entreat you, to quit this most faulty 
method. If you learn the right method, you shall 
never go astray. When you have to reason jn any 
matter pertaining to God, first of all consider what 
things are within the scope of our understanding; and 
reason on them alone. As for what transcends our 
understanding, to be silent regarding it, is a token 
of wisdom. Who knows but God has kept hark from 
us the causes of many tilings in His creation, ex¬ 
pressly with a view to teach us humility, and to 
discipline our faith in Him ? Indeed, a chief mark of 
piety is this: that, though many things relxting to 
God seem to us not only to have no obvious causes, 
but even—such is our short sight—to be improper, 
we should yet bow our heads, and confess, with 
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unwavering faith, that they are all most excellent and 
right. In so doing, our humility and the firmness 
of our faith are put to the test. When a given thing 
is referred to God, we must first ascertain, whether 
it be correctly so referred : if correctly, of course our 
humble belief in it is justified. Such belief is not, 
however, binding upon us with regard to what is 
written of God in your Vedas and Puranas; for it is 
not proved, that what is there said of God belongs 
to Him. On the contrary, thousands of prools render 
it most indubitable, that those books were the inven¬ 
tion of men. Whatever things we see before us in 
God’s creation—the sufferings of children, for instance, 
—are from God, without doubt; and these, as 1 have 
said, we are to believe, with humility, to be most 
excellent and right. 

The Naiyayika dogma of tho existence of the soul 
from eternity appears, further, ns a groat error, in 
that it detracts from the real relation in which the 
soul stands to God, and from the consequent duties 
which it owes to God. If I believe, that God created 
both my soul and body, and that my continuance in 
life, and whatever I have, are from Him, I must 
regard Him as having complete authority over me; 
and it is seen to be my duty to love and to honour 
Him with all my soul and strength, and to remain 
entirely Plis. But, if a man believes that his soul 
is self-existent, and that whatever he receives from 
God is the fruit of his own works, he must consider 
God’s authority over his soul to he very partial; and, 
as a result, the duty of his soul to love and to honour 
God must likewise be partial. 



CHAPTER III 


Examination of the Cause, laid down in the JSyaya, 
Vaiseshika, and the other Systems, of the Wretched¬ 
ness of the Soul, that is, its Bondage, ai <1 the 
Means of escaping therefrom; a Succinct Descrip¬ 
tion of the True Nature of Virtue and Vice; and 
a Criticism of the Views of the Systeuatists 
touching Virtue and Vice, their Conseijuencc ;, etc. 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaint 
ourselves are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause 
of this wretchedness, and the means of getting rid of 
it. On these topics there are very many errors in 
what we find in the Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and others 
among the Systems. All the Systematists concede, 
that all men are wretched; their wretchedness con¬ 
sisting in metempsychosis and the resultant suffering. 
It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes man’s 
wretchedness: and yet his real wretchedness is far 
more terrible than any of that nature. But this point 
I will not pursue. Let me ask the Systematises, what 
is the cause of human wretchedness. They allege, 
that it is misapprehension—the identifying oneself 
with one's body and so forth. And, if I wish to know 
what harm, in their opinion, comes of this, obey tell 
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me, that the identifying the body with the soul origi¬ 
nates desire and aversion, from which spring good 
and evil works, whence arise merit and demerit, to 
reap the fruits of which follow repeated births, Elysium, 
Hell, happiness, and misery; and that such is human 
wretchedness. All this wretchedness they think the 
soul can escape from, and then be liberated, on its 
coming to know itself to he diverse from the body, 
etc. A full account of this has been given in the 
second chapter of the first section. All the dogmas 
of the Systematists on this topic contain grave errors ; 
and I shall consider those dogmas, one by one, in 
the present chapter. The matter before us, I implore 
the reader to romembor, is most concerning. It is to 
the salvation of our priceless souls that it relates; and 
it should be pondered with freedom from partiality, 
and with patience and lixedness of attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and 
soul as altogether one. In general, men know and 
believe, that the soul, which is intelligent, and the 
body, which is unintelligent, are of different substances. 
All men, however, you declare, in saying ‘ I am dark ’, 
or ‘ I am fair ’, evidence, that they labour under mis¬ 
apprehension. I reply, that such locations do not 
betoken misapprehension. Pol*, though the soul and 
the body are different as to substance, yet God has 
established so close a connexion between them, that, 
as it were, the two make up one, and we call both 
together man. When, therefore, a man says 1 1 he 
does not mean his soul only ; nor does he mean his 
body only; but the two. He may predicate of himself 
things which pertain solely to the body, as when he 
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says, ‘ I am dark, or fair *; and so of things which 
belong only to the soul, as when he says, ‘ I am 
conscious, or ignorant’; but this does not prove him 
unaware, that his soul is distinct from his body. It 
is true, that a man sometimes seems to identi y his 
wealth, or the like, with himself, and, when he loses 
his property, says, * 1 am lost But does any one 
really believe, that a man who so expresses himself 
actually regards his property as one with his soul? 2 
And again, since, of the body and soul, the foul is 
chief and the more excellent, a man sometimes jpeaks 
as though he were soul only, as when he says,‘my 
body ’, or 1 1 shall leave the body Baseless, therefore, 
is the opinion of those who maintain, on the {[round 
of such phrases as ‘ I am black and ‘ I am fair’, that 
men labour under great misapprehension—a misap¬ 
prehension which gives rise to all their wretchedness. 

Again, though some men may he so ignorant as to 
identify the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, 
by being taught their separateness, to escape from 
good and bad works. The pundits, however, may 
argue, 3 that a couviction of their separateness is 
necessarily operative of such escape. 1 Por, when a man 

l The sense of the original has here been preserved at the 
cost of compromising idiom. 

s It is singular, that the pundits adduce locutionE similar to 
those in the text, to prove the direct opposite. Whin, they 
allege, a man whose sen is prosperous says, ‘ I am prosperous 
it is proved, that the man, through ignorance, regards himself 
as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See the Vedanta- 
tara, p. 14 ; and the extract from Sankara Acharya, at p. 10. 

3 This argument has not been met with ; nor does the author 
suppose that a pundit would be likely to employ it. It has 
13 
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knows, that his soul is separate from his body, he 
must also believe, that the soul will not perish with 
the body, but will continue to exist after death, and 
will receive the requital of its good or evil works. 
And, when he reflects, that, in order to receive such 
requital, he must fall into Hell, or go to Elysium ; 
and that even the happiness of Elysium is alloyed by 
various kinds of misery ; and that, after all, when his 
desert is exhausted, the very happiness which was 
enjoyed becomes a source of misery; and that succes¬ 
sive births and deaths must follow, and various sorts 
of happiness and misery be experienced; how great 
is the wretchedness! And, when, from heed to the 
numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the vanity of 
all the happiness of this world and of the next becomes 
clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both 
virtue and vice, and will estrange himself equally 
from good works and from evil.' I reply, that the 
expectation of his doing so is vain. As I have said 
already, the generality of men know, that the soul 
is distinct from the body. Interrogate even a very 
ignorant man, and ho will tell you, that he looks to 
receiving, after death, the fruit of his deeds. But does 
this prospect keep him from good and evil works ? 
Perhaps you will say, that the ignorant are, indeed, 
informed about this matter, but do not seriously reflect 
upon it; and hence they do not rid themselves of 

■been brought forward, and answered, to meet possible contin¬ 
gencies. The Hindu theory is, that the intuition of the soul’s 
separateness from the body and so forth, has the effect of 
extirpating desire and avorsion, and so of conducing to emanci¬ 
pation. See p. 35, &e<i. 
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desire and aversion. If, nevertheless, they received 
instruction, and meditated on the subject, why would 
they not so rid themselves? To this E have lo say, 
that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly stuly the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as 
you have spoken of is enough to root out desire and 
aversion altogether. And here I must observe, that, 
to count both good works and evil works a cause of 
bondage is, to my mind, wholly wrong. A little :'urther 
on I shall expose the error of the pundits on this point. 
As for evil works, they are really a cause of bondage. 
Most necessary is it to avoid them; and ev;n the 
consideration of the future punishment whic.i they 
entail ought to induce men to a,void thorn. But, alas ! 
so corrupt is the nature of man, that, lot him reflect 
however much, yet he cannot, on that account, abandon 
bad works entirely. Your solicitude to shun good 
works is quite superfluous; for, so corrupt is the nature 
of man, that, let his works he ever so good, still there 
cleaves to them much of evil and imperfection; and 
he is incapable of a single good work wrought with 
purity of body, speech, and heart. For good works, 
a man may receive praise from his fellow-men; but, 
in the sight of God, who knows everything without 
and within, these very works are tainted with evil. 
Know, then, that miserable man of himself forbears 
good works: there is no need of pointing o it the 
way to avoid thorn. But to escape from evil works is 
impossible by any human device. Suppose that one 
avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, contention, 
injustice, and so forth : yet is this the avoidance of all 
evil works? Not at all. The whole duty of man 
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consists in two things: to love God with all his heart, 
soul, and strength ; and to love his fellow-men as he 
loves himself. To do contrariwise, or to do less, is 
sin. He who does his whole duty must never offend 
in either of the two things I have specified. And who 
can thus never offend? Most men are unaware of 
their secret faults, which lie hidden from them ; and, 
on the ground of certain visible good works, they 
hug themselves on their goodness. But, if a man 
habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimination, 
that gloomy crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, 
and looks into all the corners, and weighs all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, he perceives, all too 
plainly, that he is a vile, fallen, weak, and helpless 
sinner. Countless are the instances of secret pride, 
hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness, and other blemishes, 
not to be described, that he will discover in himself; 
and the conviction will be forced upon him, that he 
does not love God as he ought. Such is the state 
of man. And be assured, that no man will be saved 
by right apprehension, or by works, but only by 
the free grace of God, the means of obtaining which 
are indicated in the real word of God. 

Again, you yourselves acknowledge, that even he 
who has attained to fulness of right apprehension— 
whom yon call saved-in-life—goes on, so long as ho 
is in the body, doing good and bad works; for you 
hold that the accumulated works of the rightly 
apprehensive man are destroyed, and that his current 
works are inoperative. By this it is proved, that he 
does works which, but for his right apprehension, 
■would have produced merit and demerit—that is to say, 
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good works and bad. How, then, is it established, 
that misapprehension is the cause of all works ? 
And what turns out to be the difference between a 
man of right apprehension and one of wrong appre¬ 
hension ? You may allege, that there is this great 
difference, that the good and evil works of the 
misapprehensive man serve to fetter him, and t lat the 
rightly apprehensive man cannot be fettered by his 
works, Tho fallacy of this I shall lay bare n due 
cou iso. 

Another, and a greater, error on this point, into 
which the Systematise fail, is, in saying that virtue 
itself enthrals the soul. Vice does so, to lie sure; 
but how can virtue? The fact is, that tho fystem- 
atists do not understand aright the nature of virtue 
and that of vice; and on this account they go 
astray so variously. This being the case, [ shall 
first briefly set forth the true nature of virtue and 
that of vice, and then treat of the errors just ad¬ 
verted to. 

God created man a moral creature; cap ible of 
knowing God, and his own relations to God and the 
world; and capable of honouring and of loving God, 
his Creator and Lord, and of discharging his duties 
towards his fellow-creatures. And this capacity also 
he possesses, of knowing, that to do these tilings is 
right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By a 
moral creature 1 mean one who answers this descrip¬ 
tion. And now understand, that, man being t. moral 
creature, certain things, in respect of his rank and 
nature, are, of themselves, binding on him. such as 
devotion, justice, truth, compassion, and the like; 
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while other things are, of themselves, wrong for him, 
such as atheism, injury to others, uncompassion, 
falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential 
character, is good and just. Consequently, any action 
proper for man is, in itself, pleasing to Him; and 
any that is improper is displeasing to Him : and, in¬ 
asmuch as He is just by nature, He must show 
favour to the virtuous, and award punishment to the 
wicked. 

Three points arc to bo kept in view. First, God 
has not established, without cause and at haphazard, 
the distinction between virtue and vice ; but He has 
fixed that to be virtue, which is binding on men with 
respect to their nature and rank, and that to be vice, 
which is wrong for them. Heuce, in no circumstances 
is it right for man to commit sin; and in no 
circumstances is it wrong, or unnecessary, for him 
to do what is right. Secondly, God’s favour to the 
virtuous, and His punishment of the wicked, are not 
because He receives aught of benefit from our virtue, 
or aught of injury from our sin. His requital of us 
is solely because of the justice of His nature. For it 
is of the essence of justice to reward the virtuous 
for their rectitude, and to inflict pain on the vicious 
for their wickedness. If God did not do thus, He 
would not be just; and imperfection would attach to 
His superlatively excellent and perfect nature. Thirdly, 
it is not the case, that the good and bad conse¬ 
quences which follow virtue and vice spring spon¬ 
taneously from works. God has appointed those con¬ 
sequences. 
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Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. 
But the understanding of man, when it became 
blind to the justice, holiness, and other attributes 
of God, got confused as to virtue and vice, and took 
to inventing a variety of perverse doctrines about 
them. Such has been, not exceptionally, the history 
of the Systematists. Of the grounds of the laws of 
virtue, and vico, on which I have touched they 
know nothing. Otherwise, they would not speak of 
both virtue and vice as causes of bondage; nor 
would they pronounce, that he who wishes for 
emancipation should be alike free from the one and 
from the. other. 

The reason why the Systematists hold virtue to be 
a cause of bondage is this. Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of emancipation: for emanc pation 
consists in the soul’s independence of the body, mind, 
apprehension, will, etc.; hut good works, in older to 
reap the fruits appertaining to them, compel the 
soul, until this end is accomplished, to wear the 
form of a God, or of a man, or such like. Moreover, 
happiness, the fruit of good works, is beneath the 
ambition of a wise man; it being implicated, :n two 
ways, with misery. In the first place, it is fugacious : 
since whatever has a beginning must have ar end; 
and the fruit of virtue, like other things that, have 
not always existed, must pass away. When a man 
obtains happiness, he is happy; but, when the 
happiness comes to a period, there supervenes misery: 
and so happiness itself amounts to misery. In the 
second place, there is inequality in the fruit of virtue; 
that is to say, he whose virtue is inconsiderable is 
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meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is more 
abundant receives a larger recompense. The former 
must repine at seeing the latter; and thus his very 
happiness makes him wretched. In this way all 
happiness whatsoever partakes of the character of 
misery; and hence, to be freed from both, and to 
become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration 
of humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this! God, I have 
shown, has appointed those things to be good works, 
which, in respect of the nature of man, are incumbent 
on him, and, for forbearing to do which, man, in 
the eye of justice, deserves punishment. Can, then, 
the fruit of those works which are incumbent on 
man, evor be evil ? In your opinion, since the wish 
for the fruit of good works, happiness, misheseems a 
man of prudence, that fruit is an evil. Again, since 
you maintain, that the true well-being of the soul 
consists in its parting with approhension and will, 
and in becoming insensible, you ought rather to 
consider this state to be the fruit of virtue. Herein 
you have exactly inverted tilings. What! has God 
enacted the law of virtue and vice after the manner 
of a net, with no reason but to entangle souls in it, 
like so many birds, and to divert Himself withal ? 
Has He fixed at random, that some works are bad, 
and that others are good, so that souls may some¬ 
times be entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in 
the other? But, if God, simply because of His just 
and excellent nature, has established those works to 
be virtuous, which, in respect of the nature of the 
soul, are incumbent on it, will not He—a sea of 
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mercy and goodness, and Who, as the Father of all, 
desires the welfare of all, nay, Who devises a way 
and a means for the welfare of even such as do 
what is amiss—give to such as do what is right, 
that winch will constitute their true well-ieing? 
Instead of well-being, will He, indeed, decree to such 
a soul a recompense to its harm ? The fact is, how¬ 
ever, that the attainment of a state of insen-ability 
is not true emancipation; and they who, by God’s 
mercy, arrive at true emancipation, will suffer no 
injury in their faculties, as those of appret ension 
and will. This I shall show further on. 

Again, you mistake in arguing, that the fruit of 
virtue, happiness, is perishable. I have already made 
out your maxim to be utterly baseless—ttat all 
products must, as such, come to an end. lurther, 
if perishable happiness is of the nature of misery, it 
cannot be the fruit of virtue; for, since that which 
it is obligatory on man to do is virtue, will God 
requite with misery him who does what is obligatory ? 
You think, too, that virtue is a thing which it: to be 
done for only a limited time, after which, it being 
discontinued, the reward follows. Hence your fear, 
that the reward also will, after a time, ie dis¬ 
continued. As I have said, however, virtue is i thing 
which it is perpetually incumbent on man to do, 
whether lie be in this world, or in another. As long 
as he has being, so long should he go on prictising 
virtue. While he continues in virtue, its beoeficent 
requital will ever remain with him ; but, when he 
falls away from virtue, its reward terminates. But 
the misery which then ensues is not the consequence 
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of virtue, but of vice; for even desistanee from 
virtue is vice. Who, one may here ask, is equal to 
such unintermitted virtue ? Grant, that endless 
happiness is the reward of such virtue as you speak 
of: still, what shall we profit by hoping for it ? It 
is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of 
practising virtue; and, therefore, if we hope to 
compass the loftiest aim of man on the strength of 
our virtue, we shall be benefited nothing. But God, 
in compassion for us sinners, has revealed His word, 
and has thereby marked out a way, by following 
which, all our sins will be pardoned, and that 
reward, by His mercy, will be bestowed upon us, 
which would have attached to virtue, had virtue 
been practicable to us Then will our fallen nature 
be purged and purified; the ability to practise virtue 
will be vouchsafed to us; and we shall abide near to 
God, and dwell in the realms of glory, and enjoy 
everlasting beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the 
fruit of virtue is, that it implies inequality ; some 
being rewardod more, and others, less : and this also 
is a ground of misery. My answer is, that this 
inequality is no real ground of misery. The misery 
which proceeds from envy has its real root in man’s 
corrupt nature. Envy is a blemish in human nature. 
It is not found in a pure nature; it is found in a 
fallen nature. Of him whose nature is fallen the 
virtue is not really virtue; and, accordingly, he cannot 
obtain the fruit of virtue. How evident is it, from 
this, that the Systematists were not acquainted with 
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the true character of virtue and that of vice! 
Little did they know of the nature which virtue 
requires. How can ho whoso nature is oorrept do 
works that are right? Outwardly, he may imitate 
then:; hut still he retains his corrupt nature, which 
renders genuine virtue impossible to him.. Works 
only externally good are not the whole of virtue. 
That, in the sight of God, is virtue, which comes from 
a pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It is 
proper for a man to show friendship to a friend. 
But, if a simulator, merely from sense of shame, is 
outwardly courteous to his friends, but inwardly 
bears them malice, can he, in the sight of Got, be a 
doer of proper works? Know, then, that they alone 
whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, and that 
only such as they will receive the reward of virtue. 
Others, they may see, are, for greater virtue than 
their own, rewarded more largely; but they will 
not, on that account, feel envy. On the contrary, it 
belongs to a pure nature to take pleasure in the 
increase of the happiness of others. And thus, that 
which is a source of misery to an evil nature is, to 
a pure nature, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance: of the true character of 
virtue, and that of vice, the pundits err, again, 
in maintaining, that, on the acquisition of right 
apprehension, all previous sins arc effaced, ai d that 
current works become inoperative, or, in other words, 
that nothing piacular inheres in the bad actions 
which the rightly apprehensive man is corstantly 
committing. This is altogether untenable. Fcr what 
connexion is there betwoen the conviction, that I am 
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not my body, and the effacement of sin? To sin is 
to do that which, in all circumstances and conditions, 
is improper for man; and lienoe, by so doing, man 
becomes, before God, guilty and deserving of punish¬ 
ment. Is all this set aside by my knowing that I 
am not body? Moreover, if accumulated and current 
works are obliterated, why not fructescent works as 
well ? The issue of the whole matter is, that it is 
vain to hope for' salvation on the score of knowing 
the body to be not identical with the soul; for this 
knowledge cannot avail to save a man from evil works, 
or from their penalty. 

Prom this it is eloar, that the Hindu, in his ignor¬ 
ance of the nature of virtue and that of vice, sup¬ 
poses their laws to he baseless and fortuitous. He 
seems to have little notion of the moral goodness or 
badness of works, and to regard them as producing 
their effects physically, or mechanically. It plainly 
appears, from what the pundits have written on this 
subject, that, in their opinion, pretty much as food 
possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, 
and as poison possesses an inherent property of 
causing death, so some works have an innate virtue 
to ensure celestial happiness, while others have the 
efficacy of consigning to Hell. Whatever produces 
happiness is virtue; and whatever produces misery 
is vice. A foolish man, therefore, who desires the 
happiness of Elysium, etc., will aim to practise virtue. 
But he who, weary alike of the happiness and of the 
misery of an existence of vicissitude, gives up both, 
and yearns after emancipation, will assuredly free 
himself from such a plague. He cannot, however, 
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rid himaelf of it readily. For, if, so long as he is in 
a state of misapprehension, in order to escape from 
the bondage of virtue, he resolves to give up good 
works, iQ so doing he transgresses. Hence he must 
acquire right apprehension, which is the only panacea 
against virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pundits think, 
that, as some substances, poison, for instance, possess 
an innate virtue of injuring, which, yet, under certain 
conditions, is neutralized, so, though bad works have an 
intrinsic property of entailing evil—as the torments 
of Hell—yet, in the case of the rightly apprehensive 
man, that property is rendered inefficacious. It is his 
right knowledge which serves to counteract it And, 
therefore, the sin of such a man does not affect him. 1 2 

ljut, more especially, the fact of the pundits’ main¬ 
taining, that good and bad works produce then effects, 
happiness and misery, in a physical manner, becomes 
plainly manifest from their invention of recuitative 
efficacy as an objective entity. Their reason for 
believing in what they style requitative efficacy® is 
this. ‘Good works,’ they say, ‘arc tho ctuse of 
elysian happiness, and had works are the cause of 
infernal dolour. And how can this be so? lor, if a 

1 If the Hindus had a correct conception of tho m ival good¬ 
ness and badness of actions, they would not he found to 
arguo, that Krishna and other members of the pantheon 
were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simply on the 
ground that those gods wore endowed with great power, and 
were secured from the ovil conKeijuoncos of what they did. 
On moral grounds, the very commission of such wickedness 
is defilement. 

2 In Sanskrit, aptirva. 
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man does a good act to-day, he does not, therefore, at 
once go to Elysium, but after the lapse of perhaps 
a long period, when he dies. How, then—a cause 
being that which immediately precedes an effect—is 
that good work the cause of his going to Elysium ?' 
Involved in this grave embarrassment, the pundits, 
with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, 
that there is produced, in the soul, by good or by 
bad works, the quality denomiuated requitative effi¬ 
cacy ; and it is this which consigns the soul to Ely¬ 
sium, or to Hell. It is, then, through the medium 
of requitative efficacy that good and bad works lead, 
respectively, to Elysium and to Hell. This re¬ 
quitative efficacy is what they mean by merit or de¬ 
merit. But what, I would ask, is the necessity 
of this embarrassment ? Good and bad works are not 
immediately originative of desirable and undesirable 
consequences, but mediately. And how are they so 
mediately? As I have said before, God, who is just, 
in consideration of the virtue and vice of men, him¬ 
self appoints corresponding reward for them. Since, 
therefore, this reward depends on the will of God, 
when it seems proper to Him, He bostows it—at 
once, it may be, or by and by. And so there is no 
need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One 
man serves another, and is daily entitled to wages; 
and yet his master pays him at a time which he 
himself determines ; monthly, or half-yearly, or annu¬ 
ally. But, possibly, some one may say, 1 that, as tbo 
hireling, from serving his master, becomes entitled 

• Not that any pundit would hold such language ; but a 
foreigner might, if bent on rationalizing Hinduism. 
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daily to his wagos, just so inan, from doing good 
works, or evil, becomes an hoir of Elysium, or ol 
Hell; and his having such a heritage is, for him, re- 
quitativo efficacy. If, I reply, the pundits had said 
only thus much, there would have been no harm, 
But they lay down requitativo ellicacy as being a 
real and distinct entity. Bor example, the Naiyiyikag 
and the Vaiseshikas reckon it among the qualifies oi 
the soul—apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and 
the rest, and I affirm, that such a thing cannot be 
proved to exist. Burthermoro, I would say to the 
pundits, that, if you believe in requitativo efficacy a £ 
a distinct thing generated by good and evil works, 
you ought to believe it to he generated by service, 
in the instance of one man who works for arother; 
for the same objection prosonts itself in both cases 
alike. In fact you ought to believe in a similar 
efficacy in countless other instances besides that oi 
service; and then, instead of twenty-four qualities, 
you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which I have here charged on the 
pundits, though it is not perfectly manifest in the 
Naiyiiyika and some other Bystoms, is yet very clear 
in the Siinkhya and Mimansa; these not bdieving 
in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad works, 
through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to 
Hell, In their opinion, from casting an offering into 
the fire, with utterance of the formula, ‘To Indra; 
may it speed ’, requitative efficacy is engendered, that 
which, of its own motion, fructifies in elysiai bliss 
and so forth. What need, theD, of God ? How 
strange is all this ! 
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On the point at present in discussion, the Sankhyas 
and Mimansakas labour under miserable misconcep¬ 
tion; and the rest of the Systematists, also, are more 
or less in the wrong. For, at the beginning of this 
book, where I have spoken of the doctrines held in 
common by the Systems, it will have been seen, that, 
though the Systematists dissent among themselves 
on some few matters, yet, on almost every capital 
question they are alike as to method of considera¬ 
tion and as to reach and bias of intellect. They 
have all of them tenements of the same sort of 
foundation, and fabric, and model, however different 
in outer aspect. One of them may carry a certain 
error to greater extremes than the rest; but in these 
as well inheres that error, in embryo. 



CHAPTER IV 


Examination :of the Views concerning the State of 
Emancipation, professed, in common, >y the 
Naiyayikas and by the Vaiseshikas. 

I have thus given an account of the Neiyayika 
and Vaiscshika theories as regards God, the soul, 
the soul’s wretchedness, the cause of that w.'etched- 
ness, the way of escape from it, and virtue aid vice. 
The treatment of a single topic more will bring this 
second section to an end. And that topic is, the 
miserable condition to which the Naiyayikas and 
Vaiseshikas give the name of eruancipatior ; their 
views on this article growing out of their lamentable 
conceptions touching God, etc. Is to lose thi facul¬ 
ties of apprehension, will, and all inanifesta'ions of 
sensibility, and to become like a stone, the loftiest 
aim of the soul ? In what, I would ask, does this 
state differ from annihilation? In reply to two 
objections of the pundits, the one real, and tl e other 
presumed; that, if tlie fruition of happiness be 
allowed to belong to the state of emancipation, and, 
if that happiness varies in degreo to different 
recipients, some among the emancipated must be 
envious of others less favoured than themselves ; 
and that, if cognition, will, and other such I acuities 

14 
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survive in emancipation, the emancipated might admit 
evil desires, and hence incur danger of falling into 
sin ; 1 maintain, that they who know not the power 
of God, and the greatness of His‘grace, may have 
such fears. But wo, for our parts, who possess the 
true word of God, learn, from it, that such as accept 
the terms of salvation which God has offered, and 
become participators in His grace, will be translated, 
after death, to the abodes of bliss, and that God will 
so purify their nature, that they shall never more 
be affected with evil desires, envy, enmity, pride, 
and such like. To them will be given, in Heaven, 
celestial and indefectible bodies; and they will retain 
all the mental characteristics of conscious beings, 
and will bo for ever blest with the beatific vision, and 
with the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being 
near to Him, and in paying Him adoration, and— 
their nature being made pure—with serenity of soul, 
and with peace; their happiness always increasing, 
and subject to no intermission. And tell me, pray, 
which state deserves rather to be called the highest 
aim of man; this, or one of total unconsciousness ? 
This latter is, indeed, not the highest aim of man, 
but, contrariwise, the lowest of degradations. You 
say, that souls have existed from all duration, and 
have, in the meantime, nassed tbrnunb lu.-u™ 
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at last, except the becoming insensible, like a stone, 
—a state equivalent to annihilation ? Of nothing, 
then, is the destiny so cruel as is that of the soul. 
So long as, dating from past eternity, it remains 
conscious, it is subject to wretchedness; and it can 
hope for no exemption from this wretchedness, other 
than annihilation. If wo were atheists, not be.ieving 
in God, and if our deliverance from misery defended 
on our own efforts, to look for emancipation sach as 
yours might ho fitting. But, as we believe in i God, 
insorutablo in power, replete with all goodness, most 
bountiful, all-merciful, and the Giver of every felicity; 
and as wo hope for emancipation at His hards; it 
seems to us reasonable to expect an emancipation 
better than the miserable state to which ycu give 
that name. Two ways of attaining the chief aim of 
the soul are found in the truer word of Gud: by 
human actions, and by the grace of the Lord. 
According to the first, on a man’s doing that, which 
it is binding on him to do, the reward of his works 
is bestowed upon him by God. A soul that should 
always thus do would be rewarded with constant 
happiness; and to enjoy such happiness is the highest 
aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the word of 
God, that it surpasses our strength to folbw this 
way; for we have all become corrupt, through sin, 
and our works are unworthy of God’s acceptance. 
Our well-being is, therefore, wholly dependent upon 
the grace of God. By our works we can merit only 
Hell; but, since God is merciful. He desires to save 
us by His tree grace. In order that we may secure 
this grace, He lias contrived a wondrous plan, giving 
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proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassion- 
atenoss, and altogether in harmony with His justice 
and holiness. And, since He has opened, on our 
behalf, the treasury of His boundless mercies, will 
He make our highest happiness to eonsist in being 
conformed to the condition of a stone ? Endless 
happiness, whether compassed by works, or by God’s 
grace, alone deserves to receive the name of the 
highest aim of man. Why, then, will you have it to 
consist in unconsciousness ? The truth is, that this 
matter cannot be understood save with the help of 
the illumination derivable from God’s own word; 
and he who rests solely on his own intelligence, in 
reasoning about it, may well end in some such 
doctrine as that of the Systematists; namoly, that 
to be emancipated is to become unconscious. The 
speculators just mentioned proceed somewhat as 
though they thought they were to bo saved by a 
scheme and by labour of their own: and whence 
can they, unfortunates, hope to obtain everlasting 
happiness ? Hence it is, that, in their estimation, 
they will secure everything that is to be secured, if 
only, bereft of all consciousness, they get quit of the 
distress which infests an existence of vicissitude. 
But know, ye Hindus, that to achievo even thus 
much is impossible for you. God made the soul 
cognitive; and who shall make it incognitive ? The 
nature with which God endowed the soul cannot be 
annulled by reflecting, that ‘ I am not mind, I am 
not body’. Be assured that our souls will for ever 
continue conscious. Two things are, however, placed 
before us, between which to make our election. God, 
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in his word, points out the way of salvation. If we 
accept it, we shall make our consciousness the instru¬ 
ment of eternal joy. If, on the other hand, we reject 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument 
of eternal affliction and torment. As, therefore, you 
seek for well-being, accept the genuine word of 
God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems 
has not at all been, to convict their authors of 
error, for the purpose of holding them up to ridicule. 
My aim has been, to show, that whoever—whether 
they, or I, or any one else—undertakes to argue, in 
reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spiritual 
things, must constantly full into error; the mind 
of man being impotent t,o understand them rightly. 
When you are convinced, that they are correctly 
described in the Christian religion, you will know, 
that this is the true religion of God. Accordingly, it 
is my wish, that you should study the Christian 
Scriptures, and with candour. To this study, fixed 
attention, docility, and patient thought arc indispen¬ 
sable ; for, when a man has, during a long space of 
time, entertained any particular set of opinions, he 
is slow to perceive their faults, and to recognize the 
excellence of what conflicts with them. Bu;, if you 
conduct this investigation with humble prayer to God, 
you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 







CHAPTER I 


Description of the Three Sorts of Existence held in 
the Vedanta ; the Key to a Eight Understanding 
of that Scheme of Philosophy. 

Having briefly considered live out of the si> groat 
Hindu systems, I shall, in this section, examine the 
Vedanta. And to engage in such an examination in 
the present day is especially important. The Hindus, 
it is true, refer all the systems to Rishis; hut, in 
our time, these systems, the Vedanta apart, have no 
followers, except perhaps here and there an individual. 
As for the Vedanta, it is held by a large majority of 
all Hindus. 

The Vedantina argue three sorts of existence; and 
one must thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, 
in order to take in the meaning of their scheme. 
These they designate as true, practical, and apparent. 1 

1 gtef qgqrfvph smWrf^* arfavrrf^R 

i a?r qrcmfifa* mi %m: sqregrffa' 

siT?; qrffwrfgcR siffKArcTd;: i Veddnta-pa nbhdshd, 

p. 18, ‘Existence is of threo sorts, true (paratidrthiha), 
practical ( vyavahdrika ), and apparent (pratibhdsilca). True 
existence is that of Brahma; practical, that of ether, etc, ; 
apparent, that of nacrine silver and the like.’ 
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That which verily exists is called true, and its 
existence, true existence; 1 and this existence, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, is predicable of Brahma exclusively. 
The second species of existence has the name of 
practical. The things to which it belongs do not 
veritably exist: only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, 
mistake them for existent, and by means of them 
transact practical life; whence the epithet. And it 
must be kept in mind, that, as the things juBt spoken 
of are thought to be not veritably existent, but to be 
imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the 
use made of them. For instance, a man in a dreaSn 
drinks water, or mounts a horse : the water and the 
horse are visionary ; and so are the drinking and the 

1 Dr. J. It. Ballantyne taken pdramarthika to denote ‘ being, 
in its highest sense.’— Christianity Contrasted , ote,, p, 38. 

That pdramarthika, popularly, is everywhere used to signify 
‘ true one may learn without any very laborious search. The 
adverb par amir thatah means ‘in truth', ‘indeed’, etc. 

The fact, that tho VedftDtins, in contradistinguishing practical 
and apparent existence from the first species, style them mithya, 
or false, is a further proof, that the sense here attached to 
pdramarthika is alone correct. Though the word is technical 
with the Vediintins, they have done no violence to its ordinary 
meaning. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, on an occasion where ho employs para- 
mdrthikatva —the abstract substantivo of pdramdrthiha —in the 
sense of ‘ unchangeableness and eternalness', clearly intimates, 
that his acceptation of the term, as a follower of the SSnkhya, 
is different from that of the Vodantins, See the Sdnkhya-pra- 
vachana-ihdshija, p. 25. 

The torture to which Vijnana habitually—and especially in 
the Sankhya-sdra —subjects the whole compass of the Vedanta 
nomenclature, reminds ono forcibly of tho sanctimonious 
vocabulary of freo-handlers and secularists among our contem¬ 
poraries in Christian countries. 
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mounting. If the use to which one puts a thing is 
veritable, the thing also must be veritable; for, to 
have veritable dealings with that which is false is 
impossible. Can a man in his waking senseis bathe 
in a river that he saw' in his sleep? The things 
which, agreeably to the phraseology of the Vedsntins, 
are practical, are the very things which all men, 
themselves excepted, call true: and such are Isvara, 
or the maker of the world, souls, and all the world 
besides. 1 Their existence these philosophers hold 
to be the losult of ignorance ; and such existe nce is 
termed, by them, practical. Tim third species of 
existence, denominated apparent, resembles the practi¬ 
cal, iu that it is false, but, by mistake, seems to he 

1 qtjfgrfiii sratyforft st aft? m- 

fmwrmftfwr wtrFiirviwFa w: 

O CV 

STCfl Tj f^rqSTET g*TW<*qfl 1 rl?rl?|s f=PS- 

Cs vO 

sTSpini m apf^q- 

frJSff 1 Inanda Giri comrnerting on 

Sankara Acharya's Mdiuhllcya-bhdshy.i: Bibliotheca Inilica 
Vol. VIJT, 2 >p. 32fi-7. ‘If Hrahma, second less, uni. essen¬ 
tially unconnected with the world, be established by the 
Vedanta, bow is it, that there are souls, subject to three con¬ 
ditions, those of waking , dreaming, and insensible steep, and 
employers of objects', and how is it, that an Isvara, effecting 
the experience of souls, is revealed by scripture ; and bow is it , 
the aggregate of objects subserving experience is found as a 
thing apart from these ? If monism were true, all these would 
present themselves as incompatible. With reference to such an 
objection, it is set forth as follows, with intent tc declare, 
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veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in 
three respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, 

that souls, the wothl, and Isvara can all reasonably be admitted 
as things of imagination surmised in Brahma. 

A little further on, Ananda Giri says: 3ffft ■ 

5tq sircfr sTtcff qrqrfif m ^ qftat Tfcfifcqcf 

• Therefore it is enunciated, that the three con¬ 
ditions, and the souls subject thereto, and the Illusive Brahma, 
i.e Isvara, are all imagined in the pure Brahma.’ 

The reason why the Vedantins use such an expression as 
‘ silver imagined in nacre’, is, of course, that the nacre is the 
substrate of the imaginary silver. Strictly analogous, in their 
viow, to the nacre and silver of this illustration are Brahma 
and the world, etc., whore they speak of the world, souls, and 
Isvara, as imagined by the ignorant, in Brahma. It is to be 
understood, that Bralima is not tho subject of the imagination, 
but its object. 

A most eminent authority in Vedanta matters, SarvajniHma 
-Muni, thus instructs the loarner: 

m iTrsijfcWHr \ 

qfHflrfei f zz-w up? fa qi^srtetfsr: 11 

nS. 

I Sanlishcpa-sdriraka, from a MS not at hand for refer¬ 
ence. ‘ All that is devised, or fancied, in the form of the 
world, of ISa, and of souls, by the ignorance forcibly possessing 
thee, appears—albeit unsubstantial, viz., barren of true exist¬ 
ence —substantial, until tho sun of right apprehension rises.’ 

This couplet hag been interpreted in accordance with the 
gloss of Madhusfldana Sarasavati, who takes gddham as an 
adverb. 

Isa, or Isvara—the maker of the world—and souls, since 
the Vedantins consider them as, no loss than tho world 
itself, ignorance-imagined and false, come under the catogory 
of things practical. 
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ordinary men, do not constantly, but only now and 
then, mistake for veritable the apparent objects to 
which it appertains; as nacrine silver, and the matters 
of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there any practical 
dealing with those things. Let a man who mistakes 
nacre for silver oiler it for sale: he will not gej for 
it the price of silver ; for it will he recognized, by oihers, 
as another substance. Thirdly, it is because of igno¬ 
rance, that the practical seems to ho veritable; but 
it is by reason, additionally to ignorariee : of distance 
and other causes, called defects, enumerated by the 
Naiyayikas, etc., that the apparent seems veritable. 1 
Such are the Vedamin's three sorts of existence, the 
true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Vedanta doctrine, or 
even to appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to 

S2 "-a 

?mr: i Vedanta-paribkasha, p. 12. ‘Nescience, 

the cause of mistaking Brahma for » jar, or other practical 
object, is to be considered as a dofoct also. When, h nvever, 
nacre iH mistaken for silver, an ocular affection, or similar 
defect, is the cause of the misapprehension.’ 

It is not to be understood, that, in the case of naciine sil¬ 
ver, nescience is excluded as a cause. The defects specified are 
causes additional thereto. This appears from the two pages 
of the Vedanta-paribhdslni preceding that hero quoted from. 

The term dosha, 1 dofoct ’ is a technicality goneraltz ng cer¬ 
tain causes of misapprehension. 

cREfi: SWiqi??! ROfl wr I 

-J SO 

fqxi^ife^q’r srrcrfw: m: 11 

o ' C 

1 Bhasha-parichhcda, 130th couplet. 
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master its theory of three existences. It roust be 
understood, that it is not because existent things 
are—in any way to us intelligible—of various kinds, 
that the VedSntins contend for a difference in their 
existence. In other words, they do not predicate a 
difference between the existences of things, because 
one is eternal and another is uneternal, or because 
one is selt-oxistent and another exists dependency. 1 
It is a difference in the very nature of existing, not 
in its mode, that they insist upon. Their view on 
this subject will now be exhibited. 

To the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or 
non-duality, is most essential. They wish to make 
out the soul to he Brahma, and the world to be false; 

‘ A defect is a cause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right 
notion. Defects are pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, 
giving rise to jaundice , distance, ate.’ 

i According to the Vedanta, souls, as souls, and also igno¬ 
rance and Isvara, are beginningless and self-existent. Still, 
we find ascribed to them a different existence from that of 
Brahma. It is called false. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, etc., see the last quotation 
in p. 4!}. The source of the couplet there givon has not been 
ascertained. Its statements are, however, called in question 
by no Vedantin. Among the various treatises which cite it 
is, besides the Siddhd'iita-j'atnaindla, the KrishydlanJcdra of 
Aehyutakrishna Ananda Tlrtha; a commentary on Appayya 
Dikshita’s Siddhdnta-leia. Moreover, it is at the tongue’s 
end of almost every student of the Vedanta. 

Achyutakrishpa reads, as the second quarter of the distich 

fPii sftsraqtfHarr, 1 likewise the distinction, 'between the 

soul and Isa.’ This lection is by much to be preferred. 

Mdyd, illusion, avidyd, nescience, and aindna, ignorance— 
when these two denote collectivity—arc synonyms. Nescience 
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whence it would follow, that Brahma solely is true, 
anil that nought hut him exists, or ever existed, or 
at any lime will exist. From the couplet of the 
Siva-ij/tii, which 1 shall quote in the sixth chapter, 
and from numberless other passages of Vedanta Works, 
it is manifest, that, in their view, the world is 
false, and imagined hy ignorance. Not that they 
only figuratively call it false- as we sometimes 
call tilings of an evanescent and perishable charac¬ 
ter ; but they moan, that it is indeed so, like tacrine 
silver,’ As such silver is nothing, and wholly from 

and ignorance, when rcfcrfkd ,ri souls in several, are only 
fractional portions of illusion. Sec the F/'ilantn-sdia, pp. 4, etc. 

1 sRgfp’ff m trdifd^rT i 

q*Tf STflFiV-qq; I r edaitta-pirhihdfiha , p. 17. ■ All other 

than Brahma is false because other than Brahma. \\ hatever 
is thus different is thus/u/se; f<ir instance uacriue silver. 

Those of the Systeniatists who are not Vcdiintins apprehend 
the doctrine under comment in the manner in wlii-sh it is 
apprehended m the text. 

d -h f^t^l fe^ff ?qf Hfi cT 

-O 'd 

flI?T5^fll'JTHira^IS.qti?7fl Hi? 1 

o v 

fasfifcst'ra;gra:qtfcf- 

rR H «TI$>f*cl flcTiH- 

1 Sankhya-pramchana- 

■o V3 

hdshya, p. 225, * Not only on the ground of the iforesaid 
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ignorance seoms to bo something, just so, they say, is 
the world nothing; it being imagined by ignorance, 
that is, it seeming, simply by reason of ignorance, to 
exist. To maintain otherwise would be to surrender 
non-duality. 

Further, it is surprising to (ind, that the ignorance 
which imagines the world is laid down as being itself 
ignorance-imagined, and lienee false. 1 They refuse to 
grant that even this is true; and consistently, else 
non-duality would he impeached by the presentation 
of another entity than Brahma- ignorance. Thus it 
is, that they would establish Brahma alone to he true, 
and all besides to ho illusory. When, therefore, they 
give the epithet of true to the existence of Brahma, 
and that of practical to the existence of the world, we 
are to understand, that, in their system, that existence 

argument are the monists to bo shunned, but, further, because 
there is no proof to establish the untruoness of the world. 
To this effect it is set forth, in Hus aphorism : ‘ The world is 
true, since its origination is from a cause that has no defect, 
and since them is nothing to make out the world to he false,’ 
The objects of a dream, the imagined yellowness of a white 
conch-shell, oto., are found, among men, to bo untrue, by 
roason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, etc., 
iiifoctod by the defects of sleep, oto. This untrueness docs not 
belong to the universe made up of tlio great principle and the 
rest ; for tho causes of that universe, nature and tlio intellect 
of Hiranyagarbha, the Creator, are free from all defect.’ 

The aphorism cited in this extract is vi, f>‘2. 

Vijnana, in continuation, will have it, that tho Ved&ntins 
wrest from their legitimate drift tho passages of the Veda 
which they adduce to establish, that the world is falsa. For, 
ho says, if those passages mean as is pretended, tho result is 
suicidal ; the Voda being itself of tho world. 

1 See the eighth chapter of this section. 
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which is indeed real is culled true, and the epithet 
of practical is given to false existence, or ox stance 
which in fact is not, but, owing to mistake, seems to 
have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to un¬ 
real, there is no fault. Tlio extraordinary error of the 
Vedantins is of quite another character. I have al¬ 
ready said, that they would prove both the world 
and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined and altogether 
false. .But, earnestly as they desire to have them so, 
their inner consciousness refuses to rate them ns alto¬ 
gether nothing; for the mind of man will not give 
willing entrance to an absurdity. The worl 1, the 
Vedantins allege, is veritably nothing, hut, b-.oiuso of 
ignorance, appears to exist; after the manner of mcrine 
silver. Now, can the mind assent, to the notion, that 
even that ignorance is nothing whatever? Never; and 
he who tries to reconcile with it hi.sown views generally, 
and the common experience of mankind, will encounter 
obstacles at every step. Moreover, to call sue! ignor¬ 
ance nothing, is, evidently, most venturesome. Nor do 
the Vedantins fuel, that tiro world is nought. Let it 
be believed, that, when thoy denominate ig lorance 
and the world false, they cannot help foeling, that they 
are not so far false as to be nothing at all: they must 
possess some sort or other of existence. 

On gathering, from this, that the Vedantins allow 
to tho world a certain sort of existence, one might 
suppose, that thoy must give up non-duali y; for, 
however, they may designate the world’s existence, 
if they concede, that the world really exists, their 
Brahmi does not remain without a second; End tho 
15 
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consequence is duality. This brings us to the knot 
of their error. They argue, as was said before, for 
distinct kinds of existence—not various modes of 
existence. Tho world, according to them, really exists; 
but its existence differs from that of Brahma. They 
call this existence a false existence; and their so call¬ 
ing it brings them into error; and this error blinds 
them to their inconsistency. The world’s existence 
is, they allege, (also existence ; if true, of course the 
issue would he duality. Analogously, though a mad¬ 
man, alone in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, 
his so fancying does not invalidate his being there 
by himself. Mark, bow the Vedantins herein err. 
Their assertion, that tho untrue existence of the 
world is of no prejudice to monism, would be correct, 
if they understood such existence to be non-existence; 
as is the existence of tho aforosaid madman’s crowd. 
Since that existence is allowed, by them, to be in 
fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it untrue. 
As for themselves, they think otherwise. They urge, 
that we have two 1 kinds of existence, the true and 
the untrue. As that thing which possesses the former 
kind exists, so does that which possesses tho latter; 
for it has existence: but the thing is untrue, because 
its existence is of that stamp. And so the doctrine 
of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that tho 
Yedantins believe in two classes of objects, true and 
untrue, and both of them really existent; only an 

1 For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept 
out of sight. 
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object oi the first class is really real, 1 and an object 
•of the second class is unreally real. 2 

1 ft is not claimed, that the expression ‘ rosily roi! and 
espe cial];.' that of 1 unroally real 5 , docs not savour strongly of 
tlio abst, rd. But if, is things altogether absurd th e, t.rc hero 
taken account of. 

Among no really real things arc included, with tin Practical, 
things apparent, soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the 
true, Lh( re is a fourth class, to comprehend positive tu realities, 
Kxiimples of objects of this class are, die son of a barren woman, 
a hare’I horn, sky-blossoms, etc. Their technical epithet is 
tnchch.li a, 

2 The notion of practical existence, entertained hy the VedSn- 
tins, is, summarily, a combination of two con trad ,<• t< ry ideas, 
that oi existence and Unit of non-existence. This assertion 
may be made good simply hy showing, that, while the endeavour 
to prove the world, and all other practical things, no lesB than 
all that are apparent, to he nothing whatever, tlim believe, 
that the same things are. something. The first of these antagonis¬ 
tic, positions has been illustrated, and will be illustrated further; 
and, as for the second, it in evident, on inspecting the books of 
the Ve.lantins, that they receive as realities the world and 
whatever also they call practical. Moreover, as has luen seen, 
they comprehend their Tsvara, maker of the world, among 
practical and false objects, and yet believe, that he really exists. 
On perusing the eighth chapiter, the reader will, further, bo 
satisfied, that, though they would prove the ignorance which 
imagines the world to he nothing at all, yet they cannot but 
allow, that it has a certain real existence. 

That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished 
by the words of two very celebrated Hindu phi osophers, 
Piirthiu nrathi Misra and Vijnana I’.hikshu, writers on the 
Min'.all: fi and on the Silnldiya, respectively. 

f’&rl.hnsninthi, refuting (lie Vedanta, urges, that, inasmuch 
as the universe is certified, by perception, to be trus, it can¬ 
not be made out false. If, he says, it is held, on the word 
of the Veda, to he false, the Veda itself, as being included 
in the universe, must he false; and, consequently its proof 
is invalid. 
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Furthermore, the aspect of these classes of objects 
varies according to the point, of view from which they 
are beheld—conceive true existence and practical 
existence as two stations, with a station intermediate. 

Thou he introduces a Vedfuitin, and refutes him, as follows : 

srrarcs qq^iq m: sCTgrt^nqioia; i qisfq 

CN 

W5RR*lfR!T 3F«WMo=frcI I cWM ^S?g|W- 
faqfcqhq nq^ ffa i aggfRero* i um'A-wiqLu- 
w* i ufq im: uq q qqjjh i 

qr Hvqrqfvf; i 

fqqi'riirqqi^iq i q q fcqrs'qifeq fqqrai sFqqfer i 
smrsfq qq q qsrfqq qdtqq qquir m\ sraifaqror qq 
uaVff q q^rfqT aq qq qqsjjq 

X «Q, 

JT^Tcfqrqiqrq 5freqRrq<qpq q fimiqpHirrrfqq^vq |fct 

qqy i qqqqqvf i nf® sratef quqq m- 

cirqiauqTfq qqqqqfa % cSlfa^f nfgf^: i q fg m- 

•o 

fqqrqrrqrqr qqqtqiqtqt q qifeifsqiqt ^ i 

c 

nq^T qwi qqq^qiq qufqq r ms?q; i assim-dtpas, 

MS fol. 57, verso. ‘ “ Wo do not nay, that the universe is 
unreal ; since it is established, by perception and other proofs, 
to exist. Nor do we say, that it lias true existence ; it being 
falsified by right apprehension of spirit. The universe cannot, 
therefore, he rinsuribod either as true, or as unreal.” All this 
is hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If, then, 
the universe he not true, manifestly it is nothing but unreal. 
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A person located at practical existence does rot style 
its objects unreally real: for, to his eyes, there is only 
o)io sort of existence ; and all that presents itself to 
him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who 

On the other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that t is true. 
For the denial of either of these, trneness and unreality, 
implies the affirmation of the other: and no ilternative 
besides these is possible. "That which never presents itself— 
as the horn o£ a hare—is held for unreal; and t rat which 
presents itself, and is never falsified- as the true nature of 
spirit— is held for true; and, as for the universe, since it 
presents itself, and yet is falsified hy right apprehension, it is 
not to he described as true, or, yet, as unreal.” The view thus 
propounded, as being at war with ordinary aonsei msness, is 
impossible of establishment. For that which presents itself, 
and is falsified- as the mirage, or a snake sunnised in 
a rope—is positively unreal; as, to he sure, all the world 
is persuaded; there being no difference, in the estimation of 
mankind generally, between such a. thing as the horn of a 
hare and such a thing as the, mirage. Hence, i the uni¬ 
verse oe falsified by right apprehension, it is simply unreal, 
and so is not incapable of being described as true or as unreal,’ 

Observe whence this argument sets Out. 1-’ilrthasii ri ith i begins 
by arguing, that the Vedantins cannot uphold the f ilscness of 
the universe on the faith of the Veda; for that tie Veda is 
part aud parcel of their falso universe. Now, since the Vedan¬ 
tins fall buck on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it 
cannot be supposed, that they look upon it as altogether 
nothing. The end of the argument adduced abov >, hy the 
VodSntin, is to reconcile these two positions: that the universe, 
the Veda inclusive, is indeed false and that, nevertheless it is 
existent. Herein we have the combination of two i rreeoneilable 
ideas, spoken of at the beginning of this noto. So u iderstands 
Parthasarnthi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the icea on the 
basis ct common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly 
alter the passage just extracted, support what is isserted in 
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are known as misapprehonsive, or ignorant. Again, a 
person located at true existence would not designate 
its one object, Brahma, as really real : for, with him 
likewise, only one sort of existence would offer itself 
for inspection; and that, as above, as simply real. 
Such would be the standing point of the Vedantins’ 
Brahma, except for his lacking the faculty of cogni¬ 
tion—as will be seen by and by. A person located 
at the intermediate station, just now mentioned, is 
enabled to pass in review the objects of both the 

the text. The Yodfijitin is asked, whether he takes nescience 
to import misapprehension, or something else, causative 
thoreof, In neither case can it appertain to Brahma: 

STifalfrt fPcfilpJT I 

S3 

‘In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehension, or a 
cause of it, ns an entity additional to Brahma, for them non¬ 
duality perishes. 

It will bo made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the 
Vediintins cannot repute their ignorance to be quite a non¬ 
entity; and yet, to save the dogma o[ monism, and other 
doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that ignorance 
is false, or a non-entity; If, in assigning to ignorance false 
existence, an existence other than that of Brahma, they meant 
only, that it is subjective, transitory, or the like, and, oil that 
account, different in kind from thoir eternal Brahma ; and if 
they meant, by the tenet of non-duality nothing more than 
this, that, Brahma apart, there is nought of an ever-enduring 
character ; ’ thero would he no want of reasonableness in the 
conception. This style of non-duality would take no harm 
from ignorance; and there would have been no opening for the 
polemics of 1 ’artliasaraliii. The truth is, that they do not 
understand the falseness of ignorance, and that of the world, in 
this way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both 
ignorance and the world to be positive non-entities. This, 
their aim, to establish ignorance as a non-entity, is ignored, by 
Piirthasarathi, as an absurdity beneath his notice. 
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other stations; and he alone can speak of those objeots 
as thev veritably are. By him they all alike ire seen 
to bo real; the true ob ject, as really real, and practi¬ 
cal objects, as unreally real. This person is the 
Vedantin. 

To their third kind of existence iho Vedant ns give 
the appellation of apparent. A perusal of ivhat is 
now to be said of it will elucidate the statements- 
just put forth, and will servo to induce conlicence in 
them. It is objects of error, such as naerm; silver, 
and a snake imagined in a rope, that are treant by 

fijXvSTvrqW % | JR qffWi ^ 

•g s) ' 

sKefgwij «rr flj^crisfcpsir t m qrwr- 

ftfoifrWT i * * * * * rf[?Ti qswf- 

Hffrh 1 Sankhya-pravochana-bhashya , p. 25 ‘“If it be held, 

that nescience is essentially of tw<> eontradictoriou” But, 
“ should ” it be alleged “ that nescience ought to be pionounced 
essentially of two contradictories ”, entity and non-entity, or else 
to be different from both ; and thus there would be no invali¬ 
dation, thereby, i.e. by nescience, of non-duality, the only true 
[p&ramdrUuka) state. Such is the sense, . . “ Not so for such 
a thing is unknown.” * 

This passage takes in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
aphorisms of the Sdn’khya-praeachana, Book I. T ie first is 
put into the mouth of a Vedantin; and tho second curtly 
replies to it. 

Vijnana Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the Sdnkhya- 
pravachana bore quoted from is directed, primarily, against the 
Bauddhas, but that it tells with equal relevancy, in confutation 
of the illusionists (mdydvddin) and erypto-Bauddhas {pra~ 
chhanna-handdha ). The Vedantins are denoted by loth theso 
titles. The latter is applied to thorn dyslogistically and the 
application is far from infrequent. 
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apparent objects. As was before remarked, it is not 
because of any rationally assignable difference in the 
nature of things, but because of a bolief in difference 
as to their very existence, that the Aedantins ascribe 
to them different sorts of existence. By what I am 
about to show, this assertion will be evinced as true. 
No one can suspect, as regards what is styled 
apparent existence, that it is so styled on account of 
any rationally assignable difference, in the nature of 
the things of which it is affirmed, from that of things 
true and practical; those tilings that are called appar¬ 
ent being, we are all aware, nothing. If it be said, 
that, for this very reason, apparent things may be 
held to differ in nature from other tilings, and that, 
therefore, for convenience, the Vediintins give a name 
to tho false existence of apparent things, I reply, that 
I do not aecuso them on this ground, but on the 
ground, that they reckon such existence, and the 
things to which it is ascribed, as possessing a species 
of reality. Respecting apparent things the partisans 
of the Aodanta hold this language ; 1 that, when a man, 

1 *t*t snfofRw fqqqfusrqfa aw 

R EWM iJUFcf- 
fSFTWq * I cTWT- 

-a 

Vedanta-paHbhdshi , 

p. 10. ‘Though, by the efforts, however belying, of a mis- 
apprehensive person, to obtain possession of an illusory object, 
such an object is established as existent, yet there is no proof, 
that it, the misapprehension, has reference to an apparent 
object, as silver, etc., produced at that time. For silver 
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on seeing nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver 

which if extant, elsewhere may he taken as its obect. If 
this ho said, 1 demur; since that silver elsewhere, not being 
in contact with an organ <f sense, cannot he an object of per¬ 
ception.’ 

There is room to suspect, that tin: word ill the 

first line of this extract, is an interpolation. 

The objector here rebutted is a Naiyiiyikn, who, is such, 
holds misapprehension to be what is technically called cnyathd- 
khydti. By this is meant, the apprehension of an object other¬ 
wise than as it is. Agreeably to the Naiyiiyikas, when, for 
instance, a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of his 
mistake must ho confessed lo exist, hut elsewhere than in 
the place to which he erroneously refers it. That is to say, 
the very silver which he has seen in sonic other place is 
supposed by him, to he then pioset I, before him. To copy 
the Naiyayika expression, instead of perceiving nacre less, ho 
transfers the silverness, which he has seen on Some other 
occasion, to the micro lying in hi: sight. This v ew tho 
Ved.Tntin rejects, on tho following giourid, implied in his 
answer. The misapprehension in ifuoslion is, in too view 
of the pundits, one of perception; and, in all perception, 
the contact is essential of an organ of sense w th the 
object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, account 
for tho mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is by others, explained under the designation 
of asatl hyati, ‘ tho apprehension ol what is not . This 
notion, on the ground of their argument given above, is also 
disallowed by the Vedantins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus 
adduced and answered: i-RT KTfHNfS q^t*! ghNNIT 1 

-3 Cv VI c • 

sqcfgi^qqrTt f\ *f| ; Wlf?fa 

G >0 

Veddntape)ibhashil, p. 13, ‘Since 
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is really produced. If silver, I ask, is then really 

in tho case of dreams, what there goes on may ho accounted 
for by simple romcmbrance of a chariot, or the like, previously 
cognized, to imagine the production of those objects is not 
admissible , because cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except; 
for, to allow mere remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to 
be here a sufficient cause is contravened by the consciousness 
of a man , in a dream, that ho sees a chariot, and his con¬ 
sciousness, when afterwards awake , that he saw a chariot 
in a dream.* 

How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what 
ensues: Ibid., p. 10. 

o 

STxKt ercrsfq sfa i * 

qiTdarf^^r?Tfr,Tf?qi[ fepa 1 

Cs -c 

^ :q;CJTfi awt ^ 

fTft ^ 

«=rfci i am 

>D ^ 

fqq^riq^[j;gqrqrqr *a?wwW- 

^0] ^flfRmrercfirm ^ I ‘Since the origi¬ 

nators of silver, its parts and other causes , do not exist in 
nacre, how, with thyself, is silver produced thore ? If so 
interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents popu¬ 
larly recognised are the originators of apparent silver. These 
are different. Thus, when the contact takes place between, 
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produced, bow is there proved to be n misconception ? 

for instance, the eye, labouring under Ike defect of bilious 
humour, or the like, and a present object, there arises an 
affection of the internal organ, in the form of that object 
and likewise in the form of its glitter. In that affection 
intelligence, that is, Brahma, appropriated to that oh set, is 
reflected, At that spot, namely, where the object is located, in 
the manner aforesaid, ky reason of the egress and- advent 
there of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that object, 
intelligence appropriated to that affection, and intelligence 
the subject of right notion, these three, become di ntieal. 
Afterwards, nescience residing in the object-appropriated intel¬ 
ligence, cne with intelligence the subject of right notion; 
cognizing' naereness as the abstract nature of the thin,) 'jehcld ; 
aided by the impression of silver before seen, an impression 
resuscitated by tlie perception of similarity in the glbtir, etc.,. 
of the object present to that of silver preeiousl/j se«»; associated 
with the foreinentioncd defects, bile,: etc., is evolved, in the 
form of the object, flic apparent silver, and also in tic form 
of a semblance of a cognition of that silver.' 

Just as, with the Sankhyufi, the whole world is evolved from 
nature, with the Vcdantiifs, all practical things are evolutions 
from nescience, or ignorance ; and equally so arc all a iparent 
things, and the apprehension of them, styled, above, 1 the sem¬ 
blance of a cognition’. In the evolution of apparent things 
there is, however, the association of defects, which 1 avo no 
place in the evolutions of things practical ; as was mentioned 
in the text, at p. 21K, and the related note. The statement 
which we have seen about the identification of three sorts of 
intelligence is designed to show, that the misapprcbei sion of 
nacre for silver is an error of perception. This quest lot is one 
of great difficulty; Imt some light will be thrown upon it in 
the fifth chapter. The idea of identification of three sorts of 
intelligence may be thus explicated. Intelligence, or ilrahma, 
is, like ether, universally diffused; and, being so diffus'd it is 
said to he appropriated to everything which it contains. Ethor 
is laid down as being, in reality, one. Still, though tie ether 
in a jar outside a house is said to ho distinct from ti e ether 
within the house, yet, when the jar is brought into the house, 
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In reply, I am told, that, if the silver were true, 

identity is realized of the other of the jar with that of the 
house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and 
the object of that affection become colloca], the Brahma of the 
affection and that of the object coalesce into one. The doctrine 
of the impenetrability of matter is unknown to the pundits. 
In their view, the internal organ and its evolutions are strictly 
material; and yet an affection of that organ and a material 
object can take up the same space, 

•HT UHT HTHq HfcTHHHHT $cf ^cT- 

fafcl R HJRT fsFPH -I TUfT- 

ftfrt mf-T * * * gfa % i ?[ ^ i^rifgr- 

faF,^ ^foeficenrwr- 

S3 

i ihid„ P . u, ■ if 

it be admitted, that apparent silver oxisis, at the time of its 
appearance, in the nacre, the cognition, to one not niisapprc- 
hensive, in the form of •< This is not silver," of the non-existencc, 
through tripartite time, of silver, would not have place; but 
the cognition would Ire in the form of “ This thing is not now, 
silver.” * * * If this be affirmed, it is contested : for the object 
hero, of the cognition “ Jt is not silver/* is not the non-existence 
of silver as silver, but the non-existence of apparent silver, as 
true and practical.’ 

Such is the sense of tho Sanskrit. Some, of its expressions, 
in a literal reproduction, would only perplex the reader, and 
entail a long comment. 

Tt comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the 
Vcdiintins, a thing may, contemporaneously, be both really 
existent and really non-existent. When, from misapprehension, 
a man takes nacre to he silver, apparent silver, it is thought, 
is really produced, and exists for him. Another looker on, not 
under such a misapprehension, thinks, that there is no silver 
where the other fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is 
authentic; the non-existence of silver, apprehended by him 
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or practical, there would lie no room to apeak of 

being supposed to have reference to apparent silver as fu; and 
practical. 

Language similar to that about apparent objects, in chi last 
extract, is found concerning practical objects also. 

The falseness of these objects is defined as follows: 

srrsrc^i i ibid,, 

p. 18, ‘ By a false thing is meant that whose absolute non¬ 
existence resides in the entirety of what is erroneously taken 
for its substrate.’ 

This definition is thus applied to tilings practical. Take 
a jar, for instance, its parts are deemed, by the N;uy iyikas 
and others, to be its material cause and substrate. See pages 
12S and If!!). But those, parts are erroneously so taken, assert 
the VedAiitins, by all but themselves ; since a jar, a practical 
object, being false, has no substrate. In the parts of tie jar, 
wrongly supposed to be its substrate, resides the absolute non¬ 
existence f the jar itself; and, therefore, the jar is false 

Tho same definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the alsolute 
non-existences of which resides in their awn parts, the miterial 
Causes and tho substrate of Use prisssary parts. Intent odiate 
effects and causes being traversed, iguorasscc, the material cause 
and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length roeehed ; 
all the effects ots the way having been proved false, sin so the 
non-existence of each resides in its material cause. Ignorance 
tliosi comes to be dealt with. Its non-existence, ro,sides is Rahrna, 
the imagii ed substrate, or, as it is also termed, illusory.material 
cause, of ignoianeu, as of all else than Brahma. Ever thing, 
Brahma excepted, is, thus, concluded t» he false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and rcpl od to: 

iT =3 ERTcTf&qM ^ W, ^fei 5f[q: stfTgR- 

iw-mr | i 0 ,d, P .m. 

‘Let it not bo thought, thnt the notion of the falBOnc ;s of a 
jfir t or Die 1 i ho # is contmrtktril by the perception of ,kc jar 
ns existent; for, sinci; the object, in that perception^ is the- 
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misconception; but, since it is neither, but apparent, 

existence of Brahma, the substrate of the jar, not the existence 
of the jar, the verity ol' the jar, etc., is not established.’ 

Another answer is subjoined, q?; qfvjfq jjsqjcftq 5qfq- 

Zlijivqij | 

fqqqt H *3 fan FT qR*irf*fei<5Rfb q fqfrq: | 

I ibid., p, 18. ‘ The perception, 

that, the jar exists, can be made out to be correct, inasmuch as 
it has practical existence for its object. Conformably to this 
position, the existence, in .Brahma, of a jar as true is denied, 
not that of jar as a jar. Thus there is no incongruity. According 
to this opinion, namely, that in the per'ception of a jar as existent , 
practical existence is apprehended, the qualification “ relative to 
a thing considered as true ” is to be added to ** absolute non¬ 
existence,” in the definition of falseness, lately given.’ 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no exist¬ 
ence; and yob these words assign, to thorn a sort of existence* 
On referring for comparison, to the passage from the fourteenth 
page of the Veddnta-paiibhasha , at pp. 169-70, the reader will 
perceive, that practical and apparent things differ in no respect, 
among themselves, In being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Vodantins do not, in all 

cases of misapprehension, contend for their production. 

frcqqqfcjfig rUf-T qftcUIFrq^TIUHHr^^Rffl l ibid, 

p. 14. ‘ Only when a false thing imaginod in one veritable i 
not in contact ivilh an organ of sense, is an apparent thing 
acknowledged to he produced.’ 

Where, however, the object is near, the Vedantins concur 
with the Naiyayikas in admitting anyathd-khydti ; for, since the 
object is brought into contact with an organ of sense, the fact, 
that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is accounted for. To 
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misconception has place . 1 From this it is ckai, that, 
when the Yedantins call the existence of an apparent 
thing—a thing, they say, really produced—apparent, 
it is not because the thing differs hy nature from other 
things, hut because its existence differs from the exist¬ 
ence of other things. If tire thing were different 
simply hy nature, and not in respect of existeucs, how 
could the apprehension of it be reputed a misconcep¬ 
tion? The same, reasoning will apply to practical 
things, no less than to apparent: for, as the apprehen¬ 
sion, hy one labouring under mistake, of nacrine silver, 
is considered, from the standing point of practical 
existence, to be misconception; in like manner, the 
apprehension of the world, and of the things therein, 
hy those whom the Vodanlins call ignorant, o' even 
by the wise while detained in the body, from the 
standing point of true existence, is considered to be 
misconception . 2 

argue the production of au apparent object may, thereto e, hero 
be dispensed with. 

1 ratasiNfsrqqtufaifeqa- 

'C 

3tfWf<53ifeflff | Vcdanta-panbhasha, p. 10. ‘ Kci tnsc mis- 

apprehension about nacrinn silver ami the Jiko has for its 
object, apparent silver, etc., which arc proved, by corr *et per¬ 
ception in the state of practical existed mo, fc<» be false.’ 

s Since, according to a tenet of the Vedanta, all thi jga but 
Brahma arc false, how can the cognition of them be regarded 
as right notion? In reply to this interrogatory, it is said:— 

£?raiERqt i 

ci^dq^' qnroT 11 
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Finally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the 
aim of the Vedantins is, to make out the world, etc., 
to bo veritable non-entities; for, this unestablished, 
evon so is monism. It is the stubborn and irre¬ 
fragable actuality of external things that compels 
them, as it wore iti their own despite, to enunciate 
a second kind of existence, one applicable to such 
things; and the character which they give to that 
existence compels them to add a third. Their inward 
impressions, however, touching their views, vary with 
varying occasions. Thus, when they turn their con¬ 
templation towards the world, it presents itself to 
them as having really an existence. Then, that no 
harm may come to their notion of monism, they 
apply to that existence the epithet of false, and so 
relievo their discomfort. Yet, when they pass to 
reflect on their secoudiess Brahma, and in order to 
prove his secoiidlessness, and the world’s falsity, 
assert, that the world is ignorance-imagined, it 
appears to their minds as if the world were really 
nothing whatsoever. 

Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, conse¬ 
quently, bo borne in mind—and, throughout tills work, 

I Cited in the Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 2. • As the notion, 

that the body is 0110 ’s self, is imagined, by the ignorant, to be 
oorreet; even so the practical apprehension of worldly things 
is esteemed to be correct, till one attains to right apprehension 
of soul.’ 

The author of the Vedanta-paribhdshd, expressly states, that, 
in the fourth quarter of this couplet, there is a contraction of 
d-dtnin-niichaydt. Mo one need doubt, that he is in the right. 
LauW.-am , ha likewise observes, points to practical apprehen¬ 
sion of things of the world. 
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it is taken as a postulate—that, with tlio Vedantins, 
Brahma excepted, all is nihility. In a way, indeed, 
a real existence is allowed to what is other than 
Brahma : hut, inasmuch as all this has no more 
substantiality than nacrino silver, however the Vedan- 
tins speak of it, how can wo account it as, iu any 
wise, existence ? And, further, it has been made 
patent, that;, according to the Vedantins themselves, 
only from the standing point of practical e; istence 
is reality ascvibahle to the world; which, from the 
standing point of true existence, is devoid of reality 
of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an Is vara, 
maker of the world, all-wise, and all-powerful ; and 
souls, also, and their ignorance, their doing goxl and 
evil, their requital in Elysium and in Ilell, and their 
transmigration. And, again, all these are rega 'ded as 
non-existent, and as absolutely so. Neither aie they, 
nor have they heel, nor are they to he. Brahma 
alone exists—without qualities, and eternal. All bo- 
sides— la vara, the world, and everything else--—has but 
a false existence, and owes its being to imagination 
by ignorance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, 
in a few words, is the creed of the Vedantins, 
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Summary of the Vedanta System 

Though the Ved&ntins allege, that, from the stand¬ 
ing point of the true state of existence, Brahma alone 
is real, and all olso is unreal, still, from the standing 
point of the practical state of existence, Is vara, souls, 
and the 'whole world, are real, that is to say, practi¬ 
cally real, and distinct one from another. 1 Their 
system, therefore, branebos into two divisions; one 
of which has to do with the practical state of exist¬ 
ence, and the other, with the true state of existence. 
Great part of the first is seen in one or other of all 
the remaining Systems. Here, as in the Nyaya and 
in the Yoga, we find an omniscient and omnipotent 
Isvara, framer and ruler of the external world. 8 

l And they have been distinct from all eternity. See the 
Sanskrit extract in p. 91. 

2 wr wqrarafq * * * * * 
toirrara: i sqircrerwrat crar: sjcrrqqPdT- 

C\ S3 

uq qq *Trufqqfa*q qq 

* CN CN ^ so 
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Pretty no neb as in the Saukhya, and in the Yoga, 
we also hero (ind statements of the order in which 
the world was developed. That which the Sun chyas 
call nature, the Vediintins call illusion, or ignorance. 
As for the Internal organ, its affections, and many 
other articles, the Saukhya and the Vedanta oo ncide 
to a large extent. In several particulars, however, 
they join issue. He that would acquaint h mself 
fully with those particulars must have recoiuse to 
special treatises on the Vedanta. It is neither my 
desire, nor is it my intention, to treat the subject 
exhaustively; an examination of its essential features 
being sufficient for my present purpose. Agair , like 
the rest of the Systematists, the Vedantins receive 
the Veda, the Puranas, etc,, as authoritative. They 
believe, likewise, in good and bad works, and that, 
to receive the favourable and unfavourable requ tal to 
which these give rise, souls must pass to Elysium 

fqt^OT Vqt I Snnhara-Acharya's 

l>Ttthma-sS.tra-bhdshya, i. ‘2, MS: ‘Atul thus the absence, from 
the standing point of true existence, of a Ruler and -uled is 
likewise shown in the Isvara-ijitd. . . . lint from the sanding 
point of practical existence, the Veda itself supports the notion 
of an Tsvara, etc., by Hut wards “ This is the lord of a! 1 ; this, 
the sovereign of all beings; this, the protector of creatures; 
this, the preserving bridge »gainst the disruption of the 
worlds, ” ’ 

By the Israra-gittl the llhugamd-gitd is here meant; the 
passage oniitled two couplets, v. 14-15—being found there. 
In Sankara’s days the book now current under the title of 
Hvara-gitd could not have existed. Its minute dove opment 
of the Vedanta marks it, undeniably, as a recent composition. 
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and to Hell, and again and again take birth, so and 
forth. To animadvert on the errors of the Vedanta 
doctrines as confined to the practical state of existence 
then) is no need; as I have refuted them, by inclusion, 
in what I have written touching the Siinkhya and tiie 
Nyaya. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encoun¬ 
tered is the doctrine of the Vedaiilins touching the 
true state of existence, as they phrase it. And 
this doctrine is summarized in this half couplet: 
‘Brahma is true; the world is false; the soul is 
Brahma himself, and nothing other.’ 1 As expanded 
and expounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, 
this quotation imports as follows. Brahma alone— 
a spirit; essentially existent, intelligence, and joy; 5 

1 m EcT sun fa-qr sftfr bhw: i 

Who wrote this half-couplet is not known, though it is 
familiar to ('.very VodiintaTf. Selected here for its conciseness 
in expressing the substance of (lie Vedanta, it serves as text 
to all that follows this second chapter. Preceding it is 
the line :— 

JgEfiBR SPR&rft JFTSfitfsfa: II 

n3 

‘In half a couplet I will declare that which is set forth in 
millions of volumes.’ 

5 ‘ Tn Sanskrit, sat, chit, and tinanda. All three words have 
numerous synonyms. 

Chit, chaitanya, etc., ‘intelligence’, when applied to Brahma, 
are, as will be seen, equally deceptive with the badha of the 
soul, professed in the, Sfmldiya. Brahma, wo shall discover, is 
utterly destitute of all intelligence to which the name can 
rationally be allowed. 
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void of : 1 11 qualities 1 and of all acts, 5 in whom there 
is no consciousness such as is denoted by 1 J ‘ t.iou 
and who apprehends no person, or (jhinp-, i oj' is 

55Cf3rfgt: I JlTflSRief 

«rr ssqsrftfa ^fwcf a fe a^ofr nqr- 

*s» O 

srqai arifr? e^rfa^Rtfrar i Vcdam a-pari- 

lihdshJ, )). IS. ‘Km', in my system, llralimu is not proved 
to )u a illbalance. Thmi boldest, tint a substance is the 
substrate of qualities, m- a an nuuii y i cause. Hut lirahma, 
hejjljt void of qualities, is not a substrate of qualities: nor 
is lie a sn-mac.iyi cause ; inas much as snnitivityi is rot estab¬ 
lish d for an entity.’ 

See, foi atti„avj'ya and Swiiaraiyi, pp. J.d7-3(i. 

2 f<T r Ti^ fafefiT ?TFT 1 

* ItroluMi is without parts, devoid <.f action, traoqi il, irre¬ 
proachable, emotionless,' 

Tliis line is from the HvcUiaratoru ipimisluttl. Sec the 
IIiLlt'itlit'ca Jndicti, Vol. A lt, p. U70, 

- 1 In the auneved passage, isolated spirit, i.e. spirit abstracted 
from ail adjuncts originated by Jeiiorance, siieti as the 
imagining tin; world, and no forth, p; characterized : 

Cv 

n*Fi!x*r 11 

faiPTrT SJRg I 

■o 

yi: F-flT fcHEMFJW: H 

^frj 1 )'0tia~vd4Mth(ti p. Jo7, «d the* Caloul.La edit on of 1851. 

‘ As would ho (lie juii(* fssDiirc nf light, if all that is 
illuminated thereby — as s^tre, the emtli, and i.-thii, .verc non¬ 
existent; sc becomes flic isolation of the purc-essencee beholder, 
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apprehended of any ; 1 who is neither parviscient nor 

when tin' objects of apprehension—the three worlds, thou, and 
1 —all vanish into nothingness.' 

By ■ beholder' is meant kuower, or appreheuder. Wo have 
seen how the .Siiukhyas attempt to justify their application 
of this term to their ptmisltii; and we shall soon see how 
the Vedftiilins endeavour to make good its applicability to 
Brahma. Both the iHrunha and Brahma arc, really, un¬ 
intelligent. 

Vijnana Bbikshn, in citing this passage in the. Sdnkhya- 
pravacluum-bliaihiid, p. 07, draws on a production notoriously 
ultra-monistic ; but lie has there to do with a point on 
which the Kankhya aud the Vedanta arc quite agreed. On 
that occasion there was no room for misconstruction at his 
hands. 

The Yuga-vaiishlha , though considered as the work of 
Viilmfki, and as a supplement to his Uiiudyana, was doubtless 
composed subsequently to the full development of the system 
of Sankara Aeharya. 

i That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will ho 
proved in the fifth chapter. That he is apprehended by no 
ono follows from tho position, that all apprehension is an 
affection of the internal organ : and Brahma, it is asserted, 
never comes within the cognizance of such affection. Even 
the affection in the form of ' T am Brahma, essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy,’ which immediately precedes emancipation, 
does not cognize Brahma, but only removes the ignornneo 
that hides him. See the Vcdanla-sara, pp. ill-23. Indeed, 
that which is thou cognized is not the true Brahma, hut 

only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is 
apprehensible, on any terms, or at any time, by one destined 
to be liberated, or actually liberated. 1 fence, when the 
Vedantius atfnm, that Brahma is inapprehensible and ineffable, 
their meaning is not like our own, when wo use such lan¬ 
guage regarding Bod. We moan, that. Bod cannot wholly, and 

they mean that Bralnna cannot at all, be known or described. 
Nothing, it is said, that, comes, or that can come, within 

tho scope of apprehension, is in any wise Brahma. 
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omniscient; neither parvipotont nor omnipotent; 1 
who has neither beginning nor end ; immuta lie and 
indefectible—is the true entity. All besides liinself, 
the entire universe, is false, that is to say, is lothing 

1 Both Livara and the soul arc hold to ho ignorance-imagined 
and false. boo ho note at pp. "318-1'J. Of LIlo same i liaraeter 
arc all their attributes; the omniscience, omnipotence, etc., of 
tile former, and the purviseicnco, pnmpoteiico, elc., of the 
latter. Those attributes cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

1 I’arviseient ’ and ■parvipotont’ literally translate the 
technical expressions atmjti#. and alpa.iaktimat. 

enm f.q'tfr^m^fecifsrcirdfqTa i 

'■£> NS 

d rd.'i-'rlcf.q ii 

i Prom the tiauksUejm-eiinralui, MS ‘Ho is the all- 

knowing lord; T am a pitiful creature', this is tie world, 
wonderful in expansion. That such conceptions shoulc arise in 
the 'mini of one whose inner eye is blinded by darkness, is no; 
matter of amazement.' 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnip iti nee, etc., 
will, further, ho plain to any one who will read, : n almost 
any body oi Vedanta doctrine, the elucidation of the utterance 
‘That art thou’, tai twain asi, one of tho twelve ‘great 
sentences ’. 

Tho preceptor of the Vedanta, intending to instruct liis 
pupil, I hat ho is one with Brahma, is obliged, by re tson that 
Brahma, is inexpressible by language, to teach him, that he 
is olio with I.-fvara, an object apprehensible, and ; he entity 
that is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible; an 1 a being 
lifted htr above humanity, as not being liable to misapprehend. 
The pupil is to think of Idvara as shown of all attributes, 
and of himself as wanting all his own. The rosidnt.l part of 
Isvara, and that of himself--Brahma in both cases--he is to 
consider as unilied. This also evinces, that tho charictoristios 
which icverally contradistinguish Isvara and soul do not belong 
to the essence of Brahma. 
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■whatsoever. Neither has it ever existed, nor does 
it now exist, nor will it exist at any time future. 
And the soul is one with Brahma. Such is the 
doctrine of the Vedanta regarding the true state of 
existence; and it is denominated non-dualistic, as 
rebooting the notion of any second true entity. 

And here some ono may ask, how it is, that, if the 
external world is nothing, it presents itself as existing; 
and why it is, that, if the soul bo Brahma, it is not 
aware of the fact, and, more than this, endures various 
miseries. The answer which the Yedantins give to 
this is, that it is all due to the power of ignorance. 
This point I shall now enter upon with somewhat 
of detail. 

The Vedantins assert, that the external world 
originates from ignorance; in other words, it is all 
actually Brahma, but, by reason of ignorance, appears 
to us as the world. Just so, a rope lying in certain 
circumstances may he mistaken, by a man, for a snake. 
He calls it a snake, it not being so, however, but a 
rope: and so one may speak of the snake and the rope 
as being one. And yet it is not meant, that the 
rope has actually undergone a change, or has turned 
into a snake: it is a snake merely in semblance. As 
the rope is to the snake, so is Brahma to the world. 
When, therefore, the Vediintins declare, that the 
world is Brahma, their meaning is not, that Brahma 
is actually transformed into the world, but that, in 
point of fact, the world is no entity; only Brahma 
presents himself as if the world. To use their technical 
phraseology, the world’s existence is not its own, but 
Brahma’s. Hence they designate Brahma as the 
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illusory-nuiteiiaJ cause of the world. He is net really 
a material cause, as clay is of the jar which it; n ado out 
of it, luit a substrate, as the rope is to the snake, or 
as nacre is to silver, in the slock illustration:; of the 
system under description. The existence, the apparent 
existence, of the snake ami of the silver depends on 
the existence of the rope and the nacre md yet 
these are not in reality transmuted, respectively, into 
a snake and into silver. Such is the explanation of 
the term illusory-material cause. Am for illusion, or 
ignorance, in it we have the world’s material cause, 1 

1 Acrcvdin;^ lo this, llir. world is the iirierfa, or illusory of Tout, 
of Brahma, and the parivama, or evolution, of illuricn, viaya. 
f hns(! two expressions, as deru'tijjtf .-lets, arc thus e:,plained: 

qm eqrsrcswiMqfqfa: i %Tf m 

| Vtfydiiia-paribhasha, p. II. 

* Involution is the production of ,m oHY-ct which bus bo same 
kind of existence ns its mute rial cause. Illusory g ‘iteration 
is i he production of an eft cot wliich ImF an existence different 
in kind from that of jts material, i. c.. illusory material, 
can so.’ 

It is staled, that sonic Wdaniins formerly maintained Brahma 
to he the material cause of the world, lint, from ,ho time 
of San Lara Achtlryn,, the dominant school of tlu Vedfinta; 
has licit , tliut Brahma is flu; world’s illusorymaterial cause. 

q =q rq5TRTrqqH':qq[qR>q[?VViT^ sT^ef rfRcTqf- 

VO SQ 

qqq ^ifqfT qu-qq i qq wuifqgR^^q?q cRqq?qrq 
qft<qTfq^q*q>qrqrq?5r*q fq^qqqqqrjqqqqM: I qqr 

so 

q qq-sr^q qkoraqqMM mr q mqfo ft?«[ ri: i 

7bid., p, 3.1. ‘ J-.ct it not )>o said, that, if, of two hotel ogeneous 
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and, from it, the world’g name and form. Agreeably 
to the Vedanta, of these live, existence, intelligence, 

things, ouc may be. a material cause, and the other a material 
effect, then Brahma himself may be the material cause of the 
world. For this, llrnhma as a. • material cause, is admitted for 
such in the sense of his being the substrate in misapprehen¬ 
sion, of the world, i.e. the substrate of the world, the object 
misapprehended ; since that material oausativity which consists 
in evolving is impossible in Brahma ; he being without parts. 
Thus, then, the established doctrine is, that the evolutional 
material cause of the world is illusion, not Brahma.’ 

Sankara Acharya often interprets literally those passages of 
the Upanishads, etc., which seem to speak of Brahma as the 
world’s evolutional material cause ; but ho prefers to understand 
them as setting forth the view which, since his time has 
generally, i£ not universally, been adopted by Ycdantins. 
Sankara’s opinion may be learned from what follows: 

w gtqrcFWfHffrfc: qsmtfa faw- 

NO NO 

STOiwr qqfa ffci i uhu i ufe- 

strict 3 -qMRqu i ^qr^qwuqR^q>qrc;R: uq 
gqffr quq; ffrfiwta sfa u i i w fq?R- 
qrq qrurfr fawsR ipg- 

f%rsr fqfwtu curr airRRqqr- 

SS^TRH?5R qq^qtq fqfqqtcl |fcl I Commentary 

on the Aitareya-upanishad : liibliotheca Indie a , Vol. VII, pp. 
175-0, 1 “ A. carpenter, or similar artificer , possessed of 

material, constructs a liousc, or the like. This is all right, or 
intelligible. But liow can the spirit., which is without material, 
create the worlds?” This is no valid objection. Like the 
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joy, name, and form, tho first throe belong to Brahma, 
and tho other two to illusion. 1 The existence, intelli¬ 
gence, and joy, which appear to bo found in ail things 
in the universe, are from Brahma, tho illusory-material 

foam, a thing developed, exislituj ■/talent tally in water, the 
Uni verso "an exist in its materia,] enie-o, known as pare spirit, 
formless, and undeveloped. Therefore, it is not incongruous 
to think, that the omniscient, himself (lie material cause of 
names and forms, should create tho universe. Otheiwiso, and 
preferably: as a dexterous juggler without material produces 
himseli as it were another self travelling in the a r, so the 
omniscient Dova, or tivurn being omnipotent and great in 
illusion, creates himself as it were auollior self in tho form 
of the universe.’ 

Such is tlio construction pul, by Sankara and by all his 
discipular successors, on texts of the Hindu scriptures where 
Brahma is mentioned as u, material cause. And to this eou- 
structiun the Vod tin tins arc constrained, as they wo ild render 
consistent either their own tenets or I he Vpanishads t umisolves. 
Per tho Ppanishads again and again describe Brahm i as being 
without paits, and as unchangeable: and this notion would bo 
contravened by that of his being an evolutional material cause. 
Such being the ease, in disputing with Vodantins nowadays, 
one will gain nothing by indicating to them, that the prevail¬ 
ing doctrines of their school' an> out of harmony with those 
which obtained of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, 
do not conflict with those of flieir predecessors, hut cnly unfold 
and supplement them. One may lind, in the l! pani,shads, 
passages inculcating, that tho world is an ev In ion from 
illusion, anil many such things favourable to the postion, that 
Brahma is tho world’s illusory-matt rial cause only; and the 
pandits- will urge, and perhaps justly, that, in arriving at 
their conclusions, they hut use different texts fi r mutual 
explanation. 

Rlfcf fuq BR I 

Rfq m SF.TT^q FTRf^'T mt gRJ3[ I! 
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cause of the universe; as the existence of nacrino 
silver is from nacre, the illusory-material cause of the 
fancied silver. Name and form, appertaining to the 
universe and its contents, are from illusion, the world’s 
material cause. 1 

The inconsistency and fatuity of the Vedanta, on 
the point under discussion, are most bewildering 
to the reader. In the first place, he will inquire 
what is the nature of illusion, also called ignorance. 
If, he will say, it is that by reason of which the unreal 
world presents itself as real—-after the manner of 
nacre appearing to he silver—it must he misconcep¬ 
tion : and how can this bo the world’s material cause? 
And, if it be a .material cause, and if the world was 
made out of it, as a jar is made of a clay, why are 

‘ Tltero are five parts pretlicahle: is, appears, is delightsome, 
form, and name. The first three are of Brahma; the remain¬ 
ing two, of illusion. 

This couplet is cited anonymously in the Veildnta-pari- 
bhdshd , j), ill). Jnijaa-ripam is there given, erroneously, for 
mdyd-riipam,' 

l The Yodantius, when they speak of existence and joy as 
appearing in external things, arc intelligible ; since those things 
are apprehended as existent, and arc supposed to minister 
delight. But how can intelligence he said to appear in all 
external things, as in a jar, for instance? The explanation of 
our philosophers is, that, inasmuch as such things appear, their 
appearing is a sign that they are connected with intelligence. 

Thus: qj; vf'T qstaffa q? VZ 

Vedanta-par ibhdsha , p. 35, 

‘The conventional expressions, “A jar is”, “A jar appears”, 
“ A jar is desirable”, etc., are also from imagining oneness, 
with the jar , of Brahma—existent, intelligence, and joy.’ 
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the name and form of the world said to bo Else '? I 
reply, that the difficulty thus expressed is incapable 
of solution. The Yediutfins are herein most inconsist¬ 
ent Ui some respects their ‘ ignorance’• looss like 
misconception ; and still they will not names it so, hut 
the cause of misconception, 1 nay, of the whole world : 
for they describe it as being, like the Sankhysv 1 nature ’ 
a com (ilex of the three imiias arid the world’s material 
cause. 9 Furthermore, they denominate it (he power 
of Iavurft . 3 These assertions of theirs have tit tie con- 
gruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered t.o the reader, in their 
comparison of Brahma and the world to nacre and to 
nacrino silver severally. That comparison, lie must of 
necessity think, could not he intended, by the Vedantins, 
to be taken in its strict litovality. For they cannot 
mean, he will say, that tho ignorant mistako Brahma 
for the world, just as a man labouring under mis¬ 
apprehension mistakes nacre for silver, Braima, ho 
will object, is invisible: how, then, can lie become un 
object of vision, and bo mistaken for the world ? 
Moreover, though a man who takes nacre lor silver 
misconceives, yet the form before his eyes is not a 

1 This will bo shown in the seventh chapter. 

Wrllfa | 

' CN VO NJ 

T/’dSnta-pnribhasha, p. SJli. • These elements are composed of 
the three gimas , because olTeels of illusion, Hid) composed 
of the three panes.’ 

3 See the Vedanta-sarn, p. 1; where, in a edition from 
some Upanishad, illusion (m&ya )—termed ajndna in the test- 
book—is denominated dcvdtmaialiti, ‘ the proper paver of Ileva, 
or Istara.' 
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false form, but that of nacre, or, rather, nacre itself. 
Similarly, if it ho held, that ‘ignorant’ men take 
Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would bo a mistake, it must likewise be believed, 
that this world, visible, tangible, unintelligent, and 
changeable, is Brahma; in other words, that Brahma 
has these qualities. Let it lie granted, that the name 
of the world is false; still, how can its form he, so 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest 
themselves to a person of discrimination; and they 
are insoluble. At the same time it is true, that the 
comparison lately mentioned is adduced in Vedanta 
treatises of the highest credit, and with the design 
that its litoral import should he accepted. 1 We lind 

i To thu objection, that Braliiriai; not bcins an object of 
vision, cannot bo niist.iikiju f..r iko visible world, this reply is 

returned by the Vcdfmtin: ^ ^ efiST 

I Veddvta-ivirihhushd, p. 1^. ‘ “ How can 

Brahma, the colourless be the object of visual or other per¬ 
ception?” Let not this bo ashed; for colour ami such other 
things , though colourless, are objects of perception.* 

Tt is a maxim of all the Hindu .schools, that qualities have 
themselves no qualities; and hence colour is colourless. There¬ 
fore, implies tlio writer here cited, if the possession of colour 
were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, colour would 
be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. 
Hut the objector, probably a Naiyfiyika, who is thus answered, 
maintains, that the condition specified holds only in respect 
of substance, not in respect of quality : for quality is perceived 
through substance. To this it. is rejoined, that Brahma is 
denied to be substantial, and that, consequently, the condition 
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it asserted there, that, when a man mistakes mu re for 
silver, fa Iso silver is actually produced over the nacre. 
The nacre is the substrate of the silver, and is called 
its illusory-material cause; while ignorance is s lid to 
be its material cause. Analogously, in the estir nation 
of the \ eduatins, Brahma is universally diffuser ; and 
over portions of him, the world, a. thing of falsity, is 
actually produced:' Brahma is its substrate, and its 

docs not apply to him. And again, though it were granted, 
that Brahma is substantial, still, like turn-, which wist wants 
colour, ho could be the object of visual and other perc.cp- 
tion. How time can I to such an object, the Vedfoitiu only 
knows. 

l Til the Vi'dinta-piv ibhasha. p. (!, we read, that, in percep¬ 
tion, the object perceived becomes uon-dilferont from the subject 
of right notion ; but that, in inference, etc., the object docs 
not become so. The author’s explanation is this. Non difference 
from the subject of right notion docs not here moan oneness 
with it, but the non-possession of an existence disi.im t from 
that of tucb subject. To exemplify : since » jar is imagined 
in (he intelligence which is appropriated to it, tl c very 
existence of the jar-appropriated intelligence—technically called 
the object-intelligence—is the existence of the jar. 1* or it is 
not admitted, that the existence of an imagined thin; differs 

from that of its substrate: cFJlf? I clAFTi ^rFR - 

^Rtfqcie^Tqr 1 Tims it is shown bow the 

object of perception is non-dilToront from the object-inti lligenee. 
It remains to show bow that object becomes non-dillerjnt from 
the intelligence which is the subject of right notion. Intelli¬ 
gence appropriated to the internal organ is called the subject 
of right notion. When an organ of sense, as the eye, mpinges 
upon at. object, the internal organ is said to evolv;, to bit 
emitted through the eye, to protend itself to the object, and 
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illusory-material cause ; and ignorance is its material 
cause. The world, thus, is false; and, therefore, so 

to bo transformed into its shape. This transformed portion of 
tho internal organ is known as an affection. V idz lit supra, 
1>. 4. Along with the internal organ the intelligence thereto 
appropriated is produced to the object perceived ; that is to 
say, as the dimensions of that organ are amplified by the 
evolution, which remains continuous with the source of evolu¬ 
tion, so increase the limits of the intelligence appropriated to 
the organ in question ; for intelligence being assumed ns 
all-pervading, it cannot he said, literally, to have motion. On 
a jar being brought within a house, the jar-appropriated ether 
and the house-appropriated ether become one ; they being 
supposed distinct, so long as the jar was outside of the house. 
Similarly, when the internal organ reaches its object, the. 
intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes one with tho 
object-intelligence; and, since the object is non-different from 
the object-intelligence, It becomes one with the intelligence 
appropriated to the internal organ, which intelligence is the 
subject of right notion. This does not, however, take place in 
inference; for, inasmuch as, there, tlic object does not come 
into contact with an organ of sense, the internal organ is not 
thought to be drawn ont to that object through an organ 
of sense. Consequently, as the intelligence appropriated to 
tho internal organ docs not reach the spot occupied by the 
object intelligence, the two do not become one, nor does 
tho object of inference become non-different from tho subject 
of right notion. 

Prom this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion 
designated as object-intelligence, is considered, by the Vedfmtius, 
to be external to the beholder, and to take up a determinate 
space; in which portion of Brahma a jar, for instance, is 
imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In ibis exemplification, 
Brahma and jar are precisely analogous to nacre and the silver 
for which it is mistaken. 

Corresponding language will he found in the Vedanta-pari- 
bltashS, p. 11, where it is expressed, that it is not the whole 
of intelligence that serves as substrate to apparent silver, Imt 
only so much of it as is appropriated to the present nacre. 
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are its name and form. Its existence in one way is 
false, and, in another way, is true: the former when 
it is viewed as the world ; the latter, when it is viewed 
as Brahma. 1 Hence the Vedantins maintain, that the 
world is false : and, at the same time, that it is identical 
with Brahma, inasmuch as il is Brahma himself that, 
owing to ignorance, appears as the world. 

As on all other topics, so on that of the na;ure oi 
soul, the Vedanta doctrine presents a variety of 
opinions. The principal, of which all tlio rest are 
mollifications, are these two. v Some say, that a portion 
of Brahma, or of the pure spirit, appropriated to the 
internal organ, constitutes the soul ; - 1 others, that it 
is a reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ. 4 It 

Though uaoro is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate 
of naerino silver, yet Brahma also, tin- substrate of ,jv irythiug 
practical and apparent, is so, and in a truer sense, b y virtue 
of his boiug the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment, bo forgotten, that, vith the 
Vedintiu,, intelligence always means Brahma, 

l If it lie. asked, whether the existence approhonded in suoli 
a cognition ns ‘A jar is’ be that which belongs to Brahma, 
and is true, or that which belongs to the world, and is false; 
the Ved in tin's answer is two-fold, according to two several 
theories. The first theory is, that it is Brahma’s true i xisterica 
whic.h is thero cognized ; the second, lliat it is tlio world’s 
false ex'st.onco. Hoc tlio two passages from the 7edanta- 
parihkaslld, cited at pp. ‘2:17-8. 

9 Named, respectively, avackchhinna-vdda and pratibimba- 
yada. 

3 The Sanskrit is: 

Veddnta-p'if'iOhdshd, p. 8. 

*■ * * i 

Veddnta paribhdshd, p. 41. Tbo tasya, ‘ his,’ refers to tbo 
pure Brahma, mentioned just previously. 

17 
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will be made evident, in the sequel, that on close 
examination, the internal organ, taken by itself, is 
found to possess, in the tenets of the Vedantins, those 
characteristics which are referable to the soul, and 
by which we recognize the soul as such. The views 
in question, of what makes up the soul, are always 
inculcated as just described ; and yet the importation 
into them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of 
Brahma, is altogether deceptive. And this Brahma- 
element, or the rellcxion of Brahma, it is taught, is 
not the adjective part of the soul, but its substantive 
part. This opinion the Vedantins, building on a 
maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, and 
recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified 
in entertaining. 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly 
scrutinized, the soul turns out to bo the internal 
organ. And, if it be so, or evon if it be a reflexion of 
Brahma, can it bo one with him ? The answer, in 
consonance with Vedanta notions, to this interrogatory 
will be seen in tho seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Vedantins hold, that, 

The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict 
material litoralifcy. This appears from the subjoined objection 

and its answer ; 

Wcl 1 dtWVKfT 

I ™<i., p- 42. < “ A reflexion of Brahma, 

he being colourless, cannot be; for it, a reflexion, is seen of 
that only which has colour.” Let not this be asserted; 
since a rottexion is seen of colour, itself colourless.' 



CHAPTER HI 


Examination of the Vedanta Views concerting the 
Supreme Spirit. 


The first article of the Vedanta creed, as it has 
been given, is, that ‘Brahma is true’. However, the 
Vedantins, in denying all qualities to him, render 
him such, that it is impossible to prove his existence. 
When Tiliey hear us ascribe to the Supreme Spirit in¬ 
telligence, will, power, and other attributes, an 1 speak 
of Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride us, 
in the conviction, that we are lamentably ignorant: 
for our views, to their thinking, impute imperfection 
to Him, in giving Him qualities; and they suppose, 
that we, at the best and furthest, stop short at Isvara, 
and make no approach to the pure Brahma beyond. 
But they do not consider, that such a Supreri e Spirit 
as they contend for cannot ho proved to exist From 
the world, an effect, it must ho inferred, that it had 
an efficient cause: hence God, its Maker. By what 
argumentation can one establish the existence of a 
being transcending Him, a being not a maker \ More¬ 
over, I would ask the Vodantin in what sort we 
charge imperfection on the Supremo Spirit, in ascribing 
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to Him such attributes as omnipotence and omnis¬ 
cience? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on 
what ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the 
Creator? For a being without qualities, if conceivable, 
cannot be deemed either excellent or otherwise. But, 
waiving this, it is certain, as was said, that Brahma 
without qualities cannot he proved an entity. Percep¬ 
tion tells us nothing ol him; and inference teaches 
us no more; since ho has no relation with anything. 
For, agreeably to the Vedantin’s definition, Brahma 
is related to nothing, either as cause, or in any other 
way. 

It might he supposed, by some, that, since the 
Vedantins call Brahma the substrate of the world, it 
is wrong to say, that they deny his relativity. I reply, 
that the sublime conception, that God is the state of 
the world, is indeed, most true. But neither true 
nor sublime is the notion of the Vodantins, that 
Brahma is the world's substrate. They mean, that 
he is so, just as nacre is the substrate of fancied 
silver. As nacre is mistaken for silver, so is Brahma 
mistaken for the world. Again, let it be ever kept 
in mind, that, hy the Brahma whom the Vedantins 
called the world's substrate, or illusory-material cause, 
is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, now under 
discussion, hut Brahma the illusion-appropriated, or 
illusion-associated, 1 lavara, who is ignorance-imagined 
and false. 

Vedantci'Parib hd&hd, p, 44. < Brahma himself 
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though it is Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or 
ignoraneo, it has forgotten its true nature, and, looking 
upon the internal organ and the body as real, and 
identifying itself with them, considers itself to be 
man, or the like. And, although all things in 'icissi- 
tudinous life are false, from ignorance soul thinks 
them true, and calls some of them mine, ai d the 
rest others’, and imagines that some things n ake it 
happy, and that others render it miserable, ft being 
thus, there arise, in the soul, desire and avers on, in 
consequence of which it engages in good works and 
in had. Afterwards, to receive the requital of those 
works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, ind to 
take birth repeatedly. All these experience;! and 
mutations are, to he sure, false :> but, nevertheless, 
they scorn to it as true ; and hence is ill its 
wretchednoss. 

Again, the Vedantins, like the othor Bystomatists, 
maintain, that the soul has been, from all eternity, in 
the bondage of illusion. They do not Say, that 
illusion, or ignorance, came into being at some par¬ 
ticular period, and took the soul captive. I’o , if it 
thus had origin, it would he necessary to at sign a 
cause of its origin; and, besides, even after being 

^qdRi^FEmd ftri quT 11 

* The body, Klysium, llell, and ho both bondage and iil oration, 
arc but mere imagination. What, thm, have T, osientially 
intelligence, to do with them '?' 

This couplet was supplied by a learned Vedantin. i ncl was 
referred, by him, to the Axhtauahra-ijitd, second canto. 
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emancipated, it might, in consequence of the produc¬ 
tion of some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being 
taken captive afresh. On this ground they allege, 
that illusion has existed from beyond all duration of 
time, 1 and that, co-eternally with it, the soul has been 
enthralled, and will thus continue until emancipated. 
But how is this notion, that illusion has always 
existed, reconcilable with the. position, that, besides 
Brahma, one without a second, nothing ever has been, 
or is, or is to be ? What, further, becomes of the 
position, that Brahma is, in his nature, eternally pure, 
intelligent, and free? For the soul is Brahma, and 
yet, having been in bondage to illusion from all 
eternity, is impure and unintelligent. With a view 
to repel these objections, the Vedantins declare, that 
illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, that at 
once neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It 
cannot be said to be, inasmuch as it does not 
possess true existence. On the other hand, it 
oannot be said not to he, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent. 2 This is what they 

l See the first foot-note at p. 49. 

a Practical and apparent existence, it has been shown, do 
not at all differ from each other, as regards reality, or falsity. 
Hence, it is all one, in effect, whether the Vedantins call a 
thing practical, or whether they call it apparent. The author 
confesses, that he has seen no passage to support him in 
classing illusion among apparent objects; nor would he 
spontaneously have thought of thus classing it. The authority 
of an eminent Vedantin led him to take the view here 
assumed as correct. The fact, that illusion never comos into 
play in practical transactions, may havo induced the Vedantins 
to consider it as apparent. 
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mean in saying, that ‘ Illusion cannot he set forth 
as being either existent or non-existent.’ 1 By this 
device they would preserve intact the dogma cf non¬ 
duality, and also make out Brahma to he, in his 
nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and it the 
same time would account for the thraldom of tbs soul, 
and its consequent round of trials. For i lusion, 
though it has apparent existence, has not real.y real 
existence; and so the dogma of monism suffers no in¬ 
jury. Again, though illusion has not really real exist¬ 
ence, yet it possesses apparent existence; anil so it 
is capable of taking the soul captive. And agiin, the 
Vediinlins say, that, as illusion is only appaient, so 
the soul’s being fettered is practical; that is, as illu¬ 
sion is false, so the soul’s being lettered is likewise 
false. Neither was the soul over actually ettered, 
nor is it now fettered, not has it to be emanci¬ 
pated. s 

1 vsfR u 1 Veddnta-tdi a, p. 4. 

b usd! forar t 

faeqrwar rRRdt 11 

This couplet is cited, as from the Adilya-purdna, by Vijnfma 
Bhikshu, in the Yoga-vdrttika-bh&xhyd ; MS fol. 70, v*rso. 

1 1llusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, 
nor, indeed, both combined. It is not deseribable either as 
existent or as non-existent: it is false, and it is eternal.* 

3 mi SRcffd I 

cs 'C vj -j 

curffcT ddficiT i=ft mi fas mwv it 
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Accordingly, I wain my readers against being 
misled by the notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, 
that, according to the Vedanta, Brahma was once void 
of qualities, and then, assuming them, made the world: 


d fdlt'dt d d ^ I 

d frostf 3 Ptu sarqr wheti i 

\0 'O 

These verses arc from the Vivcka childdmani, which is as¬ 
cribed to Sankara A.ehfuya. 

‘The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, i.e. 
Brahma, bondage and emancipation, which appertain to the 
intellect, or internal organ, hen ; as they attribute the evil 
before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, under 
the idea, that the sun is darkened; for that, Brahma , is 
intelligence Koeondless, unaffected by aught, and indefectible.' 
***** 

' Destruction is not, nor, again, origination; nor is any 
bound, or, yet, taking measures to be liberated; nor is there 
any aspirant after emancipation, or any (me emancipated. Such 
is the truth.’ 

The second of these couplets occurs, as of bis own composi¬ 
tion, in what passes for the commentary of Gaudupiida on 
the Mdndukya-wpanishad. See the Bibliotheca lndica, Vol. 
VIII, p. 432. 

fuiHUT epurad 

U^vqrjrf.' | Veddnta-paribhasha, p. 47. ‘ Through cmaneipa- 

S3 

tion, Brahma himself, already has place, yot the mistaking it 
for non-existent can account for taking action to bring it 
about.’ 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free 
from bondage, is likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, 
an affection of the internal organ, which organ is unemanci- 
pated from eternity to eternity. In this misroasoning, and in 
the language in which it is couched, the Vcdilntins and the 
Bankhyua are completely at unity. 
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and that some small portion of the pure, Brahma 
parted from him, got deluded hy illusion, and then 
became souls, which souls, when they free themselves 
from illusion, will be united to Brahma, eta. The 
teachers of the Vedanta do not allege, that Brahma was 
once void of qualities, and subsequently, taking them 
upon him, formed the universe ; but thoy allege, that 
to be without them lias ever distinguished him, and 
ever will distinguish him. 1 Equally, his possession 
of qualities, and his operating the origin, eont nuance, 
destruction, etc., of the world, are from cveilasting; 
for herein the Vodiinta is consentient with fcl e other 
Systems. But his having no qualities :s true 
(paramttrthika), and his having qualities is practical. 
The former is really real: whereas the othei is not 
so; it arising simply from the imputation, by 1 10 igno¬ 
rant, 1.0 Brahma, of what does not belong to him. 
Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part of 
Brahma was separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, 
and became soul. The accredited doctrine s, that 
neithei Brahma nor any portion 2 of him can ever be 


1 See the passage cited at p. 4?t. Among the six thi igs there 
reckoned as beginninglcsx, tho pure Brahma is included. Often 
in most Vodiinta writers, hut with especial frequency in the 
works of Sankara Aeharya, the epithet of ‘ever and essentially 
pure, intelligent, and free,’ ? lUya-sudtlha-bitdciha-tiiul ta-vabha- 
vain, is found applied to Brahma. 

Buddha is here metonymical ; since, in strictness, Brahma 
is held to he bodha, ‘intelligence,’—not ‘intelligent’. 

i l'uro Brahma, it is maintained, is without parts. In the 
MinilBkya-upanishail, Brahma is spoken of ns of foil parts; 
three, as tho soul (jivdtman), which experiences three states, 
those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping insensibly ; and one. 
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truly beguiled by illusion. 1 And yet the soul has 
always been what it is, distinct from Brahma, 2 and 
has always been ensnared by illusion, or ignorance, 
coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma> 
and always lias been so ; and wherever it is found 
called a part of Brahma, such language is used only 
from the standing point of practical existence. 
Strictly speaking, the soul, in the sense in which it 

as pure Brahma, Ananda Giri thus introduces two sentences of 
Sankara Aeharya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

vmft fanuu-w qi^qnfq iftqq?^ qhuqusq q eft- 

SO XJ O' 

fuifuifafci ufu i qvqfafa i qw^q^qsqmmrqsfq 

^T?qfqq;qqiq>qqHcf «k 

>3 CN 

sq'fqra^fq 1 Hifl'-qrldiBr 1 Bibliotheca Mica, Vol. VTII, 
-0 ; 
p. 340. ‘Of the impartitc spirit not even two portions can 
be predicated; still less, four. This is meant by “How,” 
etc. Though, in truth, if has not four portions, still an imaginary 
quaternion of portions, consisting partly of means and partly 
of end, is not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion 
of Brahma is etymologized ns follows : “ He. says,” cte.’ 

l Wore it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable; and, in 
the Vedanta, he is esteemed to bo unchangeable. 

*3fq urffuq uife: uur 

sfiqfal «ff I Veddnta-paribhdshS, p. 32 

1 And this mutual non-existence, or non-identity, when its 
substrate is originated, is itself originated ; as the non-identity 
of cloth in a jar. If the substrate is hoginningless, so is the 
non-identity ; as that of Brahma in the soul, or that of the 
soul in Brahma.’ 
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is Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, but 
as the whole ; and, in the sense in which it is not 
Brahma, it is no part of Brahma regarded as a whole, 
but is entirely distinct from him. Nay, rather than 
speak of it as being distinct from Brahma, it ought 
to be said, simply, that it is not Brahma. For, from 
the aspect from which it is not Brahma, Brahma 
does not exist at all: and how, then, can it be spoken 
of as distinct from Brahma? The case is like that 
of nacrine silver, when thought to be genuine silver: 
it not being, to the beholder; nacre at all; wherefore 
he will riot say, that it is distinct from nacre. In the 
same way, pure Brahma, contemplated frcm the 
standing point of practical existence, has no existence 
whatever: there is no Brahma, except him that has 
qualities, or Isvara, the maker of the world; to which 
are to be added the world and souls, all quite 
separate one from another. Prom that point of view, 
it is, then, wrong to speak of tho soul as being sepa¬ 
rate from the pure Brahma. Therefore, though the 
soul, from tho standing point of practical existence, 
has always existed as soul, from the standing point of 
true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. 
And, though the sou! has always boon Brah na, yet 
neithor to Brahma, nor to any part of him, h is there 
ever attached, or can there ovor attach, in any way, 
tbo least ignorance or alterability. Evermore, in his 
nature, does he remain altogether pure, intelligent, 
and free. 

Pro rn all this it will be patent to the reader, that 
the Vedantin not only holds the ignorance-imagined 
world, and its maker, Isvara, to be practical and 
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false, but maintains, also, that the imaginer of the 
world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is appa¬ 
rent and false. The imagining the world and its 
maker is that which makes soul to be soul; and 
hence the soul, as soul, is practical and false: the 
one Brahma, in his nature ever pure, intelligent, 
and free, alone is true. If, then, it he asked, how it 
can be, that the soul has, from all eternity, beon in 
captivity to ignorance, and yet is Brahma; he being, 
however, unchangeably pure: the answer is, that, 
assuredly, it cannot he; only the misguided Vedantins 
think that it can. Ignorance, by reason of which the 
soul, the world, and Is vara appear, according to them, 
to exist, they believe to bo false, that is, to be noth¬ 
ing ; and, of course, there is nothing that can derive 
impurity or change to Brahma. This will be clearly 
explained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; 
and so it is unnecessary to dwoll on it further on 
this occasion. And it is highly material that the 
reader should take notice, that the tenet of the 
falseness of ignorance is the. very key-stono of the 
Vedanta, and must never he lost from view for a 
single moment. In constantly recurring to it, as I 
do in this book, I may he supposed, to lay myself 
open to the charge of tedious and useless repetition. 
The tenet referred to is, however, not only one of 
paramount moment, hut also difficult to grasp and to 
retain; and, if it be not mastered, the Vedanta is 
impossible to be understood. 

Eurther, I would beg the reader to believe, that 
the Vedanta, however perspicuously expounded, is 
most bewildering. Some of my own countrymen, and 
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foreigners, in particular, if they read what I write, 
may conclude, as the result of a hasty glance, that 
I have set down many things without having grounds 
for them, and that I have spun enigmas out, of my 
own brains. All such I entreat to avoid a hasty 
judgement, and to go through my volume patiently 
and attentively. They will then, I suspect, (hange 
their minds. If, in one place whore it is looked for, 
my authority for a statement be found wanting, it 
will be seen produced elsewhere, and more appro¬ 
priately; and, if 1 do not solve all objections ts fast 
as they arise, still I trust, that a careful perusal of 
my entire treatise will leave few doubts undisptlied. 

And now I, wisli to mention one or two things 
that are very likely to occur to foreigners who give 
their attention to the Vedanta and the other Hindu 
Systems. In the first place, there are many expres¬ 
sions, in the treatises on those systems, the xrecise 
sense of which they will not apprehend; and, in the 
second place, when they come upon glaring ahsi rdities 
and incongruities, refusing to see them in the r true 
light, they will give them such a turn as to render 
everything most reasonable and excellent Whoso 
would acquaint himself with the philosophical opinions 
peculiar to a strange country, should by no means 
content himself with simply reading a book or two, 
whether by himself, or with aid, and then a’ once 
set to theorizing about thorn. If lie wishes to under¬ 
stand those opinions really and thoroughly, he must 
apply himself perseveringly, for several years, to the 
study of works in which they are set forth; and ha must 
mix familiarly with the people who profess them, until, 
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by frequent converse, he learns how those people are 
affected and influenced by their views ; and he must 
hear them speak about then) without constraint, and 
spontaneously. In short, he must, as it were, become 
one of themselves; and then, and not till then, can 
he certify himself, that he has actually got at the 
true purport and import of their belief. Leaving this 
digression, I shall address myself to what remains to 
be said on the Vedanta doctrine of the soul. 

According to the Yedantins, when the soul, bound 
by illusion, becomes convinced, that the world is false, 
and that itself is .Brahma, existent, intelligence, and 
joy, it escapes from further vicissitude, and realizes 
Brahmahood. But, oven after the acquisition of this 
knowledge, the soul has to tenant the body, till it 
exhausts the experience of its fruotescent works; and 
so long it carmot evade happiness and misery. This 
experience exhausted, it obtains disembodied isolation, 
plenary emancipation. In thus determining, the 
Vedanta is in unison with all the other Systems; and 
also in prescribing purity of intellect as indispensable 
to emancipative knowledge. This purity is the fruit 
of good works, such as repetition of sacred names, 
austerities, and pilgrimage, kept up during several 
births. 1 In order to gaining emancipative knowledge, 

=q fR u q qwfagRTfsfci quqtm 

S3 

epfrit fqfcrcm: i Vedanta-pnribhdxha, p. 49. ‘Ami this 

right apprehension is obtainable by one after elimination of 
sin ; anil this elimination results from performance of good 
works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, of works with right 
apprehension.' 
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the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The 
accounts of Isvara, found in the Puranas and other 
hooks, as that he assumed the forms of Vishnu. Siva, 
etc., and achieved various actions, are also ros looted 
by the Vedantins ; 1 who, again, holrl it proper to go 
through the sacrifices and other ceremonies enjoined 
in the Veda. They declare, however, like the other 
Systematise, that, if a man estranges himself from 
the world, and gives himself wholly to spiritual studies 
and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, he must desist 
from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the 
ceremonial portion of the Veda as folly. Notwith¬ 
standing the ritual renunciation of tiro ascetic, as 
has been mentioned, it is not deemed improper for 
him to engage in mental devotion addressed to 
Vishriu, Mahadeva, and other first-class deities, forms 
of Isvara. Whoever, therefore, 1 roaring, fh it the 
Vedantins believe in Brahma without qualities, infer, 
that they rojeot Vishnu, Siva, and tho rest of the 
pantheon, and that they discountenance idola ry and 
such things, and that they count the Puranas and 
similar writing false, labours under gross error. 8 

1 e =3 q*W Q^TTSfq 

WSTft I Vedanta- 

O -<5 

paribh&shd, p. 9. ‘And fcliia supreme Idvara, though one, yet, 
because of the difference between tlie gunas —goodness, passion, 
and darkness—belonging to illusion, his, Jivara\ s, isaociate, 
receive, the appellations of Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesvar.t, eto.’ 

Sankara Acharya, while engaged in refuting the B1 agavatas, 
confines himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, whore 
that moiety is discrepant from the Vedanta, and acknowledges as 
commendable the whole of its ritualism. His words i re these : 
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Regarded from the standing point of practical existence, 
these, aro all real authoritative. From the standing 
point of truo existence, all things, including even 
the Upanishads, the source of the Vedanta faith, are 
looked upon as false. Such are the leading dogmas 
of the Vedanta. 

m NT SMT-NU NtSUt TRTN°T: Nfr'VNTU'T TI- 

JTlfTt UTLRi H 3iqfl«frf 

TT T fTIlfTiNT 1 U Wsffa f^NI 
qHTRTtSHTiqiHlcRqiSfqUcT^TfT I rRN HT|T?itS,fu- 

qffifq^du fliqWqq m i Brahma- 

■o <S 

sUtra-bhdshya, II., 2. MS: on the aphorism S'qTNFFfleflT 1 

' What you Bhagavatas hero allege, to wit, that Narayana— 
known to transcend the unmauifoBtcd, nature ; the supremo 
Spirit ; one with all—has of himself exhibited himself in vari¬ 
ous divisions, is not controverted. For, from “ Ho becomes 
one, ho becomes two-fold ”, and other scriptures, the manifold- 
ness of manifestation of the supreme Spirit is gathered. 
Moreover, the religious service, prosecuted incessantly, and with 
undistracted attention, of that adorable one, consisting in pious 
resort,, etc., which is inculcated by you, is not objected to ; by 
reason, as is well known, that there is injunction of devotion 
to Isvara in the Veda and Smritis.’ 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of 
worship in vogue among the Bhagavatas, may consult Colebrookes’ 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, p. 410. Hlucidations will thero be 
seen of the terms abhigamana, iipaddna, ijyd, svadhydyd, and 
yoga, as employed by those sectaries. 
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The Vedatitins are, however, forced to look upon 
the pure Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of 
all. Since Brahma the illusion-associated, and like¬ 
wise the illusion which is his associate, are ignorance- 
imagined and false, a substrate must be four d for 
them; and it can be found, we jiro told, in the pure 
Brahma, 1 and nowhere else, Bui, tin's pure brahma 
is no held to he, consciously, and by virtue of his 
will and power, the cause of the universe to which 
he stands in the relation of substrate. 5 Be well- 
known, in fact, is it, that Brahma lias no activity, 

is the material cause, 1 (Ji. the illusory material cause, >f a jar, 
or the like; for this illusion-associated intelligence extends 
to all jars, and so forth.’ 

1 See the extract from An and a Giri at p. 204. 

5 As is stated in the text, tho Vcdhiitins ordinarily speak of 
the illusion-associated Brahma, Tsvara, as the world's illusory- 
material cause ; but, it must be understood it is his pure-Brahma 
portion that is held to bo so. The illusory-material cause of 
tho world—which world is reckoned false—must br a true 
entity; and, inasmuch as the illusion-associated Brahma, as 
such, id false, and so the world likewise, ho cannot, as 
associated with illusion, bo, its illusory-material came. Tbe 
Vedantins are compelled to maintain, that his pun'.-Brahma 
portion is, here, alone to bo taken account of. )n other 
occasions, however, all that is predicated of this being, Isvara, 
is refected to bis illusion-portion ; as, for instance, tbe 
oonscious and efficient causativity of the world, < rn niscioiiec, 

omnipotence, etc., etc. sifcr^r -im 

qrsflrfiflpwfci i cfftPAiu^j cBrift# traferaq: 

1 Vedanta-iikkamam, MS fol, 

2, verso. 1 “ Nescience ”, as will be declared, is a beginninglesa 
entity, not to be doscribed as true, or as unreal, and aliminable 
18 
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will, and other qualities, that it ought not to be ex¬ 
pected of me to adduce authority for what I assert. 
However, I will quote a passage in proof. The 
author of the Scmksheya-sdriraka, after battling along 
with the Gaiseshikas on the point in question, thus 
delivers his own doctrine: ‘ Moreovor, from the son 
of Anakadundubhi—announced in the Veda; outroach- 

by science, i.o. right apprehension. Ami its “play” is a certain 
affection therefrom produced, in the shape of the supreme 
Isvara’s beholding, or apprehension, will, and activity ; by 
which three Iivara makes the world.’ 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, etc., ol 
Brahma appropriated to tlio internal organ, in other words, 
of soul, are referred to the soul’s internal-organ portion, not 
to its Brahma-portion. 

Honeo, when the Veatntins, ascribe illusory-material caus- 
ativity to the illusion-associated Brahma, they consider him 
as indeed a conscious and efficient cause; but since, only as 
illusion-associated, lio is such a cause—namely, since conscious 
and efficient causativity appertains to his illusion-portion only— 
as a conscious and efficient, cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe 
illusory-material causativity to the pure Brahma, whom they 
indeed count a true entity: only he is, avowedly, devoid of 
all that constitutes a conscious and efficient cause. 

Tho reason why the Vedantins generally refer to the illusion- 
associated Brahma the illusory-material causativity of the 
world, is this. Brahma, it is laid down, possesses such caus¬ 
ativity, in the sight of tho ignorant only, by whom the world is 
reputed to he real. To such, the material cause of the world, 
or illusion, is likewise real ; and, in like manner, Brahma is, 
to them, necessarily associated with illusion. Consequently, 
when Brahma the illusion-associated is spoken of as the 
illusory-material cause of the world, it is not intended, that 
ho, as suc,h, is such a cause, but solely as pure Brahma: and 
yet, to the ignorant, ho is not, in fact, unassociated Brahma, 
but Brahma associated with illusion. 
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ing speech and thought; unalloyed intelligence, with¬ 
out vise ov disappearance ; lord—this entire universe 
was produced unconsciously.’ 1 And how was the 

1 sifr n rwY: i 

NO ■<! 

^55 3T1W I 

Np "O 

No MS of the Sanki-hi'pa-i&rJraha is just now accessible for 
reference. 

By ‘ son of Anakadundnbhi' is meant Krishna. 

The eailier Vod&Dtims, Sankara Aibfnya an<l his pr< ximate 
followers, were—as will be Been in a coming note—Vai> hnava, 
and held Vishnu, or Krishna, to lie the Supreme Spirit 
himself. They use the word Yasiidovu a name of Kpshna, 
as a synonym of Brahma. 

Thus, Sankara, commenting un the Kalha-upaniakat , says: 

fef6afrsq ! fq^7.^ srsm: quqp<pfr erre&rrc-arc** I 

NO 

Bibliotheca Indica, Vo], VIII, p. 111. ‘Of “Vislmn” known 
aB V&sudcva,- -porvader of nil, Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.’ 

Vasuduva, as a word, means 'son of Vfisudeva'. The 
Vedantins, however, try to forte from it, etymologically, various 
senses available for epithets of Brahma. The author of the 
Sankshepa-Harirnla , one of the elder Vcdantin doctors, expresses 
and implies, throughout his book, that Vishnu is the supreme 
Brahma of his own school. But Siva, he says, in tb! Uvara 
of the Yaise-hikft and other anii vaidika demiinimiticms: 

pfcWcit md 
5fi'n‘trrnf?iTfdRqM:R*I: | 

so -C 

Iu tie' stanza at the lieginning of this note, he pits ‘son 
of Anakadundubhi ’ for Vnsudeva, because the lat or word 
was refractory to his prosody. Auakadundubhi, othcrw iso called 
Vfisudeva, was fathor of Viisudcva, that is to say, K rii hna. 

By the application of the term vuiilika to VisiuDva, it is 
intimated, that Krishna is the supreme Brahma of the 
Vedantins. 
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world produced unconsciously from the son of \naka- 
dundubhi? The answer is, precisely as silver is pro¬ 
duced from nacre; not as an effect owes its origin 
to a conscious agent. Ilonce I maintain, that, if 
Brahma be not conscious creator of the world, or its 
stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that is to 
say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a 
substrate exists is not to make out, that Brahma, as 
essentially existence, intelligence, and joy, is an entity. 
To prove, that any being is such a stay of the world 
as tho Vedantius talk of, it must first of all be shown, 
that the world is illusory. And, though the world 
be so considered, how is it determined, that its stay, 
or substrate, which is mistaken for tho world, a visible 
and material thing, is void of qualities, impassablo, 
without form, iiumutablo, essentially existence, intelli¬ 
gence, and joy, as tho Vedantius describe Brahma? 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible 
calls the Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre 
is to silver, or as tho ground is to a jar, or as a thing 
qualified is to its qualities, or as its threads aro to 
a web. Ho is called the world’s Upholder, because by 
His wondrous and inscrutable will and might the world 
is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, 
so neither is it self-sustaining, hut is upheld by tho 
constant exercise of the Divine Will. To apeak 
figuratively, tho hand of His will holds up its existence. 
Let that hand be withdrawn but for a single instant, 
and it would at onco fall into non-existence. Such is 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the Vedanta theory is 
set in opposition to the Vaisoshiita, etc., so is Krishna sot in 
opposition to Siva. 
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the exulted sense in which the Bible speaks of God 
as the Stay of the world; as where it says; ‘ Tn Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.’ From other 
passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as 
the Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident 
what meaning wo are to assign to the text ju-it cited. 
How wide, then, is tho difference between the Vedanta 
doctrine, on the point here discussed, and the doctrine 
of the Bible! 

But, over and above all this, it should not- be for¬ 
gotten. that, in the estimation of the Vedil.nlins, tho 
pure Brahma’s being even tho unconscious fubstrate 
of the universe is not true ( pnramnrthilca ). For the 
ignorance by which he is imagined to he such a 
substrate, is itself maintained to lie false!' a position 
necessary for the integrity of monism. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, then, there is not even so much of a connexion 
between the pure Brahma and tho universe as seemed, 
a minute ago, to he promised. This is strange absurd¬ 
ity ; hut I am not responsible for it. I take the 
Vedanta as I find it, and trace its principles to their 
issues. 

And let no one suppose, that, the places in the Up- 
anishads and other Vodanta works, where an omniscient 
or omnipotent being, or tho conscious and efficient 
cause of the world, is spoken of, are claimed, by the 
Vedantins, as referring to their pure Bral ma. On 
the contrary, they assert, that, their Isvaia is there 
meant. Names which they give to him are, Brahma 
with qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated 


l This will bo shown in tin; eighth chapter. 
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Brahma, illusive Brahma, 1 and even supreme Brahma 
and Supreme Spirit. For—as should be distinctly kept 
in mind—it is the supreme Brahma himself, imagined, 
by ignorance, as associated with illusion, as creating 
the world, and as ondowed with the attributes of 
omniscience, etc,, that is, Isvara. 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, 
however, precisely like that of Isvara; for the soul 
and the world are nothing hut Brahma mistaken for 
them. Why, then, is Isvara, in a more special and 
eminent sense than the soul and the world, considered 
to be one with Brahma ? The Vedantin would reply, 
this his system persuasively accommodates its language, 
when addressed to the vulgar, to their erroneous 
views, The vulgar are not conscious, that they call 
the Supremo Spirit himself soul and the world; but 
they are conscious, that they believe him to be the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator. But what I think 
to be the true reason is this: that, though the Vedantin, 
in order to save monism, is forced upon the invention, 
that Brahma is void of qualities, yet bis inner con¬ 
sciousness docs not acquiesce in this position. Hence 
be is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and 
Isvara promiscuously, as if thoy were the same. 

The first of the Vedanta Aphorisms, to be sure, 
professes to inquire about Brahma ; and the second 
defines him to bo author of the world’s origin, sub¬ 
sistence, and end. Yot it must not be inferred, from 
this, that the Vedantins really so conceive of their 


l See the first extract from Ananda Giri, cited at p. 220. 
' Brahma adulterate ’ translates iabala-brahman. 
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pure Brahma. It is not, that the essential nature 
of the pure Brahma is there defined; but a false 
character is imputed to him, with intent to point 
out his true naturo from afar.' 

l The Vedantins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma. Tho 
first, svurupa-lakshana , describes his true nature, artel H worded, 
‘existent, intelligence, and joy’. The other definit on, that 
in question, is called tatastha-lakshana. TatastUa signifies 
‘ standing on the shore ’. True to tho metaphor such a 
definition denotes a characteristic which, though net in fact 
inhering in the thing defined, approximates to it, and indicates 
it. The ordinary illustration represents a man ;ib pointing 
out the new moon to another, by directing him to look at a 
certain branch of a certain tree. 

RSmiinanda Sarasvatf, expounding the continental y on tho 
second aphorism of the brahma shtra, mentioned above, 

writes thus: faf|rU7falWT5f?I?<JT: WT*? W&f 

« v* 

sfc'Kiu i mi m mu hi 

'■O * 

'O ' 

fETW UTSf sfiuql 1 Bibliotheca Indica, 

No. (14, p. 38. ‘But how can oausativity be a characteristic 
of Brahma, destitute of qualities, the object of inquiry? If 
this lie asked, the reply is: In like manner as Bilver is a 
characteristic of nacre, in the proposition “Thai which is 
mistaken for silver is nacre," so, in tho proposition, “That 
which is mistaken for the cause of the world if Brahma,” 
imaginary oausativity is a merely suggestive chars oteristic of 
Brahma. Thus is all unimpeachable.’ 

Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to hi author of 
tho wo, 'V origin, continuance, and end, just is nacre is 
naorino g. 

The description of the falastha-lakshana given by the author 
of the Vedanta paribhasha , pp, 34-5, may appear, t> a hurried 
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It may bo asked, whether the Vedantins consider 

reader, to make against the above : qfef- 

uf?i nz. squraqi ^ i q*rr 

qM'T^'JT q^rasq qurw? qdlfe? 

^ SO 

% ipgiWri; I =3 | * A suggest¬ 

ive characteristic is that which does not correspond temporally 
to the object characterized, and which yet distinguishes it 
from other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive 
characteristic of earth ; for, ut the groat consummation, there 
is no odour in tho terrene atoms ; nor is there any in jars 
and tho like, at the time ot their production. And, in the 
case in hand, that is, of Brahma, tho lining tho cause of the 
origin, otc., of the universe is the suggestive characteristic.' 

It might be thought, from this, that, however, the causativity 
of the universe does not always appertain to Brahma, still it 
appertains to him at some particular period or periods; as 
odour, the earth. But the. reader cannot ho too often cautioned, 
that tho expressions of the Vedantins are frequently most 
deceptive. What has just been stated is, suitably to tho 
Vedanta, true as far as it goes ; only it is not the whole truth. 
Brahma’s causativity of the world’s origin, etc,,, is, to be sure, 
non-eternal, even as the developed universe itself is non-eternal. 
Both the causativity and the uoiverso are, however, not only 
non-eternal, but false. They are only ignorance-imagined; and, 
immediately on the acceding of right apprehension, they are 
falsified, or proved to be nothing. For this very reason they 

are called transitory: qfcf 

faqoqqrqt i Turd p. 32. ‘If such substrate 

is other than intelligence, that is, Brahma, its etornulneBs is not 
established. For, as will be declared, all hut Brahma is 
falsifiable by right apprehension of Brahma.’ 
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The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmaraja: 

5Rr6F,|JtfRR qfrn^PR Hfcl 

o 

apEfsrr ^fgqrcRRiwrpqiqMifa % * i ?r f? 
*jfgqr?qRT qjj] ctpq4 mwm \ cjrsrfhqr^ - 

srri *jswit*D i i Bfs; sjqwei 

ftsrejt sTsrfq qfaqiqei h?i srfafts^ ^ 
qrrqt stfhftRSRH ^qpqq jfl^Sr^arMWFRI |P7t f? 
f^f^f^RTTf^^rqccf nfaqifSH *qR I rn; ^fgqT* 
SRR 35Ttqi^qsr?R Bfa OTRTR f*RT ^PJWrSr5J?| 
g^rqsrfrqf faitcuqi qfa iateirfiiqr zw-tv atm- 
sg^frqqRRB marw cP3^R*w fJR^rf^sterfw 

vO 

wi ms? q^qtqr ^fs- 

sn^qRmcqfg;Htq 3frR=f cRq-gtr ! ^qraqraqqRqfei-- 

va o >0 

gnqqqsuj i fqqqqqiiqqfsqRi cT fqqq~ 

^5 ' -.* '0-3 

qiqqrqi^qf^qsq^qq^Rq fafaqln gfq q fafsRfq 
sn^qRfsat^jrsmfHqR^iT i ibid., PP , 40 - 1 . ‘-if 

Brahma if; set forth, by the Vcdfuitas, that is, the i pc nishads, to 
be the cause of the world, he must be in relation with the world ; 
and the consequence is <1 utility. TCI so, the scriptural declara¬ 
tions of creation conic to bo falsified.” Not so. T ic passages 
which speak of creation do not aim to teach thi verity of 
creation, but to impart a knowledge of the secondle ;s Brahma. 
How :is the description of creation subservient to the knowledge 
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of him ? In this wise. If the existence of the universe in 
Brahma were denied, and creation were not mentioned, the 
surmise might arise, that the universe, denied to exist in 
Brahma, exists somewhere else ; oven aa colour, though denied 
to exist in the air, exists in other things ; and thus an indubi¬ 
table account of non-duality would not have been given. 
Hence, when it is ascertained, from the passages concerned 
with creation, that the universe is a material effect, viz., an 
illusory-material effect , of Brahma, the surmise, that the universe, 
the material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma , the 
material oauso, is dispelled. Then, by the statement, in “Not 
it, not it,” and other scriptural passages, of the non-existence 
of it, the universe, in Brahma also, the utter nihility of the 
univorse being ascertained, Brahma—freed from all suspicion 
of duality ; impartite ; the existent, intelligence, and joy, 
unalloyed with aught else —is established. Thus, the aim of 
even the passages relating to creation is, to sot forth, indirectly, 
Brahma as without a second. The object of tho passages read 
in tho devotional sections of the IJpanishads, which announce 
Brahtna with qualities, ie, simply to imputo qualities falsoly 
to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions to 
devotion ; and their object is not to teach that he is possessed 
of qualities. As for the use of tho passagos read in sections 
of the Upanishads taken up with Brahma without qualities, 
which passages speak of him as having qualities, it is, to 
indicate, supplomentarily, the object denied, viz,, qualities which 
object is demanded by t.hu passages denying qualities, to Brahma■ 
Thus no passage whatever is inconsistent with the declaration 
of Brahma as secondless.’ 

The Vedantins, accordingly, discourse of Brahma’s causativity, 
and other qualities, simply with intent to confirm tho idea of 
their entire nonontity. 

It will bo sufficiently clear, from what procodes, how essentially 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has misapprehended the purport of the 
Vedanta system. ‘ So far,’ he says, 1 is tho conception of 
Brahma from being reduced to that of a nonentity by the Vediintio 
tenet of his being nirguna, that, according to one of Vynsa’s 
aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Colebrooke ( Essays , p. 352), 
“ Every attribute of a first cause (omniseienco, omnipotence, 
etc.), exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities,” It is 
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their Esvara to he altogether false. They regard illu¬ 
sion-appropriated Brahma as Isvara. 1 A pari of him 
may be false; but how can that other part of him, 
which is Brahma, bo so ? In reply, I ask, whether 
they do not maintain, that Brahma as appropriated 
to the internal organ constitutes the soul? And why 
do they call the soul false? The reason is this. They 
assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to the internal 
organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropri¬ 
ated, or reflected ; there being, according to them, no 
true contact between Brahma and the internal organ, 
but only an erroneously imputed contact; fince, like 
the rest of the world, the internal organ is false. 
Hence, though the soul is called Brahma appropriated 
to tho internal organ, still, since his appropriation 
to the internal organ is false, the soul as soi 1 is false. 
Similarly, though they call Brahma appropriated to 
illusion Isvara, they declare, that the contact of illusion 
with Brahma is not true, hut merely imaginoc. Hence, 
with them, Isvara is Brahma appropriated t:> illusion; 
and yet they believe their Idvara's appropriation to 
illusion to be imaginary; and, therefore, their Isvara 
is imaginary, namely, imagined by ignorance. According 
to their opinion, even the false Isvaralioad of this 

rather strange, that the occurrences of this passage in Mr. 
Colobrooke’s well-known essay should not havo sufficed to awaken 
a suspicion, that the torm “ de\oid of qualities" must be 
employed in a sense other than that of an emptj i ubstratum— 
a nonentity .’—Christianity contrasted , etc., p. 4C-. 

1 ^ I Vedanta-paribhiiha,, 

p. 0. ‘Intelligence appropriated to illusion is Isvan, supreme.’ 
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illusion-appropriated lavara belongs to his illusion- 
portion, not to his Brahma-portion; in like manner 
as the false activity, experience of happiness and 
misery, and other qualities of the imagined internal- 
organ-appropriated soul, reside in its internal-organ- 
portion, not in its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, 
they call Isvara maker of the world and omnipotent, 
it must be understood, that they deny activity and 
other qualities to his Brahma-portion. 

Sometimes the Vedantins give to illusion the appella¬ 
tion of power of Isvara. Still, it does not inhere in 
the true nature of lavara, his Brahma-portion, in the 
way we hold, that power inheres in one who is 
powerful, h'or we regard this connexion as true; 
but the connexion between Brahma and illusion is 
false. It is distinctly stated, in the Vedrinta-silra , that, 
as a snake is erroneously surmised in a cord, just so 
the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is 
erroneously surmised in Brahma. 1 Hero, it should 
be observed, ignorance itself is comprehended in the 
universe, the object of erroneous surmise. By ignor¬ 
ance, as will be seen by the reader of the Veddnta- 
sflra, illusion-—which is the material cause of the 
world, often denominated the power of Isvara—is here 
intended. 

Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters 
of the Vedanta, can one be preserved from being misled 

1 arH’TNflTNt Uq'TfrqqcI sffff vu^cnffq't SriNNlq: I 

o. -o 

'O cv 

p. 4. 
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by its language. To make good this assertion, I 
produce a passage on the subject of ignorance-asso¬ 
ciated intelligence, or Isvara. It is this: ‘Intelligence, 
associated with ignorance, when the former is chiefly 
considered, is the eflieient cause; and, whon its asso¬ 
ciate is so considered, the material cause: as the 
spider, when itself is chiefly considered, is the eflieient 
cause, and, when its body, whence its web is derived, 
is so considered, the material cause, as rega 'ds its 
thread, the effect .’ 1 On reading thus, one of p he un¬ 
initiated will express himself in this wise. ‘Here, 
plainly enough, two statements are put forth touch¬ 
ing Isvarn. His body—ignorance, or illusion—ii called 
the material cause of the world ; and himself, the 
efficient cause of the world, or its maker. And what 
is he, in distinction from ignorance, his body, but 
purrs Brahma? And does it not follow, that this pure 
Brahma is accounted maker of the world ? ’ I reply, 
that no one who has fathomed the Vedanta doctrine 
can come to such a conclusion as is thus implied. 
By way of explanation, I will first show how, record¬ 
ing to the Vedantin, the case stands, in its : ulncss, 
as regards the spider; and then, how the illustration 
of the spider and his web is applicable, according 

RV'lWfl R 1 W cVir fPHRiTU nfu fRRatRRRI 

WHtT R iiqfd I VecUnta-m-.a, p. 7. 

Isvara is sometimes called * tndydvachchhinna , and, soi letimes, 
ajn&nopahita : or * illusion-appropriated ’ and ‘ignorance asso¬ 
ciated \ 
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to the Vedantin, in respect of lavara. It must be 
understood, that, in the view of the Vedantin as the 
human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelligent, and free 
Brahma, precisely, so is the self, or soul, of the spider. 
Hence, as activity and other qualities belong to the 
human soul only by erroneous imputation, 1 only thus 
do they belong to the soul of the spider: there being 
no true connexion between those qualities and soul ; 
for those qualities are properties of the internal organ. 
How, then, are we to explain, thati the spider, i.e. 
the spider’s soul, is called an offieient cause? The 
answer is, that its oausativity is accounted for by 
erroneous imputation. Then, an objector may urge, 
the efficient oausativity and material oausativity of the 
spider both appertain to its body: for the internal organ 
is called the subtile body, and it must, therefore, be 

‘srTciuta sroisrat faiVr- 

VO c. 

gTriU: I STvtlcCrlt^JWrfrfqri CT^T UfiBSfq 1 

VedSnta-paribhdsha , p. 45. ‘For, as water assuredly cold in 
its proper nature , is erroneously taken to be the subject of 
hoat which appears, in consequence of the water's proximity 
to its associate, fire, to inhere in the water ; so, it 
may be explained, tho soul, by essence truly void of 
qualities, is wrongly supposed, by reason of its being talcen to be 
identical with the internal organ and others of its associates, 
the true subjects of activity, etc., to be the subject of activity 
and the like. If it is admitted, that tho heat in water and 
other cold substances is falsely ascribed, i.e. misapprehendingly 
referred to them, then be it known, that similar wrongness 
of ascription has place as regards what is in disoussion, viz., 
the soul,’ 
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regarded as body ; and, this being tbe case, why is 
a distinction taken between the spider and its body, 
and the former called efficient cause, and the latter, 
material cause ? My reply is that, in the passage of 
the Veaenta-siira under discussion, the exoteric notion 
is adopted. For, when the Vedantins speak of the 
origin of the world, for instance, they do not believe 
its origin to be true. This mode of expressic n they 
call false imputation. It consists in holding or true 
that which is false, in accommodation to the intelli¬ 
gence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of in¬ 
struction, when the time has arrived for propounding 
the esoteric view, the falso imputation is giinsaid: 
and this gainsaying is tormed rescission. 1 The soul 
of the spider has no true efficient causativiiy ; and 
yet everybody considers the spider as possessing it. 
Hence, with reference to common opinion, such causa- 
tivity is falsely imputed to him, and he in called 
an efficient cause. The qualities of his external and 
gross corporeal frame are, however, never attributed 
to his soul: his body being regarded, by all, at distinct 
from his soulA Hence, when the author of the 

l 1 False imputation ’ and ‘ rescission ' have been selected to 
represent adhy&rvpa and apavtidii. 

* As for the Clrfirvakas, and the profoundly ignorant, who 
tako the gross body itself to bo tbe soul, they an scarcely 
worthy of the notice of the Vedantin, who especially shapes 
his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the Ifaiyayikas 
and similar philosophers. These, the Vedantin rays, though 
wise enough to distinguish the soul from the gross body, are, 
nevertheless, unable to distinguish it from the inter ral organ, 
and attribute to the soul the qualities which belong exclusively 
to that organ, vin,, apprehension, will, activity, etc. Sr e, further, 
what Vijnana Bhikshu says in the laBt extract at p, 73. 
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Vedmta-sara treats the body of the spider as a thing 
distinct from his soul, and calls the former the material 
cause of his web, he goes along with other men. All 

that has here been said about the spider is applied, 

by the Vedanlins, to their Isvara. 

Tho Naiyayikas, and many others, hold Isvara, 
regardod, by them, as more spirit, to be the maker of 
the world. But those poor men, as a Vodantin would 
say, are unaware of the esoteric fact, that, in truth, 
tho maker of the world is not his spirit—that is, 

his Brahma-portion, to which Isvarabood is falsely 
imputed—but his associate, which is his subtile body, 
or internal organ.’ On this point, the Vedantins, 

1 For, with tho Vodiinti ns, Isvara, no loss than tho soul, 
requires a sort of subtile body, or internal organ. It is called 
his causal body, Neither can do anything without one. Tho 
aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that is to say, distri¬ 
butive ignorances, make up Isvara’* causal body, which is 
illusion. See the YedSfyri-sara. Strange to say, the ignoranoo 
of a single soul renders that Soul subject to misapprehension, 
and keeps it paniscient, parvipotent, ole. ; but the aggregation 
of these individual ignorances, or illusion, allows Isvara to bo 
exempt from misapprehension, and communicates to him such 
attributes ns omniscience and omnipotence. 

‘In the furthest distance of chamber sate an old dim-eyed 
man, poring with a microscope over tho torso of a statue, 
which had neither base, nor feel, nor head ; but on its breast 
was carved. Nature. To this he continually applied his glass, 
and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 
rendered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the 
marble. Yet evermoro was this delight and triumph followed 
by expressions of hatred, and vehement railing against a being 
who yot, he assured us, had no existence. This mystery 
suddenly recalled to me what I bad read in tho holiest recess 
of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in divers 
tongues, and continued to utter othor and most strange 
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condescending to avail themselves of the lang lage of 
the, to them, parcel-blind Naiyayikas, and many others, 
falsely impute ellioient oausativity to Isvara, an 1 deno¬ 
minate him efficient cause. But none of these short* 
sighted folk take Isvara to ho the material cans) of the 
world. This cause some of thorn find in atoms; 
others, in somothing el so material. What, then, would 
the Vedantins offer as a material cause? Nay as the 
very world is, to them, nothing, what need of a material 
cause at all ? Nevertheless, seeing what the vulgar 
way of thinking is, one must bo enunoiated ; and they 
find it in ignorance, or illusion, which invents the 
world, hot the Naiyayikas take this, in place of their 
atoms, and the Sankhyas, instead of their irmknti and 
so gratify their insensate craving. One may be perfectly 
sure, that, when the Vedantins speak as I hnvs repre¬ 
sented, they express themselves, by way of ' false 
imputation ', to bring themselves down to the level of 
common minds. In truth, agreeably to theii views, 
Brahma has neither creatorehip, nor omniscience, nor 
omnipotence ; and, for this reason, ho is not, i 1 truth, 
Isvara. 

mysteries. Among I,bn rest ho talked much and vehemently 
concern ng in infinite series of causes and effects, which he 
explained to lie—a string uf blind men. the last of whom caught 
hold of the skirt of the one before him, ho of the next, and 
so on till they were all out of sight ; and that they all walked 
infallibly straight, without making one false step, tl ough all 
were alike blind. Methought I borrowed courage from surprise, 
and asked him, “ Who, then, is at the head to guide them?" 
He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixet with an 
angry suspicion, and thnu replied, 11 No one ; the string of 
blind men goes on for ever without any beginning : for, although 
one blind wan cannot move without stumbling, yei infinite 
19 
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• It may be asked, whether the VedantinB really 
consider Isvara to bo nothing; whether the long 
accounts of him, which are found in the Upanishads 
and other books, are all to no purpose; and whether 
his characteristics, and those of the soul—as that he 
is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient-—which are 
laid down, and the laboured discussions about these 
matters, are merely vain prattle. The Vedantins, I 
reply, declare, that equally are the world and Isvara 
simply practical, that is, imagined by ignorance, and 
false ; and the long accounts just now spoken of are 
only statements of the suppositions of the uninitiated, 
propounded by way of false assumption. This they 
declare; and there is no doubt, that in eongruity with 
their doctrines, they are obliged so to declare. Still, 
they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost 
oonvictions. In their hearts, they havo an unshaken 
confidence, that there is an Isvara, omnipotent, omnis¬ 
cient, omnipresent, and maker of the world. But it 
has been shown, that, strangely enough, they ascribe 
a real existence to those things even which they call 
false, to wit, the practical and the apparent. They 
look upon Isvara as practical; and, therefore, their 
inward belief ir. his existence does not surprise them ; 
nor do they find any difficulty in reconciling this 
belief with their capital dogma, that nothing but the 
secondless Brahma is true. 1 

blindness supplies the leant nf sight ."'— Coleridge's Lay 
Sermons, pp. 149-50. 

This passage bears upon more than one Hindu pbilosopheme. 
The Italics are not Coleridge’s. 

> There are two sorts of Vedantins. Some havo do taste for 
worship, while others are devoted to it. The former doubtless 
believe, equally with the latter that ffivara really exists ; and 
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these, to the beat o£ their knowledge, worship with earnest 
faith, sincerity, and love. Of the true; God, and of His attributes, 
which Holy Writ alone can teach, they fire ignorant; bui their 
devotion is fervent to Hama, Krishna, and others, whom their 
books represent as God. Sarvajnatma Muni, author of the 
Sankshepa-sdriraka, and Madhusudana SarasvatT, author of the 
Adwaita-siddhi —to take examples from among renowned Vedanta 
doctors—were ardent dovotees of Vishnu. And. theio are, 
to this day, among the Vediintins, thousands of men equally 
roligious, 

In passing, the error may be noted - so generally prevalent, 
nowadays, both here and abroad ; see Professor Wilson’s trans¬ 
lation of the Vishnu-purina, Preface, p. x—of supposing, 
that Sankara Acharya, the celebrated VedSntin, was a f dlower 
of Siva. Of this opinion are many of his own adherer, ts, the 
Gosains in particulars But it appears otherwise from books 
undoubtedly of his composition, such as the Sutra-bndshya, 
etc. ; in which Vishnu is, again and again, especially, md all 
but exclusively, magniliod. Another argument may he drawn 
from the fact, that ho enjoined upon his disciplcB tc salute 
each other with names of Vishnu. Of two dnndins, a younger 
and an elder, the first uses ' Harih and the other replies 
‘ NarftyanaOn these grounds, the author is strongly disposed 
to believe, that Sankara was a Vaishnava. 

See, likewise, the notes at p. Ill and p. 109. Sankara where 
he writos against the I’asupatas, a famous sect of Saivas, is 
silent on the subject of their devotion; but, on con ing to 
refute the peculiar tenets of the Bhagavatas, hi; dwells 
with unction and admiration on their religious exercises and 
service. 



CHAPTER IY 


Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot be deduced 
from the Position of the Vedanta, that the Internal 
Organ requires an Illuminator. 

I have assorted, in the last chapter, that the Vedan- 
tina' Brahma without qualities is not to be established, 
by any argument, as oxisting; he having no connexion 
with anything, either as efficient cause, or otherwise. 
To this the Vedantins may reply, that there is an 
argument for their purpose, as yet unproduced. It is, 
that the mental affection, ‘ This is a jar ', or ‘ This is 
a web ’, for example, stands in need of an illuminator: 
for the internal organ is unintelligent; and, therefore, 
its affections cannot cognize a jar, a web, or similar 
object. Hence, something is indispensable, by whose 
contiguity the unintelligent internal organ is to be 
illuminated: and that something is the intelligent 
spirit, or Brahma. 1 In roply, I ask, whether, in main¬ 
taining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelligent and 
illuminating, it is meant, that he himself, through the 

1 Spirit, universally, is held to he one with Brahma. The 
soul (jivatman) of anything, or body, is a synthesis of spirit 
( Itman) and internal organ. This organ abstracted, the residuum 
is, in all cases, pure Brahma. Compare the notes at pp. 4-5, 
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medium of the internal organ, cognizes such an ooject 
as a jar, or a web ; in other words, does he apprehend, 
that 1 This is a jar ’, 1 This is a web ', etc. ? And, .vhen 
the interna] organ is called the cognizer of a jnr, or 
the like, is it intended to call it so only inetonyrnically ? 
For I too talk, by way of metonymy, of the o/e as 
cognizing colour, and of the oar as cognizing sound ; 
I really understanding, however, that the eye and the 
ear are not themselves cogni/.ors, but raorely nedia 
of cognition. What is said about, Brahma is rot to 
he interpreted in like manner; since, by such an 
interpretation, the Vedantin would not prove the exist¬ 
ence of his Brahma—ever pure, intelligent, and free, 
unchangeable, essentially existence, intelligence, and 
joy—but the existence of souls, impure, ignorant, and 
■wretched. The Vodantins do not hold, that tin pure 
spirit, Brahma, really cognizes objects; that is to 
say, they do not allege, that the pure spirit cognizes 
objects in this manner-—‘ This is a jar', ‘ 1’hn is a 
web’, elc. 1 For, if they allowed this sort of ro'nition 
to him. they would have to allow to bin will, 

The tenet stated iu the text is thus expressed in Sanlc.-ira 
Aehiryu’s Commentary on the h'enavpanishad: ■I SFrU- 

cftfqtFcHaT flfqa qFTRIT- 

F41T 1 Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII, pj. 3C-7. 

1 For the internal organ, unless illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would he incapable of willing and appr sheading 
its object.* 

1 Proofs of all the statements in the present chapter will be 
found in the chapter following. 
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activity, happiness, misery, and so forth; and, as 
a consequence, he would he a doer of good and of 
evil works, and an heir of Elysium, or of Hell, and 
a partaker of threefold pain. And all this is at vari¬ 
ance with the Vedanta economy ; which assorts, that 
spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor experiencer, neither 
sinful, nor virtuous, etc. Since, then, you deny, 
that the pure spirit, Brahma, really cognizes things— 
and yet thoy are cognized, and there is a cognizer— 
what does so oognizo them? It is the internal organ, 
after all. And, whatever it is that cognizes objects, 
—as ‘This is a jar’, ‘This is a web ’—whether you 
call it internal organ, or anything else—what necessity 
has it of an illuminator? 1 Nobody feels that it has 

i Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued 
possession of tho faculty of apprehension. But, since vve aro 
endued with this faculty, wo need, in order to our apprehend¬ 
ing objects, nothing further than the use of our senses and 
other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of 
the Vedantin ; which is, that it is our interna) organs, not our 
real solves, that are concerned in apprehension. The asser¬ 
tion, that Brahma, or spirit, is required to illuminate the internal 
organ, does not signify that we stand in need of God’s help to 
aid us to apprehend. It is not meant, that Brahma, by a volun¬ 
tary exorcise of his power, illuminates that organ; for Brahma 
has uo such power. The idea intended is, that the internal 
organ, simply by reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is 
unconscious, becomes illuminated; just as iron moves, when 
brought near tho magnet. In fact, Brahma’s influence, of 
whatever description, in tho production of effects, is exerted in 
this way only. 

faFui® m Htffw i 

HTfWriPT fWlSU I 
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any. In the kinds of cognition known as perception, 
inference, etc., there is need, respectively, of a sense, 

‘As the iron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, 
is opposed to it; precisely so tho aggregate of worlds i« moved, 
without exercise of volition, by Dova, sheer existence, nonce 
there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentsbip. Ac having 
no will, it is not au agout: and it is an agent because of more 
proximity.’ 

These verses are from the Yoga-n&swhOia. See the Calcutta 
odition of 1851, p. 390. A bad reading, has been 

discarded on authority. Vijnfma Uhikshu cites these linos in 
tho 8 dnkliya-pravachana-bhashya , p. 71. HWwr^rrsfHgr- 

clSTR* ^cf^JTTiHT'TN I Sndhara 

C r. 'o 

Swamin’s Subodhim, Bombay edition, fol. 45, verso. 'Since 
Brahma is superintendent solely by virtue of juxt iposition, 
his being an agent and his being neutral as to aijw.y do not 
conflict.’ 

On this point the SSnkhyus and the Vedftntins are quite at 
Unity. Witness Vijnana Bhikshu : STCRlfrUfT 

■O s* 

*Tr^5fNgr?itcr 1 

c 

Wr: ?r Hi.wtatfr 

Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashi/a, pp. 70 1. ‘We hold, that the 
soul’s ' superintondentship ’, irt creatorship, ote., is 1 f om near¬ 
ness ’ alone ; ‘ after the manner of tho precious stone ' As this, 
the magnet, merely from nearness, and not by will, etc,, draws 
out an iron pin ; so, by simple contact of the pr mal soul, 
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of perception of invariable attendedness, 1 etc., but 
there is no need of any aid other than one of these; 
nor are we conscious of any such. The Vedantins, 
however, contend, that another is indispensably de* 
siderated; the cognizer of objects, the internal organ, 
being unintelligent, and so devoid of inherent power 
of cognition. Hence, they go on to say, that power is 
derived to it by the contiguity of the intelligent spirit, 
from which contiguity it becomes quasi-intelligent; 
just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. 
Spirit, or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of 
which the unintelligent becomes quasi-intelligent— 
and solely on this account—is affirmed to be intelli¬ 
gence and illuminating. ‘Similarly,’ the Vedantins 
would add, ‘ it is declared, respecting their purusha, 
or “ soul ”, by our younger brothers the Siinkhyas ; and 
they are incomparably more perspicacious than you 
Christians, and the Naiyayikas, and other thinkers of 

Eiranyaqarbha, there takes place an evolution of nature, in the 
shape of the great principle.’ 

A little furthor on it is explicitly stated, that the superin" 
tendoucy of soul is only nominal; true superintondenoy belonging 
exclusively to the internal organ. 

Referring to the illumination of tho internal organ, VijnSna 
says, that tho intellect becomes intelligent from the contiguity 

of soul: SlgSg EfT fcjTU HI I Ibid., p. 109. 

NO 'O 

In opposition to tho viow in question, it is assumed, and will 
soon be proved, that it is one’s self that approhends, and that 
the illuminator desiderated by tho Vedantins is superfluous. 

' These are the instruments of right notion recognized in the 
Nyaya. The tenets and phraseology of that school of philosophy, 
so far as they are reasonable, are adopted, throughout this volume, 
in opposing tho Sankhya and the Vedanta. 
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the cruder sort.’ To this 1 reply, ‘Good Sirs, not 
till I accept the truth of your concatenation of ground¬ 
less theories, can I grant that your illumii ator is 
wanted. To be brought to your way of thinking, I 
must he convinced, first, that it is the internal organ 
which cognizes things; secondly, that a cogn: zer can 
be unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent eognizer 
could he made quasi-intelligent by the mere jvxtaposi- 
tion of something else; and, lastly, that, b jeoming 
only as it were intelligent, and not positively so, 1 it 
could do that which ia competent to none but one 

i The notions now under comment arc equally Ihc se of the 
VedSntins and of the Siinkhyas. No passage, beurir g on the 
point of doctrine implied in the words to which tlis note ia 
appended, ia at this moment producible from any Vedanta 

treatise. The following ia from Vijnftna Bbikshu: 

c 

Orff clWHSf' 1 ctTSrfa- 

>o >a 

I San7ckya*pravac hana-bhashya, p. 72. 4 “ It is not 

reasonable to assert, that this internal organ , which if unintelli¬ 
gent, like a jar, or similar thing, can ho a sUpcri itendent.” 
With reference to this objection , it is said, “ Because the 
internal organ is illuminated by that, viz., $oul t is iron is 
heated to redness by fire." The internal organ becomes illumi¬ 
nated by the intelligent one, after the manner of h Gated iron. 
Therefore, since it becomes as it were intelligent, it can exercise 
superintendence, which a jar, or the like, ean.noSuch is 
the sense.’ 

The ninety-ninth Aphorism of Book I is thus in part 
expounded. 
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really intelligent. And all these notions are assump¬ 
tions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why you 
call the cognizer of objects unintelligent ? Why not 
intelligent?’ ‘What!’ you reply, ‘can the internal 
organ be intelligent ? No ; only the spirit can.’ Again 
I ask, why you call the cognizer internal organ ? 
Why not call it spirit ? To this you will say, that, 
if you did, you must yield the point, that spirit is, 
in its nature, ever pure and free. It comes, then, 
to this, that, in ordor to make good a favourite fancy, 
you are willing to contradict universal experience, 
and to transgress the limits of reason for the sake of 
mere dreams. These things I have dealt with in my 
examination of the Sankhya;and so it is unnecessary 
to go into detail about them here. Still, if you will 
allow mo, I will add a few words. What do you 
mean by spirit ? Is it a thing different from yourself 
and myself? Or is it the same? You will reply, 
‘How can we consider spirit to be anything different 
from ourselves ? For the spirit is my true proper 
essence, and yours; and therefore it is called self.’ I 
rejoin, that, if you consider yourself and myself to 
be spirit, and, again, the cognizer of objects to be 
unintelligent, it follows, that you take spirit to be 
unintelligent; you and I being cognizers of objects. 
For, in canvassing the Sankhya, I have shown, that 
our consciousness, that we cognize objects, and that 
we will, etc., cannot he erroneous. Consequently, if 
the cognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so: and, 
if we are so, spirit likewise is so; since we, as you have 
said, are spirit. The reason why you err here is, that, 
to establish a favourite fancy, you call that unintelli- 
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gent which really is intelligent; and, when you have 
made the intelligent unintelligent,, you cast about for 
something else to hold for intelligent, to serve as 
illuminator of the unintelligent. For what are the 
characteristics of the intelligent but the qualities of 
cognizing, willing, and the like? To denoti such 
qualities is the express purpose of the word intelligent. 
Whatever is competent to cognize or apprehend objects 
can require nothing more to be intelligent. Call it 
internal organ, or unintelligent, or thick darkness, or 
how you like; the thing is not altered by altering its 
name. Your own natural reason, too, tells ycu, that, 
to be able to cognize is to he intelligent. Listen how 
completely you and the Sankhyas mistake on this 
point. You say, that tho intornal organ, beir g unin¬ 
telligent, cannot cognize of itself. From tl is it is 
evident, that you hold the cognizing of objects to be 
the office of what is intelligent. If you aokrowledge 
this, and also, that the internal organ cogni>es, why 
do you call that organ unintelligent ? Is it because 
you have given it the name of internal organ ? How 
unreasonable a thing to do! You are aw? re, that 
cognizing is the function of what is intelligent ; and 
you are, further, aware, that the internal organ 
cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to be 
unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to 
render it intelligent. But docs that illuminator make 
it positively intelligent ? No ; only quasi-intelligent. 
At first it was not intelligent; and, for thst reason, 
all was at a stand ; but now, merely from i ;s having 
been made as it were intelligent, it becomes operative. 
Just reflect, however. If a thing, not once only, but 
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a thousand times, were made only quasi-intelligent, 
not positively intelligent, it would still be other than 
intelligent ; and whatever is so is unintelligent ; and 
nothing that is unintelligent can do the office of the 
intelligent. But why waste time in such discussion ? 
In brief, I express it as rny view, that the cognizer 
of objects, namely, that which apprehends, wills, and 
energizes, is one’s self; as yourself, or myself. Name 
this self-internal organ, or unintelligent, or whatever 
you choose ; I shall not be alarmed ; nor shall I go 
in search of an illuminator for it. The faculties of 
apprehending, eto., wo are convinced, were given by 
God, Creator of the world and Almighty. And, since 
He has endowed us with them, and since we know, 
intuitively, that He has appointed the senses, the 
oognition of constant attended ness, and so on, to be 
our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
invention ? 



CHAPTER V 


Argument to show, that the Brahma of the Vecantins, 
as being quite Void of Qualities, is reduced to 
nothing. 

I have said, that the Vedantiri'a Brahma has no 
qualities ; in other words, lie does not possess the 
faculties of apprehending, willing, etc. 1 Not/, it is 
impossible to imagine tho existence of anything 
without qualities. To our understandings, whatever is 


1 See t,h» passage from the Vnddnta-paribhdshd, q joted at 
p. 245. Dharmar&jn, who is there writing against the Naiyayi- 
kas, denies the possession of qualities, as by them understood, 
—namely, apprehension, will, activity, etc.,—to Brahma. 
A substance, says that author, is, with the Naiyiiy.kas, the 
substrate of qualities ; and Brahma, as being nirgunct, or ‘ not 
possessed of qualities,’ is nut a substance. 

Indeed, tho clement gurya, in the word nirguna, is generally 
to bo taken as denoting what the Naiyayikas mean by quali¬ 
ties. See, further, the extract, from tho Vedanta-pjribhathd, 
at p. 286. 

But, even whon nirguna points to tho throe guna. i, termed 
sattva, rajas, and tamas, it is not to he supposed, that tho 
twenty-four qualities of tho Naiy&yikas—adopted, elmoat all 
of them, by the Vedantius are excepted. Among thise quali¬ 
ties, one set, comprehending colour, taste, etc., belongs to 
external objects; while apprehension, will, activity, etc., apper¬ 
tain to tho intornal organ ; and some, as number, c intension, 
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such is nothing. The Vodantins, however, though 
maintaining that Brahma has no qualities, deny 
that he is nothing; for, say they, on the score 
of excellence, he is surpassingly superior to all else 
that is ; he being essentially existent—or, rather, as 
they explain the word, existence—intelligence, and 
joy. My reply to this is, that the presence of what 

otc., ate predicablo ol both. But external objects and the 
internal organ are alike evolutions from goodness, passion, and 
darkness, the component^ of illusion, and the material cause 
of all hut spirit. Dispossess Brahma of the three gunas just 
enumerated, and ho is dispossessed of consciousness and all 
similar attributes—in short, of everything conceivable. 

Dr. J, R. Ballantyno has written as follows : ' The Vcdantists 
are sometimes charged with holding, that the phenomenal is 
the real—in other words, with material Pantheism, At the 
same lime, thoy aro charged with the wildest extravagance, of 
an opposite description, in declaring, that the Supreme is 
devoid of qualities, or, in Sanskrit, nirguna. With regard to 
the relation of tho real and the phenomenal, no point appoars 
to have occasioned more perplexity to the European assailants 
of Vedantism than the employment of this term nirguna, so 
frequently connected, in the Ved&ntio writings, with the name 
of the Supreme (Brahm). We find, for oxample, a zealous writer 
against VedSntism declaring, that, “ In any senso within the 
reach of human understanding, ho (Brahm) is nothing. For 
the mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart 
from its properties or attributes.” And the same writer calls 
upon his readers to admire the extravagant notion, that Brahm 
oxists “ without intellect, without intelligence, without even 
tho consciousness of his own existence!” Now, the reply to 
all this is, that the word nirguna is a technical term, and 
must bo understood in its technical acceptation. It means 
“devoid of whatever is meant by the term guna ; ’’ and the 
term guna is employed ... to denote whatevor is plienomonal. 
In denying that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively 
to the Supreme Being, the Vediintin spoaks very much like 
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are called qualities is an indispensable condition of 
existing. As for those who, differing from the mass 
of mankind, refuse to take a distinction between cor¬ 
porate qualities and that of which they are predicated, 
and hold them to be identical, I have no dispute 
with them. This is a most difficult matter, besides 
that T am not hero called upon to contest it. Quali¬ 
ties—whichever of the two views just intimated is 
held concerning them—must, at all events, bj main¬ 
tained, Otherwise, nothing can he proved to exist. 

Bishop Berkeley, and like oilier good Christians whom Milton’s 
epic has not educated into a semi-conscious anthropomorphism. 
, , . In short, the Vodfmtin denies, that the Suprano cither 
has or requires either senses or bodily organs ; and, holding 
that organs of sense or motion are made up of wlia; he calls 
qu%ia —&s wo Europeans in general say they are made up of 
what wo prefer to call matter—he asserts, that the Supreme ib 
nirguna, in very much the sense that wo Europeans aisert, that 
God is immaterial. We say, guardedly, “in very much the 
sense,” and not simply “in the sense”; because the t jrm guna 
denotes, strictly, not the imperceptible quiddity “mat'er”, but 
what Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sum of th s objects 
of sense. Theologically, the Vediintin, asserting that tho Deity 
is nirguna, and the Christian, assorting that God is immaterial, 
are assorting the very same fact in terms of separate theories; 
just as two chemists might make each the same assertion in 
regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it 
as destitute of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute 
of oxymuriatic acid .’—■Christianity contrasted, etc., pp. 48-5. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is 
groundlessly attributed to tho Vedautins, in the passage just 
extracted, two totally difforeut ideas are there confounded; 
that of immateriality, and that of not possessing senses and 
bodily organs. It is first implied, that the VedSnti;i, by the 
word nirguna , denies to his Supreme all senses a id bodily 
organs ; and then it is asserted, that, nirguna denotes what 
we moan by immaterial ; for that the Vedantin, liko Berkeley, 
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Brahma, the Vedantins allege, is essentially existence, 
intelligence, and joy; and, if hia nature as intelligence 
deserved to he called so, and, similarly, his nature 
as joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. 
But, even, if his intelligence and joy were so de¬ 
scribed, by the Yedantins, as to deservo to be called 
such, still it would he impossible to establish his 
existence; for ho is neither the efficient nor the material 
cause of the world; and hence he is out of relation 
with the world; and how, then, can we arrive, by 
inference, at a conviction of his existence ? I will 

does not believe in the ‘imperceptible quiddity, matter'. Now, 
supposing this assertion, which is not true, to bo true, still 
the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise bo sug¬ 
gested by the term nirtjuna, if used of Brahma, to oxpross, 
for one thing—as it, has been intoned to do —that ho is 
destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word guna is 
sometimes applied indeed to the souses and bodily organs, but 
never to signify ‘ the sensible *, or quality involved in the 
ordinary nirguna. One of its several meanings is that of 
appliance, or instrument ; and it is iii this acceptation that 
it denotes the senses and bodily organs. Soo Vijnana Bhikshu’s 
explanation of guna, in the last extract from the Sankhya- 
pravachana-bhdshya, given at p. 60. The following words, 
from another work of the same author, plainly indicate, 
that tho term guna is applied to the organs of sense, etc., 

solely to mark them as instruments : * * # fioZJ&f- 

$,fq ^ 

'-a -o v sa ’ 

| Sankhya-sara, MS fol. 7, verso, 1 The triad 

consisting of goodness, etc., though substantial, and not qualities, 
is called, like the organs of sense, by the appellation of guna, 
as being, like them, ministrant to the soul, and from binding 
the soul, even as they do 
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show, however, that the hypothetical Brahms, of the 
Vedantins, as they describe him, comes out, to be a 
nonentity. They declare, that he is const, tutively 
cognition, and yet cognizes nothing; for, acco'ding to 
the Vedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition re¬ 
lative to an object, is an affection of the internal 
organ; 1 and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is not 
such. 2 An object abstracted, cognition is impractica¬ 
ble: for how can there he cognition where there is 

‘d SfWTBI UIJ 

GS J 

corerSfflB^f^qcir fltW-Tt Wcffa I Ananda Giri or Sankara 

Aohiirya’s Afdndukya-bhdsl.ya, Bibliotheca Indica, V >1. VIII, 
p, 840, ‘In verity, it is not constitutive cognition that is 
held to have the external for its object, but that cognition 
lohich U an affection of the intellect, i.o. here, the internal 
organ—and which it ignorance-imagined- has that, the external, 
for its object.’ 

The emphasis must not bo laid on the word ‘external’, in 
this passage ; for things external and internal—as wi 1 shortly 
he proved—are objects of the same species of cognition. It 
happens to lie the cognition of the external that is i lentionod 
in the passage on which Ananda Giri is annotating; and hence 
his importation of tlic epithet in question. 

jjut fqvBFii b faqq Jifcraraa 

cfipqf fifqqjqqSffsqfq I 'It is not the cognition which is one 

with intelligence, and is constitutive thereof, that presents itself 
in respect of, i.e. that apprehends, external objects; for such 
cognition is irrelative to objects,’ 

This extract just precedes the words cited in the last note. 
The reason for bringing in the word ‘external’ is the same in 
both places. Whore the word ‘objects’ is last menlioned, it 
is unqualified. It applies to objects of whatevor description, 

90 
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no cognizing an object ? 1 If there can be, why not 
call the walls around us, and the roof overhead, forms 
of cognition V How have the Vedantins, by changing 
names, forgotten the genuine nature of things! By 
giving the titles of internal organ, unintelligent, etc., 
to that which is roally intelligent, or the cognizer 
of objects, they have brought themselves to regard 
it as unintelligent. On the other band, by applying 
to that which is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, 
namely, their 1 spirit ’, the epithets of essential cogni¬ 
tion, self-illuminated, etc., they have passed to look 
upon it as intelligent. Can a pebble be transformed 
into a diamond by one's calling it so ? 

It can nover he said of the pandits, whatever subject 
they may be handling, that they leave their views 
hut partially explained. Cognition relative to an object 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the AshldvakragUa: 

STcfi fFT |R fWfW JTT c -f*cf SfRcWH I 

sFifo faraw: ii 

‘Those three, the cognition, ami the cognizer, cognizable, are 
not true. Ho in whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears 
as true am I, omotioniess.’ 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated aB true, 
is no cognizer, and, likewise, has no cognition of objects in his 
essence. 

Seo, also, tho passago from the Yoga-vdsishtha, at p. 245, in 
which that cognition which is of the essence of spirit is plainly 
taken to have no relation to objects, whether external or internal. 

l Compare Coleridge’s Thesis I : ‘ Truth is correlative to 

being. Knowledge without a correspondent reality iB no know¬ 
ledge ; if wo know, there must he somewhat known by us. 
“To know” is, in its very essence, a verb active.’ Biographia 
Literaria, Vol. I, p. 2G8.; 
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they divide into memorial and non-memorial. The 
non-memorial the Vedantins discriminate into si< sorts, 
and allot an instrument to each. 1 Among these sorts 
are included the cognition of Isvara, and that of the 
soul. 2 On this topic the Vedantins discourse with 
great dilTusenoss, and lay down precisely how it is 
that Is vara cognizes,' 1 and how it is that tie soul 

1 These, instruments are thus specified in the Vedanta- iaribha- 

shd, p. s : cTifsr =3 jpT^r^rnflWRpim«i?- 

f 

3 Concerning perception, wo rend: 

^fri I Veddnta-paribhdsha, p. 8. And that 

perception, again, is of two_ kinds; that in which sou) is the 
witness, and that in which Tsvara is so. 

It is meant, that one sort is tho soul’s, and that t,h • other 
is Isvara s, 

°T? c r ffrWcrr str^ cr^rr 

qifq*gWRRl S!g5qfae{fiJ5r$ qj^5_ 

fqffsqfqdfTT^iqt ^ i?jfq,f?j Sfiqjfi' i v.davta- 

paribhasha, pp. 9-10. ‘In like manner as, from Conner ion of 
an organ of sense with an object, or other cause, divers* affec¬ 
tions are produced in the internal organ, tho soul’s associate • 
so, from the desert cf creatures destined to be brought forth, 
there arise, in illusion, the associate of supreme Isvara, "arioua 
affections, in the form of “This is now to be created”, “This 
is now to be cared for”, “ This is now to be done away ’ , etc.’ 

Also the passage from the Vedanta-iikMniani, adduced at 
p. 273. Isvara’s apprehension, will, and activity are theie said 
to be affections of the internal organ. 
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cognizes. Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken 
of, memorial and non-memorial, none is recognized as 
relative to objects; and every one of these is defined 
as being an affection of the internal organ.’ 

With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the 
Naiyayikas add the mind, are only media of cognition. 
Not so, however, with the Yedantins, is their internal 
organ ; it is the apprehendor of objects, and the solo 
apprehender thereof; 8 though, from their perplexed 
style of expression, they seem to allot the function of 
apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to 
the internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, 
that ‘Perceptive right notion is intelligence itself’,” 
and that ‘The subject of right notion is intelligence 

1 In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Vedantins, a sort of 
cognition lias place. This cognition is an exception, as to its 
origin. Still, it is an affection, one evolved from ignorance; 
and it is not of the essence of spirit. During dreamless sleep, 
the internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, is thought 
to he dissolved. See the Vfdantn-sdra, p. G. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, 
that the cognition which the .NaiyAyikax count for one of their 
four and twenty qualities is claimed, by the Vedantins, under 
tho title of chit, as constitutive of Brahma. That cognition is, 
indeed, acknowledged by the Vedantins, but, being relative to 
objects, is an affection of the internal organ. Tho Naiyayikas, on 
tho other hand, consider it to be a property of the soul ; and, 
on this very account, they are lightly reputed by the Vedantins 
and Siiukhyas. See The Bible for the Pundits, Introduction, 
pp, 45-fi4, where the error referred to is committed. 

s Tho Vedantin’s internal organ has erroneously been called 
a medium of cognition, in a passago soon to be cited from 
Christianity contrasted, etc. 

3 EPI^SRI rJlYH 1 Vedinta-paribhasha, p. 2. 
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appropriated to the internal organ;’ 1 etc. Lest 
my readers should hero he in douht, 2 I will first 
evince, that the cognition which we call so, the cog¬ 
nizing of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an 
affection of the internal organ; whence it follows, that 
only the internal organ is a eognizer. And then I 
intend to show what we are to understand by the 
Vedantins’ applying the designations of right notion 
and subject of right notion to intelligence, tl at is to 
say, Brahma. 

We find an object, of perception defined as ‘ non¬ 
difference from the subject of right notion.’ 3 Intelli¬ 
gence appropriated to the internal organ is meant by 
the expression ‘subject of right notion;’ and it is 
said, that ‘ Non-difference from the subject of right 
notion is not here denotative of oneness with it, but 
is the non-possession of an existence distinct from 
that of the subject of right notion.' 1 I explain. In 
the view of the Vedantins, its silver is imn.g ned in 
nacre, so the world is imagined in Brahma, tnd, as 

1 JPTCTicRT^ I Vcd&nta■ 

paribhasha, p. 4. 

- Thcifc its very much in this section, and especial.y in the 
present chapter and that immediately succeeding, w iich the 
author would have thought it quite unnecessary tc write, but 
for hie making acquaintance with Dr. .1. H,. BaHaiityue s Chris¬ 
tianity contrasted with the Hindu Philosophy. 

3 1 Vedduta-puribhdsha , p. 6. 

4 VVhTVTt ffR ff fircf?fEf fapcl 

^ c 

Vi'.rfdnta-pciribhashd, p. 0. 
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the existence of the silver is one with that of the 
nacre, so is the existence of the world one with that 
of Brahma, The drift of this is, that the silver and 
the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre and as 
Brahma, severally, have true existence. It is further 
stated, that, on one’s pereoiving a jar, the jar be¬ 
comes, in the following manner, non-different from 
the subject of right notion. When the jar is seen, 
an effluence from the internal organ passes through 
the eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of 
the internal organ is called an affection. When, 
therefore, the internal organ thus reaches the jar, at 
that place intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ, namely the subject of right notion, and the jar- 
appropriated intelligence, in which the jar is imagined, 
become one; just as, if one brings a jar into the 
house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appro¬ 
priated ether become one. In the way lately stated, the 
existence of the jar is not different from that of the 
jar-appropriated intelligence, one with the subject of 
right notion; and hence the jar becomes non-different 
from that subject. Thus, the definition of object of 
perception, cited just above, applies to a jar seen with 
the eye. In reply to an objection suggested to that 
definition, it is said, that the subject of right notion 
must be understood to bo 1 associated with the affection 
which has taken the form of the given object of 
'perception .' 1 To this, again, it is excepted, that, with 
such a qualification, the definition is inapplicable to 

' clTTdl^Rffqq^flccRUr'ifT I Vedanta- 

c 

paribhdshd, p. C, 
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an affection, As a jar ia an object of perception, so is 
an affection; and, therefore, the definition of object 
of perception ought to cover affection also. T1 e objec¬ 
tion just mentioned is expressed thus: * In tiffs case, 
there is the exclusion of affection; for, inasmuch 
as, from fear of an infinite regress, a second affection 
cognizing the ‘primary affection cannot be acknow¬ 
ledged, the definition aforesaid, giving to thi subject 
of riyht notion the characteristic of associatedness 
with the affection that has taken the form of it, 
that is, of its object, is not inclusive of that affection 
here considered as the object of -perception, which ought 
to be comjrreheuded l>y the definition .' 1 To t ffs it is 
rejoined: ‘ Though, from fear of an infinite regress, 
ice do not acknowledge, that the affection is cognized 
by a second affection, still, since it is aeknc wledged, 
that it is self-cognized, the definition, “to pc ssess an 
existence non-different from that of intelligence, the 
subject of right notion, associated with affeetio 1 cogniz¬ 
ing it, vis. the object of perception ,” is applicable to it, 
namely to the affection which is the object of perception 
This proves, that, in the account of the Veffaitins, an 

■o 

Vedanta-paribhdsha, p. 7. 

vS c 

m, i Veddnta-paribhdshd, p- 7. 
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1 affection ’ is always a matter of consciousness. If, 
however, such an affection be not cognition itself, 
but, like the eye, or the oar, a medium of cognition, 
how can it be an object of immediate consciousness? 
Is any one conscious of an immediate consciousness 
of such a medium of cognition ? Do the NaiySyikas, 
who call the mind an internal organ only, in other 
words, simply a medium of cognition, like the eye, 
etc., ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate 
consciousness? 1 Of our cognition of a jar, or the 
like, we are, indeed, conscious ; and so it is certain, 
that such an affection of the internal organ as has 
here been dwelt on is nothing but what we call cog¬ 
nition. Moreover, as I made out, when discussing 
the Sankhya, our consciousness of the qualities of 
our souls, cognition, etc., is not distinct from those 
qualities; a notion which turns out to have the con¬ 
currence of the Vedautins: since, as wc have seen, 
they do not hold, that an affection is cognized by a 
secondary affection, that is to say, in a distinct act 

1 If the Vedfmtins held the internal organ to be what its 
name promises, their tenet, that its affections are objects of 
consciousness, would bo exposed to the following stricture, which 
is put into the month of an objector, and is anewored by the 
simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ : 

^ cJfsRUci: ITFRfifi 1 Vedanta- 

paribhashd , p. 3, * Sinee the internal organ is an organ of 

sense, and therefore is beyond cognition through tho senses, 
how does it bocomc an object of perception ? The reply is, that 
there is no proof of tho internal organs being an organ of sense.’ 

A good deal to the same c^oct follows this passage. 
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of consciousness, but that it is self-cognized. In 
short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not 
distinct from cognition itself. 

That the Vediintins hold such an affectior to be 
cognition, and that it is the internal organ which 
cognizes, appears, further, from this passage: ‘ Affec- 
tional cognition is a property of the mind. Of this 
the scripture, ‘‘Desire, resolve, dubiety, trust, distrust, 
fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastmess, undemanding, 
fear—all those are of mind alone,” is the proof. For 
cognition in the form of affection is intended >y “un¬ 
derstanding.” Desire and the rest, as well, ara, there¬ 
fore, proved to be mental properties.' 1 To t lis it is 
objected: ‘If desire and the rest he properties of the 
internal organ, how can the consciousness, ‘‘I desire”, 
“I fear”, “f cognize”, or the like, which cognizes 
them as properties of the soul, he accounted for ? ’ 2 
The answer given is: ‘As, though a heated iron ball 
does not possess the power of scotching, still, by our 
imagining the identity with it of fire, the possessor 

1 ifrWfRFd *FT>UTSr ^ 'FW: Hf^qt fqfqfew 

m Iff qqfrlSTr!: JWrot 

1 Veddnta-paribhdsha, p. 3. 

3^ 3TrfJTqR(^J^nigITFT: 

Tedanta-paribhashd, p. 3. 
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of that power, it is supposed, that the iron ball 
scorches; so, by imagining the identity of the soul, 
i.e. of one's self , with the internal organ, which 
evolves in the shape of happiness, etc., one supposes, 
“I am happy”, “I am miserable'', etc.’> Now, we 
are certain, that 1 1 cognize’ denotes nothing hut what 
wc all call cognition; and what is thus denoted, it is 
here laid down, is a property of the internal organ, 
and an affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also 
cognitions with regard to one’s self, or acts of con¬ 
sciousness, the Vedantius consider to be affections:of 
the internal organ. For of the latter species are the 
cognitions, ‘ I cognize,’ * I desire,' etc.; since it is 
only with the aid of some quality, as cognition, desire, 
or suchlike, that wo become conscious of our souls. 
Wo can never cognize tins simple substance of the 
soul; as tho Naiyavikas, too, acknowledge.' 2 And, 
though the Vedantin, like the Sankhya, calls cognition, 
desire, etc., immediate objects of the witness himself, 
by which the soul is intended; still neither of them 
believes those qualities to be cognized by the soul 

1 3TN;frftj^q z.r$&w^f%cn?rczqr- 

surur? uni 5q=rgr?; mfm- 

'•o 'O 

Vecldnla-paribhasha, p, :!. 

2 The soul bccomos ‘ an object o[ perception, from connexion 
with the specific qualities ’. 1 

'O 

Bhashd-parichcliheda , forty-eighth stanza. 
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unaccompanied by an affection of the internal organ. 1 
In other words, thoso qualities are cognized by the 
internal organ itself; 2 and the calling then) i nmodiate 
objects of the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be 
deceptive. 

Again, according to the Vedantins, the i nmediato 
cognition of tire soul, which is said to ref ult from 
listening to the Vedanta, and from consider ttion and 
meditation on it—namely, the conviction, tt at one is 

1 R fir ffvf f=RI fowl 

'O 

Vc idnta-pari- 

bhashd, p. 7. ‘ Kov, to lie cognisable by the witno-s alone is 

not to become an object of the evil,ness indepeicle ltly of uu 
affection nf the internal organ, but it is to lie an if jeot of the 
witness apart from the aid of an urgmt of sense, in 'erence, or 
such other instrument of right notion.’ 

-o \> *>3 

^cf[^ f Vedanta-iaribhdshd, 

p. 7, ‘ Thus, then, since the definition of the object vf perception, 

as containing the words* “ associated with affection”, etc., is 
applicable to the internal organ, its properties, cue-., which are 
cognizable by the witness alone, there is no deficiency/ 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to 
be cognizable by the witness alone, are, in truth, c. >gni«cd by 
an affection of that organ. Otherwise, the definition just given 
would he inapplicable to those properties. 

For ‘ associated with the affection,* etc., sec the first note 
at p. KIM. 

As tho Vodiintins allege, of the properties of tlic internal 
organ, that, they are cognizable by the witness alone, so do they 
allege respecting apparent objects also. Vet, for the cognition of 
these, too, they contend, that an aiTucLicrti of the internal organ 
is indispensable. See the Vrdanta-paribhashd, pp. 7 i nd 11. 
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void of cognition, will, and all other qualities, and of 
all mutation, and is the pure Brahma—-is itself an 
affection of the internal organ; 1 which affection is to 
be got rid of before emancipation is attainable. 2 

It must now be manifest, that the Vedantins’ affec¬ 
tion of the internal organ, which has thuB been de¬ 
scribed, is what we mean by cognition, or the appre¬ 
hension of things, be they external, or internal, that is, 
of the soul and its qualities. And all the divisions 
which those philosophers make of this cognition, or 
cognition relative to objects, are affections, as afore¬ 
said. Consequently, the cognition which is given out 
as a constituent of Brahma, is irrelative to objects; 
that is to say, it is not cognition of anything, whether 
himself or aught olse. 

As wo have seen, the Vedantins enunciate, that 
perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, and that 
the subject of right notion is intelligence appropriated 
to the internal organ. Prom this it seems as if, with 
them, intelligence itself were both cognition and cog- 
nizer, and as if the internal organ, its affections, etc., 
were only media of cognition. Those declarations are 
to he understood as follows. The term cognition, as 
they apply it to Brahma, means, they say, not cog¬ 
nizing or apprehending, but illuminating; and it is the 
internal organ that is illuminated, or made capable of 
cognizing. Thus, in order that their unintelligent 
Brahma should he made out constitutively cognition, 
they have altered the sense of the word cognition to 
such an extont, that, in thoir employment, it signifies, 


1 Sec the T eddnta-sira, p. 21. 


* Sec the Vedanta-sd.ro, p. 22. 
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primarily, to illuminate, and, only, metonymically to 
apprehend objects. That affection of the interi al organ 
which-—supposing such a thing to exist—ought to be 
veritable cognition, is, therefore, according to them, 
but metonymic cognition.' By assorting, then, that 
perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, they 
mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When 
an affection proceeds from the internal organ, and 
portends itself to an object, a reflexion of intjlligence 
falls on that affection ; and so that affection is enabled 
to cognize the object. But for illumination from 
intelligence, it could cognize nothing; for it is pro¬ 
nounced, that ‘ There, namely, as for an affee. ion and 
the reflexion of Brahma therein, ignorance, veiling the 
object of cognition, a jar, for instance, is destroyed by 
the affection which takes the form of that object; and, 
by the reflection, the jar is made to appear.’ 8 By 
this it is not to be understood, that the jar is made 
to appeal- to the reflexion of intelligence, that is to 
say, that the reflexion cognizes the jar; hut, "hat the 
jar is made to appear to the affection, in other words, 
that the affection is rendered capable of eogni dng the 
jar. In proof, that such is the meaning of the Vedan- 
tins, I cite this single passage, from among i. mimier- 
able passages that might be produced: 1 Eor the 

1 frit i ?•*»♦»<«* 

paribhisha, p. 2. ‘ An affection of the internal organ since it 

is that to which cognition, i.e. Brahma, ifl appcop iated, is 
itself metonymically denominated cognition. 1 

2 This well-known passago, a half-couplet, runs thus : 

fffllSfR fH*Tl d^WlHd WA I 

'•O 
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internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light 
of intelligence, would bo incapable of willing and 
apprehending its object.’ 1 It is evident, from this, 
that it is the very internal organ, illuminated by 
intelligence, that cognizes things. 

.But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to 
the internal organ the name of subject of right notion, 
we are to understand, that tho character which they 
ascribe to intelligence associated with the internal 
organ, really belongs to that organ. They have a 
maxim—which all the other Systems subscribe to— 
that ‘ An affirmation, or a negation, when predicated 
of anything together with its associate, if debarred 
from the object substantive, is to be referred to the 
object adjective.’ 2 In their opinion, the quality of 
being a cognizer cannot bo assigned to the soul, and, 
consequently is debarred from it. Tor our cognition 
of objects is non-eternal; and, therefore, if it were 
regarded as constitutive of the soul, the soul would, to 
their thinking, he made out non-eternal and change¬ 
able. 3 And, again, if they bold that cognition to 

1 This passage, in Sanskrit and English, will he found at 
the foot of p. 298. 

* gfMm ff fcffqfimi fcppq wk ufrl fsRfcaj- 

Tho maxim is integrated by these words; gjq' gfff 

l I ‘Debarred from the object adjective, it 
is to bo referred to the object substantive,’ 

Veddnta-paribhasha, p. 42. ‘ Cognition produced through the 
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belong to the soul, they must hold, that will, ictivity, 
happiness, misery, etc., also belong to it; end the 
result would be, that the soul is indeed a doer of good 
and evil, and an experiencin' of three-fold misery : an 
issue most offensive to them ; inasmuch as they would 
establish, that the soul is Brahma, eternally pare and 
free. Once more, their granting the soul to be a 
cognizin' would involve the necessity of recognizing 
the relation of quality and subject, as having place 
between it and its cognition: and even this nuch of 
an approach to duality they lind unendurable, 1 On 
such grounds as these, the Vodantins would ascribe 

organs of sense is an affection of the internal organ; for 
constitutive cognition is beginningle.ss.' 

But it must not bo thought, that sensation only is an 
affection of tho internal organ ; for every kind of i o; nition of 
objects is so. 

1 Mo more are the Vedftntins than the Naiyfiyiltas, or mankind 
at largo, aldo to conceive, that either cognition, or i ny other 
quality, can subsist without a substrate. For that (Ognition, 
with them, which alone deserves to ho thus designated, 
namely, an affection of the internal organ, has a substrate in 
that organ. See tho first extract from p. 3 of the. Vedanta- 
paribhaxha, at p. 313. That cognition which is thought to 
bo constitutive of Brahma is cognition only nominally not pro¬ 
perly, and hence is not a quality. It does not, therofure, stand 
in need ol any substrate. 

The Vedftntins, and the SSnkhyas also, do not tlis iriminate 
so Bharply as the Naiyayikas between substance and quality. Tho 
latter hold them to differ in their very essence; .vhiio the 
former consider them to ho co-essential. For, in the account 
of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from cue root: 
illusion with the Vodantins, and nature with the f Snkhyas. 
Still, they take thus much of distinction between substance 
and quality, as to regard them as being, severally, substrate 
and property. 
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cognition and all other qualities to the internal organ, 
and keep the soul entirely a stranger thereto. And 
the soul, with them, is itself Brahma. 1 

I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an 
internal organ; since, except for its aid, the soul 
cannot apprehend: but, as for Brahma, he can ap¬ 
prehend all things without its aid. And so it has 
been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s cognition is 
real cognition, 5 AH this is quite opposed to the 
Vedanta. I havo shown, that it is wrong to regard 
the internal organ, in that system, as a medium of 
the soul's cognition ; since, on examination, it is found 
to be no such medium, but itself the cognizer, That 
which lies beyond this organ is the soul, which never 
cognizes: and soul is Brahma. Of the soul there are 
two portions, Brahma and the internal organ. Hence, 
when the second is parted off, what remains is 

l Spirit, one naturally supposes, in something intelligent. 
But the Vedfiiitiris and the Saukhyas are necessitated, by their 
theories, to assign all the characteristics ol' what is intelligent 
to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is left, to them, unintelli¬ 
gent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames thorn 
from professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus 
shamed is the real reason why they give to spirit the epithet 
of jndna, chit , bodha, etc. At the same time, they deprive 
these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole proper import. 

'■i ‘ Rovorting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, 
that Brakrn exists “ without intellect, without intelligence, with¬ 
out evon the consciousness of his own existence,” it may be well 
to repoat here what tho Vedantiu means by the terms thus 
rendered. By intellect (or mind) lie means an intornal organ 
which, in concert with the senses, brings the human soul into 
cognitive relation with the external. This, of course, he denies 
to Brahm , who, as Berkeley says of God, “ perceivos nothing 
by sense as we do.” ’—Christianity contrasted, etc., p, 47, 
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Brahma. This residue the Vedantins decline to be 
essentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, as has 
been made evident, it is destitute of all faculty of 
knowledge and apprchonsion. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is 
based on the error of supposing, that by him is meant 
Isvara; the difference between the two, which the 
Vedantins inculcate, being overlooked.’ But Isvara, 
no less than the soul, has, they declare, in order 
to cognize, etc., need of an internal organ. Isvara, 
they say, is Brahma associated with illusicn; and 
they hold Isvara to bo omniscient, omnipotent, etc. 
Yet the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, ote., 
belong to Isvara’s causal body, which is illusi m,* and 
not to the Brahma-portion of him. By consequence, 
all Isvara’s attributes, nay, he himself, are false, and 
imaginod by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of 
Brahma's cognition, must, by this time, have been 
dispelled. Alike parviscionce and omniseieme, alike 
knowledge of himself and knowledge of wliat is not 
himself, are maintained, by the Vedantins, to be un¬ 
worthy of Brahma. What sort of cognition, therefore, 
can that he which they consider as one of his con¬ 
stituents 

i That this dillcn iu-o is overlooked in Chri.-U mity con¬ 
trasted, etc., is evident from three things. First, the word 
Brahma is everywhere translated thereby ‘God.' Secondly, 
the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, etc., tiro attributed 
to Brahma. Thirdly, no intimation even is put i‘oi th of any 
distinction, in the opinion of the Vedantins, betuoea Brahma 
and Isvara. 

1 See note at p. H88. 

21 



CHAPTER VI 


Strictures on the Position of the Vedantins, that the 
world is False; and a Reply to those who suppose, 
that the Vedantins Vieivs respecting External 
Things accord with those of Berkeley. 

I r r is maintained, by the Vedantins, that 1 The world 
is false ’; in other words, that it owes its origin to 
ignorance: the truth being, it is alleged, that it never 
has existed, and does not exist, and never will exist. 
To this effect the Siva-yUct; declares: ‘Just as the 
terrible snake that is imagined in the rope neither 
had origin, nor is, nor is to be destroyed; so the 
world, which has assumed an appearance simply by 
force of thy illusion, exists in these, Nilakantha.’ 1 

I demand of the Vedantins, How is it that you 
assert falseness of the world, which is certified to us, 

<drVc? jt i 

ft-JT Sjfa Webers 11 

No manuscript of the SivcL-gitH is at this moment at hand j 
bo that the chapter and verse where this stanza occurs cannot 
be stated. 
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by the senses, etc., to be true? Since you thus despise 
those proofs, what credit can be attached to anything 
that you advance? Proceeding in this way, you un¬ 
settle the foundations of everything, whether as re¬ 
gards this world, or as regards the next. Ard, on 
your own grounds, how can you refute the dot trines 
of others, or establish your own? 

Perhaps, you will urge, that, since the senses, etc., 
■often deceive us, they are totally unreliable. For 
instance, we are sure, that we see chariots, elephants, 
and other things, in our dreams; and yet they are 
proved to be false. I reply, that, if a seeming proof 
is made out, by a real proof, to he faulty, we reject 
it. But how can we contemn a proof which cannot 
be shown to be faulty? As for the tilings that we 
see in dreams, we call them false, because, on awaking, 
we rind them to be so; and their falsity, as being 
matter of every-day experience, is indubitable But 
who has ever found the external objects of nature to 
■be false? Has not every man of all generations borne 
evidence to their truth ? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the 
world disappears, and that his experience goes to 
disprove the truth of the world, I demur to the 
conclusion; since, a man’s cognition being then sus¬ 
pended, he cannot he brought forward as witness for 
anything that then had place. It is the belief of the 
Vedantins, that, even in dreamless sloep, there subsists 
a sort of cognition. 1 Let this be granted: still, external 
things are not proved, thereby, to be false. Tc form 


i See note at p. 308. 
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any judgement whatever about them is not competent 
to his cognition ; and therefore, it cannot conclude 
their falsity, hi like manner, a blind man is able to 
appreciate sound, touch, etc., but not colours; and 
so he can bo no witness of their truth, or of their 
falseness. 

I would also remind the roader of the argument I 
employed, when discussing the Sankhya, to prove tho 
existence of God. \Vhen we inspect tho structure ot 
the world, we become convinced, that it was planned, 
consciously, by some one, for a multiplicity of ends ; 
and this consideration confutes your view, that the 
world is simply apparent,' and that eternal ignorance 
is the ground of its semblance. 

Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only 
ideas, they having no existence in themselves and 
apart from perception. This is immatorialism. But 
he does not hold, that the things which we see, touch, 
etc., are falso: his meaning is, that they are forms of 
perception. The perception of thorn constitutes, in 
his view, their existence; whereas, the common opinion 
is, that they exist independently of perception. He 
does not say, however, they are imaginations of 

l It is true, that the Vcdantins hold the world to he 
constructed hy an intelligent designer, Isvara ; and such con¬ 
struction they believe, from the standing point of practical 
existence, to have actually taken place. This view of theirs 
arises however, from their taking practical things to he real, 
which things, at the same time, they would prove to be 
nothing—only ignorance-imagined: a combination of incompa¬ 
tible notions is ignored in tho text, it being aimed at the 
latter of those notions; that which, with the Vedantins, is by 
much the more essential. 
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eternal ignorance ; and, the Vedanta doctrine, that, 
on the removal of ignorance, and attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole world disappears, ike a 
dream on awaking, he knows nothing of whatsoever. 
Whether his theory be tenable, or untenable, is a 
matter 1 am not here concerned with. My present 
purpose) is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedanta 
concerning the external world, besides being in conflict 
with the common opinion, has not so much as a re¬ 
semblance to that of Berkeley. Yet, a resemblance 
hero has been asserted. It lias been asserted, that 
the Vedantins, when they call sensible objects practical, 
do not mean, that they arc falsi), hut only tbit they 
do not exist apart from perception; and that the 
world is said, in the Vedanta, to he false, simp y from 
ambiguoustiess of phraseology. 1 

Blit, for my part, 1 understand the Vedanta other¬ 
wise. First, according to Berkeley, objects cf sense 
are forms of perception , hut, according to the Vedfin- 
tins, objects of sense are distinct from perception, and 
independent of it. The Vedantins, I have already 
shown, consider, that the cognition which apprehends 
external t hings is an affection of the interns I organ, 
let that cognition be perception, or inf ore nee, etc.; 
and that the objects which that affection cognizes are 
distinct from the affection itself, and have existence 
independent of it. 2 An affection is an evohit on from 

1 Sec Christianity contrasted, etc., pp, US—12. 

! m\ ciSiRt^' farter spniwfl TfabrFr 

sjfa^tf rl£Je[ xinfafaMIcfiR cl*jr 

>5 
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the internal organ; but the objects which it cognizes 
are evolutions from ignorance, or illusion. And it 
must not be forgotten, that ignorance is not the re¬ 
verse of right apprehension, mistake; for, in that case, 
it would itself be an affection of the internal organ; 
since both right apprehension and wrong apprehension 

Hfq WrfoSH! *1(31 ddlfdfWtdlR'd 

>© 

* vr ''■C 

>0 ' >© 

sjptfg; I d*4f dd 53Trftn3»jfeTtf ddffHrHTUH- 

tdd ddlSTd^icdfiT ! 3Tfiqd dSFddfddHErf^Idil^fi d 

ddEFifdld" fd?Jd I Vfddntn-pariijifishd, p. 4. 1 As the water 

of a reservoir, issuing through apertures, enters the fields 
rillwise, and becomes, like them, quadrangular, or of other 
shapes ; so the passional interna) organ, through the medium 
of the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by 
a jar, or other object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This 
same evolution is called an affection. Hut, in the case of 
inferential cognition, etc., there is no extension, on the part of 
the internal organ, to the locality of the fire, etc., because 
these are not brought into connexion with the eye, ete. So, 
then, in the case of such a perception as “ This is a jar,” since 
the jar and the affection of like conformation thereto take up 
one and the same space, externally to the body, the intelligence 
appropriated to both, viz. the jar and the affection, is but one . 
for, although the affection of the internal organ, and the 
object, as the jar, arc two dividers of intelligence, or Brahma ; 
still, since, in the present instance, they take up one and the 
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are such atTeutionw. In the Vo.tanfca, ignorarce, like 
the ‘nature’ of the Sankhya, is an unintelligent sub¬ 
stance. As the Sankhya* take the visible'Vorld to 
lie an evolution from nature, so do the Vndantins 
regard it aw being an evolution from ignoran;e.’ Of 

same space, they do not operate to divide the affect' on-appro¬ 
priated intelligence from the jar-appropriated intellig ‘vce. On 
this veiy account, the ether appropriated to a jar w thin the 
house does not. differ from the ether of (lie house -me 

Tlie purpose of all this ia to show, that, perception, affection- 
appropriated Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma arc 
unified: for to show this is noocssatv, in the work idled, to 
explain its definition of perception. 

Wo have seen it stated, that, in poivepfion, the affection of the 
internal organ extends:■ itself to the spot already occupied by 
the object perceived. In inferential or other oogni ion than 
pereeptiori, there is, however, no su-li extension of the uffno¬ 
tion ; and it is, further, laid down, that the object, and the 
affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. 
In inferential cognition, etc , they servo as such ; hut not so in 
perception. from this it is dear, (hat an object is distinct 
from, and independent of, the affection, that is tc say, the 
cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to lather Berkeleianism upon 
the Ved an tins, it would have been most supererogatory to refer to 
any proof of the position, that the Vod intins take objects to exist 
irrespectively of their being perceived. Fiom the si aiding point 
of true existence, not only objects, but the percepfioi of them, 
arc nothing ; but, from that standing point whence perception 
is real, objects likewise arc hold to be so, and lot to be 
dependent on perception. 

Much too ready aie learned foreigners to idont fy Indian 
notions with those of Kuropean speculators, ancient and 
modern. What arc so hastily taken to he con-os- pondences 
will generally turn out, on further examination, t( he mere 
fancied resemblances. 

i Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent 
things also, are maintained, by the Vedantins, to exist separately 
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the confusion which besots this point I shall treat 
in the seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Vedantins con¬ 
cur with the generality of mankind as concerns the 
existence of external things apart from perception. 
Very little indeed have they of the philosophic pro¬ 
fundity of a Derkeley. 

Secondly, though the Vedantins agree with the hulk 
of men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, 
in saying, that objects of sense are imaginations of 
ignoranco, or false. And herein they differ from 
Derkeley, too, who does not call such objects false, 
but forms of perception, and acknowledges them to 
be true, in the current sense of the term. The 
Vodrvntins compare tho objects of the senses to a 
snake surmised in a rope, or to silver fancied in nacre, 
and hold them to he altogether false, and so our 
cognition of them to he erroneous. Hence, several 
of the great Vedantin doctors consider the world to 
be, in their technical language, apparent; and they 
add, that the regarding tho world as belonging to 
another category than that of naerine silver, i.e. the 
regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to 
assist the uninitiate. 

Thirdly, in the Vedanta system, not only are objects 

from, and independently of, tho apprehension of them. See a 
passage in the seventh page of the Veda nla- paribhas ltd, beginning 

5Icl ffef I and the extract from the 

same work, cited at p. 2iil. To one aware, that the Vedantins 
hold notions, such as that referred to, there must seem to be 
exceedingly slight, grounds for comparing them as to subtlety, 
with Berkeley. 
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of cognition imaginations of ignorance, ard false, 
but cognition itself is so: for cognition is an iffection 
of the internal organ; and, not being Brahna, it is 
to be classed with imaginations of ignovar.ee, and 
falsities; just like a jar, or any other external 
thing. Objects and the cognizing them are, tl us, held 
to be alike false.' How vast a gull does tbs single 
point of difference place between the Vedanta and 
Berkeleianism ! 

Fourthly, in the theory of Berkeley, thi world, 
birth, death, Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and 
misery arising therefrom, though forms of p< rception, 
are true, and not of such a nature, that thty vanish 
away on the supervening of right apprehension. On 
the other Viand, agreeably to the Vedfuitins, when a 
man becomes convinced, that the objects which we 
cognize through our senses ami other media of know¬ 
ledge, are false, that is that they never existed, and do 
not now exist, and never will exist, and that Brahma 

1 Ananda Gin, discoursing about the a Recti'm cognition, 

observes: 7\ gJ5fq 

nO vO 

srigr^r i w 

• 1 On Sankara, Aeharya’s MandUkya- 

bhashya , Bibliotheca Indian, , Vol. V.FII, p. 310. ‘ Not even 

does that affectum veritably take cognizance of such m external 
object ; because, in truth it, the affection, y docs not itself exist, 
and because such an object is imaginary. By conse }uonco, an 
affection's cognizing such an object is apparent. Vbis is the 
sense.’ 

See further, tins couplet adduced from the AxhUivakra-gita^ 
at p, 800. 
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alone, essentially existence, intellect, joy, is true, and 
that he is that man’s self, all those objects dissolve 
into nothingness; as happens with nacrine silver, on 
our discerning nacre, mistaken for silver, to bo nacre. 
Thus, it is said, ‘Like nacrine silver, the world ap¬ 
peal's true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all,, 
without a second, remains unknown.’’ When, there¬ 
fore, the Vediintins declare, that this world, and the 
next, and all things thereto pertaining, are falsi liable 
by right apprehension, let no one explain their language 
to import, that, when a man acquires such apprehen¬ 
sion, this world, and the. next, etc., through God’s 
grace, or from some other cause, become as nothing 
to him. It is not, the Vediintins themselves teach, 
that they become as nothing, hut strictly nothing; 
they being recognized as illusive; and they become 
nothing in consequence of the acquisition of right 
apprehension, and from no other cause whatever. It 
is laid down, that there are two sorts of riddance 
of the products of ignorance. One, called cessation, 
takes place when, by the uprise of a new and op¬ 
ponent affection of the internal organ, or by getting 
quit of defects, an erroneous affection is destroyed, 
and, of course, its object. It is illustrated by the 
shattering a jar with a pestle. The other, known 
as falsification, is when the right perception of the 

1 clfofrT -flrfcl UfrFiqiEMci 3*?f 1 

UrsFS * 5T5T II 

This is the seventh couplet of the Atma-bodha, p. 4, of the 
Mirzapore edition of 1852- 
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nature of a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error 
regarding the thing, and the object of that error. 1 

'C 

rt feRRR o-^rqpTId I RF?fr 3R: f®3fcR?T RffrE 1 

J * o 

31RJiq sfiRORfqSTO^gT^fcSfiE^B f=RR ^RVRW 

3tfqSJRI SlfafR: 1 chPTR 

fdffRarT i fife? jf^igpofiRw^i; Raqqs'r nr qiftn? 

fn?rfefrqqr?R m <£r fqftq ; Vedanta- 

pariiliishi, p. 13. ‘Destruction of the products cf ignorance 
is twofold: the one, where the material cause, \iss. ignorance 
is included ; the other, where the material cause remains 
untouched, The first is denominated falsification; the second, 
cessation. Of the former the cause is, tho intuition of the true 
nature of tho substrate over which a false, thing i, imagined; 
since, but for this intuition , nescience, or ignorance, the material 
cause, cannot he done sway Of bln■ lattor the cause is, the 
origination of an antagonistic affection or else tho abolition of 
defects. Hence, in the present instance, by reason of the non- 
exia!cnee of the intuition of Bralmia, the suhstrat, i f nil imagi¬ 
nary objects, however the world of dreams is not (a sided, what 
incongruity is there in supposing, that, as a jar, m the like, is 
destroyed by the blow of a pestle, so, by the pre nutation of 
another and antagonistic conception, or by the difcontinuance 
of sleep, or other defect, originative thereof, i.n. < f dreaming , 
the chariot, or other thing dream/, of, coasos?’ 

It is worth observing, that tho Vcdfintins arc not so accurate 
in the employment of thoir peculiar phraseology, as not fre¬ 
quently to use nivritti , ‘cessation,' where they ought, agreeably 
to their own definitions, to use bddha , ' falsificat on.' Thus, 
in the extract from the Vedanta-paritihashd, p. V2, given at 
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Thus it occurs in the case of nacre, so often men- 
fcioned; 1 and equally false with nacrine silver become, 
according to the Vodanta, the wholo world, and the 
ignorance which originates it, as soon as one has 
mastered the knowledge of Brahma. 

p, ‘280, Db.annarA.ja would have done hotter, bad ho written : 
smtiPMe The translation supposes the required change 

to have been made. 

1 Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like 
liaerino silver, are referred to in the 1 passage quoted below. It 
is according to the first ouly, that those things are held to be 
falsified by right apprehension of what is mistaken for them. 
According to the second view, such things, owing to the right 

apprehension in question, simply cease to exist. CTcf 

SO 'C sO 

Cs 

a *p3ifararqr 

so S3 

upip-t m wsm i 

sO S3 

Ved&nta-’paribh&slid, pp. 18-14. ‘ And so, on tho opinion, that 

nacrino silver is a product of nescience residing in and obscuring, 
nao re-appropriated intelligence, there results, from the cognition, 
“This is nacro, ” falsification of silver, and of tho ignorance 
pertaining to that nacre. But on the opinion, that nacrine 
silver is a product of radical nescience, i.e. of the ignorance 
which resides in and obscures pure Brahma , and is the cause of 
the entire universe, since such nescience, the material cause of 
such silver, is removable solely by intuition of Brahma, not by 
cognition of the truo nature of nacre, there ensues, as the fruit 
of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than the cessation 
of silver; in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blow 
of a pestle.’ 
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The Soul, being subject In Ignorance, canvo>, as the 
Vcdantins hold, he. One with the Supreme Spirit ; 
a Description of Ignorance ; and an Argument to 
show, that the Denial of tlw Soul’s Identity with 
Brahma is not set. aside by taking the I pithet of 
False, as applied, to Ignorance , in the Acceptation 
of Perishable. 

Tt is a maxim of the Vedanta, that ‘ The soul is 
Brahma itself, and nothing other.’ How, I would 
ask the Vedantins, can this bo? For they assert, 
that, on tho one hand, soul errs by reason of ignorance ; 
and that, on the other hand, Brahma is, ii essence, 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, and can never for a 
moment be otherwise. Rtill they maintain, that the 
soul is Brahma: and, with intent to recorcile their 
contradiction, they resort to the most elaborate mysti¬ 
fication. Some among them say, that the reflexion of 
Brahma in the internal organ is soul, 1 ami that to 
the soul appertains all error; wherefore error has no 
connexion with Brahma. 

l See the passage from the Veddnta-paribha-sha, >. 41, cited 
at p. 257. 
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Such as say thus, the veflcxionists, 1 * find no difficulty 
in maintaining, that the soul—a reflexion, with them— 
is liable to error, and that Brahma is exempt there¬ 
from. Other Vedantins, however—those who hold 
the soul to be Brahma as appropriated to the internal 
organ 2 —the appropriaiionists, 3 perceive, that, if the 
soul he simply as they allege, its defects must be 
participated by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, 
they disclose one of their mysteries. Though, in 
their view, the soul is Brahma as appropriated to 
the internal organ, and though it is said to err; yet, 
in truth, all its qualities, as cognition, will, etc., and 
error, likewise, belong not to its Brahma-portion, but 
to its associate, the internal organ ; in accordance 
with the maxim, ‘An affirmation, or a negation,’ etc. 4 

But tlie reader should he reminded, that the language 
of the reflexionists, no loss than that of the appro¬ 
priationists, is deceptive here. For, since, as has 
been shown, it is neither the reflexion of Brahma in 
the internal organ, nor Brahma as appropriated to 
that organ, to which the qualities of the soul truly 
appertain, but the internal organ, it is this that the 
Vedantins ought to consider to be soul. 

None of those philosophers entertain the opinion, 
that the internal organ is the soul. When pressed 
with the question, how the soul, which is obnoxious 
to error, can he Brahma, they distinctly declare, that 

1 In Sanskrit, jyratibimba-vadin. 

* See the passago from the Vedanta*yaYibhdshd, p. S cited 
at p. 257. 

3 In Sanskrit, avachehhinna-vddins. 

* This maxim is given in full at p. H18, 
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error affects the internal organ, not him. i ' ell the 
Vedantins, therefore, that, il that in whicl error 
resides is different from the Supreme Spirit when 
you instruct it to regard itself as Brahma, jou are 
practising deception. For who is it that v'ou so 
instruct? Is it one who is in error? Or in it the 
pure, intelligent, free Brahma, ? If the former, you 
have declared, that it is dilleront from Brahma; and, 
conserjuetitly, when you teach it, that itself is Brahma, 
you are misleading. If I he latter, your labour s quite 
needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the approprifltionists 
satisfy themselves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, 
they argue, as appropriated to the internal organ, 
docs not differ from the pure Brahma; just as the 
ether appropriated to a jar does not differ inm the 
omnipresent ether. To he restored to Braht laiiood, 
all that the soul has to do is, to get rid of the eternal 
organ, which is false, and simply imagined by igiorance 
to exist: and it is right apprehension whiuli a lolishes 
that organ and all its qualities. But how do the 
reflexionists make out the soul to he one with B'ahma? 
With them, as with all other Vedantins, reflet.ions of 
every description ■■ whether of objects in a mirror, or 
the like, or that of Brahma in the internal oigui—are 
false, literally false, as nacrine silver is; not also as 
the Sankhyas maintain them to he. And yet they 
arc false only as reflexions: in their identity v ith the 
things reflected, they are true. Eor, in the case of 
a reflection, it is held, that what one beholds is the 
thing reflected ; only that, through misapprehension, 
it appears to he different from il, and in a placi where 
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the tiling is not actually located. 1 Similar thereto 
is nacrino silver, which is nothing but nacre under 
the appearance of silver. It is false, as silver, but 
veritable, as nacre. 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the 
reader. First, there is the. absurdity of comparing 
a reflexion and what is relleetcd to nacrino silver and 
nacre; and, again, if the soul, which is laid down as 
being a reflexion of Brahma, is, after all, nothing hut 
Brahma, how can it ho subject to error? If tho soul 
be a reflexion, not when it is viewed as Brahma, but 
only when it is misapprehensivoly viewed as a reflexion, 
and as something different from Brahma, it comes 
out, that it is a nonentity. J Who, moreover, is it that 

JpNNii rNufrfl 5R1 1 

» - ^3 

Nrrwraw 

SJ 

u fT-N"m£qtanr*n n 

‘I am that Spirit • -constitutively eternal apprehension— which 
manifests itself as soul. For, similar to the reflexion of the face 
beheld in a mirror— which reflexion is nothing whatever, token 
apart team the face—is tho soul, the reflexion of intelligence or 
Spirit, in intellects, or internal organs.’ 

This is the lifth couplet of the Tlastamalalea, which is cre¬ 
dulously imputed to Sfulkara-Acliarya. The poem is in high 
esteem among tho Vediiutins. 

J Vijnana Bhikshu meets a.-, follows the doctrine anim¬ 
adverted on ill the text: 

o 

O no 
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sees the soul as a reflexion? Dor tho soul Lself is 
proved to bo nothing; and Brahma, is not li tble to 
error: and, therefore, a third party is needed t> make 
an error here possible. 

Hut the reader must not allow lnmself to be perplexed 
or disheartened. If wo have already reached what is 
clearly preposterous, there are more things of the 
same character awaiting us. 

it is impossible for us to recognize as soul anything 
other than that which is endowed with appro lonsion, 
will, and other like qualities ; and tho Vodantirs assign 
away These qualities to the internal organ. As for 
what they call ignorance, which they distiugu sh from 
error, or misapprehension, they are constrained to 
ascribe it to tho pure Brahma, and not to the internal 
organ. If it were a reality, wo should be obliged to 
acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, tho soul is Brahma 
himself. But this ignorance, as wo shall sh n-tly dis¬ 
cover, is wholly a thing of tho imagination. A some¬ 
what detailed account of it will now he given; and 
we shall learn what it is, and why the Vodantins are 
unable to refer it to the internal organ, and arc forced 
to ascribe it to Brahma. 

sici^ srtm- 

'O 

gqqqfrfsgfcl 1 Yoga-bitdshya-vdrtlika, MS fol. !.'8 vorso. ‘ If 

a redoxion lie a nonentity, the s, ui, a reflexion, cannot be 
identical with Brahma, the object reflected: for tbore can bo 
no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be not 
a nonentity, multeity of souls will be acknowledged ill other 
terms than direct terms ; and monism, etc., v ill go ini- 
demoust rated.’ 

22 
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The word ‘ ignorance' may mean absence of appre¬ 
hension, and also misapprehension, or mistake. When 
the Vediintin says, that the world is imagined by 
ignorance, common sense supposes, that he intends, 
by ignorance, misapprehension; since the absence of 
apprehension cannot imagine. He contends, however, 
that he intends, by it, neither the one nor the other. 1 
Nevertheless, he takes it to be the imaginer of false 
objects, and likewise to be eliminable by right appre¬ 
hension. More than this, he accounts it a thing 
having an object; the object being, however, strange 
to say, not falsity, hut vority. Accordingly, say what 
the Vedantins may, it seems to me, on taking account 
of the characteristics they attribute to ignorance, that 
it is a combination of two ideas, namely, the absence 
of apprehension whose object is verity, and error in 
mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics 
fit nothing save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its 
object; and this not a characteristic of mistake: for 
mistake is cognition whose object is falsity; as, for 
instance, the cognition of nacrine silver. But igno¬ 
rance, the Vedantins teach, has verity, that is, pure 

Veddnta-sara, p. 4. 1 Igno¬ 
rance, it is declared, is a something that cannot be desoribod 
as either oxistent or non-existent; constituted of the three guiya$ ; 
an entity; antagonistic to right apprehension.' 

The translation runs as if tho original were 
which it ought to have boon. 
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Brahma, for its object. The Sankshepa-stirlral a gays: 

* The impartite intellect alone is subject and object 
of ignorance.' 1 They declare, that ignorance of which 
the object is Brahma, is the causo of this world, a false 
thing ; and so, that ignorance, whose object it nacre, 2 
is the cause of false silver. It appears, then, that 
ignorance, since verity is its object, is the nbs once of 
apprehension of the veritable. For, though the having 
verity for its objoct cannot he characteristic of absence 
of apprehension—just, as it cannot characterise mis¬ 
take—absence or negation not lining an objeo -having 
thing; it is characteristic of apprehonsion. Hence, 
though it, cannot bo. said, that the having ve ifcy for 
its object is characteristic of absence of apprehension, 
still, when the Vedantins assert, that ignorance has 
verity for its object, what there is of truth n their 
assertion—their confusion of ideas being reacted-— 
may he expressed by saying, that ignorance is the 
absence of apprehension whoso object is verity, that is, 
pure Brahma. And this absence of apprehension is, 
in my opinion, the power oT concealment whi rh they 
ascribe to ignorance; Unit is to say, its fat ulty of 
hiding verity. 3 Eor what can concealment oi verity 

s Sec the extract from the Vedanta paribhisha, LO, cited 
at ]). 28-2. 

3 5lfTKS*wfa I Uq- 

* * * HU I d 
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bo but absence of the apprehension of it ? But the 
Vedantins, instoad of acknowledging this powor of 
concealment to be one with ignorance, regard ignorance 
as. an entity, of which concealment is a power. 

If they said no more than this about ignorance, wo 
might eoncludo it to mean simply absonce of appre¬ 
hension. They consider it, however, to be the imaginor 
of the false world; and to be such an imaginer is the 
work oi mistake, not of absence of apprehension. 
Ignorance, then, since they mako it to be tho imaginer 
of the false world, must ho misapprehension, or 
mistake. This mistake is, in my opinion, the Vedantins’ 
second power of ignoraneo, its deluding power. 1 ‘ Delu¬ 
sion ’ is when the false appears in place of the 
veritable; and this is mistake. But the VedSntins, 

C-O 

c 

1 Vedanla-sara, pp. 0-7. ‘Of this ignorance there are 

two faculties, known as concealment and delusion. Tho 
faculty of concealment * * * is a power such that, by it, 
ignorance, though limited, by veiling the mind of the beholder, 
as it were covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to tbu world.’ 

1 fwsrfte w *osifR sntcusit Hir- 

cffSST I Vcdanta-sara, p. 7, ‘ The 

faculty of delusion is a power thus illustrated. As ignorance 
about a rope produces, by its own force, a false snake, or tho 
like, in the rope which it conceals; so radical ignorance, viz;., 
that concerning pure Brahma, brings forth, by its own force, 
in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of 
ether and the rest.’ 
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instead of owning this power of delusion to ho one 
with ignorance, hold it to be. a power of ignorance. 

I will show how the Vedfmlius here fall into error. 
Our cognition of the external world, that is, perception, 
inference, etc., is, to their thinking, misapprohei sion ; 1 
and. in order to keep Brahma pure from it, they 
appropriate it to the internal organ. But this wrong 
cognition they cannot identify with ignorance . since 
they arc bent on making ignorance to be the cause of 
the whole world, so that it may lie established ts false. 
If they had said, that ignorance is mistake, an affection 
of the internal organ, then it might he, for 1h m, the 
im agin or of the external world. But how could it 
imagine the internal organ ? And, if it does lot, the 
internal organ cannot lx- proved, as they won.cl prove 
it, to be false. Thoreforo, with intent to made igno¬ 
rance the imaginer of the internal organ alsV they 
insist, that it is something different from mistake. 3 
And here thoy are forced into fresh and greater 
absurdities. 

l See the couplet cited in the nuanla- jxiritSshU, given at 
p. 239. 

2 Ffcf si faff 

‘Thv mind, generated by tliv ignorance, imagines the entire 
universe.’ 

Thit half-couplet, is from the Sankshrpa-iarirakii. 

3 It is remarkable, that Sankara Achiirya himself was un¬ 
guarded iu the language ho employed regarding lb 3 doctrine, 
the passage quoted below, he makes ignorance to he one 

with mistake ■. cfRfl^^'W-qfH qfr^cir 3ffqqicl fRlwf l 
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When the Vedantins contend, that ignorance is 
something different from mistake, though they call 

1 Misapprehension of this description, just before laid down 
tho learned hold to be nescience.’ But RSmunanda, his com¬ 
mentator, redresses his laxity : PRUT 

• i { Tho import is, that they consider misapprehension, 

as being the product of nescience, to bo itself nescience.’ See 
the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 1C. 

Here it-may be observed, once for all, that, alike as to the 
Vediinta, and as to tho other systems of Hindu philosophy, 
the highor we ascend the stream of time, the more frequent 
do we find unphilosophical inexactness of phraseology. This 
inexactness is, of courso, most frequent of ail in tho works of 
the inventors of those systems. Their care, it should seem, was 
well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad principles; and the 
result was somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of 
expression. Subsequent writers, as commentators and others 
have, to he sure, amended the phraseology of their predecessors. 
But it has boon with a view to remove the appearance of 
inconsistency in them : it has not at all been with any intention 
of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introduced. 

Of this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, and 
the annotation thereon, just adduced. With Sankara, following 
the Upanishads, apprehension—whether correct or erroneous— 
will, activity, etc,, are properties of tho eternal organ ; and, 
further, tho whole universe, including the internal organ, is 
false, and imagined by ignorance, or nescienco. How, then, in 
accordance with his viows could misapprehension and nescience 
be identical ? 

It is desirable to koep ever before the mind the fact, that an 
uninitiated reader will come upon hundreds of terms and state¬ 
ments, in the expositions of Sankara and other early Vodantins, 
which, though soeming, at first sight, contradictory of many 
things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, not so ; a right 
understanding of them requiring that they should be understood 
with certain qualifications. In order to a full acquaintance 
with those qualifications, a thorough-going study of the whole 
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it the imaginer of this false world, how cf,n they 
say, that its imagining is like that of mistake ? For 
mistake imagines by imputing existence to the non¬ 
existent; and hence its object is called falte. The 
Vedantins, in calling the world imagined of ig torance, 
with a view to establish its falsity, ought ;o havo 
taken the imagining of ignorance to he like that of 
mistake; but this was difficult for them tc admit, 
since they had already erred in viewing ignorance as 
a thing different from mistake. And see the difficulty 
consequent to them. Their i ignorance,’ or illusion, 
like the 1 nature' of the Sankhyaa, now begins to 
appear to them an incognitive substance; and, as 
such, what sort of imagining can it possess? Like 
that of the ‘nature’ of the Hankbyas, and that of the 
atoms of the Naiystyikas, it is no longer imagining, 
but positively the material cause of the who e world. 
And what now? Does the world turn out to be true, 
and does non-duality disappear, and duality supersede 
it? To this one would be brought, reason'ng from 
their account of ignorance. Yet these results they 
utterly repudiate. The verity of the world they will 
never grant. If they did, all their toil wot Id be to 
no purpose. Noither could the soul he Brasma, nor 
could emancipation come from right apprehe ision; as 
will he made clear in the ninth chapter. T le belief, 
that the internal organ, etc., the whole vorld, are 
false, is the vory life of the monistic doctrins. How¬ 
ever, as has been shown, such is the waywardness 

scheme of the Vedanta is indispensable. No frit cism, that 
does not i'est on a wide basis of VodSnta research, can be hold 
satisfactory. 
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of the Vodantins’ intellect, that, though they consider 
a thing to be false, and call it practical and apparent, 
yet, as soon as they have called it so, it begins to 
look to them real. In like manner, since they call 
the world false, and give the name of ignorance to 
that which imagines it to he true, they ought not to 
regard this ignorance as an unintelligent substance: 
and yet, as they inconsistently regard the world to 
be, from one aspect, real, so they regard its cause, 
ignorance, or illusion, to be, like tho ‘nature’ of the 
Siinkhya, an unintelligent substance, and the world’s 
material cause; and then it seems to them actually, 
after the manner of ‘nature’, to bring forth the entire 
universe. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, to 
prove tho world to be altogether false, is the vital 
principle and main point of tho doctrine of non¬ 
duality. With this main point we should compare 
other points of the doctrine; and, if they are found 
not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, 
and rest convinced of the weakness of the sages 
whose inconsistency we have detected. We are not 
to change that main point, thus taking away the 
essence of the doctrine, and foist a new theory upon 
the authors of the one in hand, in order that they 
may be made out to speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should he borne in mind, that, as I have 
said before, the Vedantins believe the world to be 
falsifiable by right apprehension ; whence it is mani¬ 
fest, that they hold the world to be veritably false. 
And another of their tenets is, that ignorance also, 
the imaginer of the world, is removable by right ap¬ 
prehension. This tenet supposes a third character of 
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ignorance, which assimilates it both to mistake and 
to absence of apprehension. If ignorance lie, like 
‘ nature , the material cause of the world, how is it 
removable by right apprehension? By right apprehen¬ 
sion of a verity, the error committed in mistaking 
a falsity for it is undoubtedly removed, aid the 
absence of apprehension of that verity is 1 kewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the confusion of the Vodantins on the 
subject of ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma 
himself to bo the subject of it, and since, i .1 their 
view, that which is ignorant is soul, I own, 'hat, in 
this caso, it follows, that the soul is one with Brahma. 
But now I ask, whether any one is conscious of such 
ignorance as has been described ? And, if no one is, 
where are we to find a soul that is ignorant? 1 If 
the Vodantins reply, that whoever regards hi nsolf as 
other than Brahma, and the world to be true, etc., 
is a soul, T know that they mean one of us ordinary 
mortals. But so to consider—a misapprehension, in 
Vedanta phrase—is not ignoranco, but, in their 
language, an affection of the internal organ. Whore, 
then, are wo to look for ignorance and the ignorant? 

1 Universal consciousness is appealed to, by the Vodantins, 
in testimony, that this ignorance exists. Thus : 3qgPJ|| 

| ^ Vcddnta-adra, p. 4. ‘ From the co isciousness 
"T arn ignorant”, etc.' 

But. how can this be ? For the ignorance, which is the 
object of the conseiousrieBs 1 I am ignorant’, is sim >ly absence 
of knowledge, or, at most, misapprehensions; and not the 
extraordinary invention which the Vediintins call ignorance. 
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Nowhere, of a truth, but in the reveries of the 

Vedantins. 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words 
of Vedantins as they deliver them, I urge, that, if 

the soul be ignorant, it cannot be identical with 

Brahma; for he, in their belief, is ever pure, intelli¬ 
gent, and free, 1 

‘srt qsrfwrfsrcrr i fsR <rri*a*uf fa» qr 

arcaRrot i qfer yrrfo: ur sfiW i h stboi: 

hw i h % faf*RwrwsRRr: 

i h sfarar ftat i «rrei- 

c^hpt i 

«rrf ; cT|trjf qrs«TqTF33wtfl?Tf:T: i fegar r 
i h f? qsrtqrwHHfffi i srrwfq=£tfo 

«wf fq?rrR«rqqfq?j[RHTq i Sastra-dipika, MS fol, 

58, reoto. 1 But what is this nescience? Is it misapprehension? 
Or something else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehen¬ 
sion, whoso ? Not Brahma’s; for he, as you Vedantins hold, 
is constitutively pure science. In the sun there can bo no 
place for darkness. Nor cast it be souls’ ; for these, as you 
hold, are not distinct from Brahma. And, since, from your 
premises, misapprehension cannot exist, no more can a second 
thing, a cause thereof. Besides, for such as subscribe to mis¬ 
apprehension, or a cause of it, as an entity additional to Brahma, 
monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brahma's 
misapprehension ? For there is no other eauso with you, Brahma 
being the sole entity. If it be said, that it is natural to him, 
how, pray, can he whose nature is science be ho whose nature 
is nescience ?' 
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But the Vedantins, though they are forced to ocate 
ignorance in Brahma, still, in order to make him out 
to be essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free, main¬ 
tain that ignorance itself is false. Most wonderful 
is this of all their wonders. And how is ignorance 
considered, by them, to he false? I must now a ldress 
myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Vedantins regard ignorance 
as the cause of the world’s appearing to be tri e, one 
wmtdd, of course, suppose, that this ignorance was 
understood, by them, to be itself true. For i: igno¬ 
rance did not actually exist, how could the world, 
which they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance? 
When a man mistakingly sees a snake in a repe, the 
snake is called false. At the same time, that man’s 
misapprehension is not said to be false, hut true. 
The Vodantins, however, maintain that ignorance is 
false. We ought, therefore, to inquire, bo’v it is 
reckoned false, and what is gained to the Vedanta 
system by so reckoning it. 

To the first inquiry we get two answers from the 
Vedantins. One is giveu by those whose mastery of 
their doctrine is not perfect; while the other is re¬ 
turned by such as have penetrated their sj stem to 
its innermost arcana. The latter answer I shall speak 
of in the next chapter. The former, that w rich one 
hears from tho bulk of Hindus nowadays, I shall 
examine briefly at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called fa se, inas¬ 
much as it is eliminated by tho supervening of right 
apprehension. But this is highly absurd. That is 
false which does not exist at all: but t,h it which 
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exists, and is destroyed at a given time, is not false, 
but uneternal and porishahlo.' If a Vcdantin replies, 
that, in bis technical language, false means uneternal, 
I havo to say, that the fault of ignorance in the 
ignorant Brahma cannot he got rid of by thus de¬ 
nominating his ignoranco; nor can you thus prove 
him to be essentially pure, intelligent, and free. The 
goodness or badness of a thing depends upon its 
nature, not upon the epithets applied to it. Suppose, 
that some one held in general esteem goes mad; 
whoroat his friends are in great grief. A man comes 
and assures them, that he is not mad; his madness 
is false. And he adds, that, according to his own 
way of speaking, he only is really mad, who has 
been so from birth. The person miscalled mad was 
quite in his right mind for the first five and twenty 
years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false. 
Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends 
of the respected maniac ? Without doubt, tho Supreme 
Spirit is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free— 
in the right sense of these terms; and He is so 
indefeasibly. Any so-called sacred book that asserts 
the contrary confutes, by its blasphemy, its preten¬ 
sions to divine origin; and there can be no more 
certain mark of a false religion than such an assertion. 
In maintaining, .that Brahma, as they describe him, 


1 Just as PSitliasilrntlii says, in arguing against the Ve- 
dan tins, with reference to the universe. His words are. 

?£(Tc[ 1 Sastra-dipila, TiTS foj, 

t>8, recto. 1 Prom being originated and destroyed, it is simply 
proved to be non-eternal, not false.' 
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is the Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that Spirit 
unworthy and debusing attributes, the Vediintins, 
though unconsciously, do Him the foulest dishonour. 

Ordinary Vedantins, whom one meets, those who 
know their doctrine but superficially, though they 
speak as I have stated, about the falsity of ignorance, 
entertain, in their minds, a different view. They do 
not merely believe, as they say they do, that ig lorance 
is perishable, and therefore false; for Brahma, they 
cannot but feel, would not thus he freed from all defect. 
They indeed believe, like their hotter-informed co¬ 
religionists, that ignorance is absolutely uothirg what¬ 
soever; only they are at a loss to explain themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Criticism of the Vedanta Tenet of the Falseness of 
Ignorance, as set forth in Standard Treatises, and 
as held by Well-read Advocates of the Theory. 

Vedxntins, who have attained to a thorough compre¬ 
hension of their system, maintain, that ignorance is 
imagined by ignorance, and therefore is false. You 
will ask, imagined by what ignorance ? The answer 
is, by itself. To this purpose the Sankshepa-sarlraka 
says: 1 In tire case of the ignorant one, ignorance is 
not of its essence; since, for ignorance to be essential 
to it would holie its nature—intelligence, unchange¬ 
able, and without a second. Assuredly, ignorance is 
caused by ignorance exclusively. Nor may self-sup- 
portedness here be charged: for, as spirit proves the 
existonoo of everything knowablo, and of itself also, 
from possessing the powor of cognition; similarly, 
self-ignoranoe may imagine itself and other things. 
Thus there is no difficulty.’ 1 If, endeavouring to 

1 m cf 
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establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, 
the Vedantins get confused, and plunge deeper than 

?TTS<>PR[??Eranfq II 

^icw jraraufe ^«n^i43iRf 
^rctU^^smfdffiriHfTEqtlird I 

HtE nffefa r fsr11 

Barvftjnatmnn denies, as we have soon, that his position 
involves self-suppm-tcdness; but the author of the Sfinkhya 
Aphorisms, and Vijnana Bhikshu, lire of opinion, that the 

accusation is fairly brought home to the Vedantins. r}?cf— 

1*reTW«T$^rsf«imt*fr cwr d 

rar gtjp i a^rUf t 

asfrri i 

37lg?fTqt*TI^fqgr%^t ^[S^>qi?RT(crR[Wr?^3R I 

SRSTFCTT I Sankhya-pravachana-bhashyd, ] p. 173-4. 

1 But, let the connexion of nescience with spirit be alleged to 
have place bocauso of nescience itself. Then, since it nescience, 
will be untrue, no contact thereof, operative of charge, will be 
wrought in spirit. With reference to this, it is declared, '‘If it, 
nescience , by supposition has place from the connexion of itself, 
there befalls mutual dependence." “Mutual depone cnee,” i.e. 
self-supportedness: or else, an infinite regress—n, supplemen¬ 
tation here demanded,’ 
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ever into error, small is the wonder. To illustrate 
the notion, that ignorance imagines itself, the author 
just cited instances the soul, which, through cognition, 
proves tho existence of itself, no less than that of 
things external. Hut where is the parallelism ? The 
illustration adduced is of no pertinence, except to 
decoy a man into a maze of words, and then to beguile 
him by a semidance of reasonableness. The author 
says, that tho soul, by its cognition, proves, that 
external objects exist, and itself also. But, in proving 
their existence, does it imagine them ? Not at all. 
They wero already actually in being; and the soul 
does not invent them, either in imagination, or verit¬ 
ably. Hence, ‘ to prove the existence of,' as wo find 
the phrase used above, means only ‘ to apprehend 
that is, ‘to certify as existent’. A person resolved on 
finding the Vedanta rational, may hero insist, that the 
author intends to show nothing more than what he 
said in the case of the soul, to wit, that ignorance 
proves its own existence; in other words, that it, 
already existing, ascertains that it is so. If so, I reply, 
ignorance is made out to he a verity. As our rational¬ 
izer would interpret it, the extract is quite out of 
place. Eurther, on his showing, the contradiction 
which the author deprecates remains intact. Any 
one who is thoroughly conversant with tho Vedanta 
will acknowledge, that, when its teachers discourse of 
ignorance after tho manner of the verses I have cited, 
their purposo is, to prove, that ignorance is false— 

It is bocauso the case in question is one of ‘ sclf-supported- 
lioss,' that Vijnana thus explains ‘mutual dependence ’. 

Aphorism II of Book V is included in the above. 
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just us nacrine silver is—and, therefore, that the 
soul is essentially evor pure, intelligent, and fiee. 

The Sankshepa-sctriraka is an authority of the first 
rank; and it may he thought incredible, tha; it can 
bo so weak as I have represented it to be. In an¬ 
ticipation of misgiving, I add, from the commentary 
of Purushottama Miera, the Suhotlhini, his exposition 
of the verses in question 

‘ But, one may object, since ignorance, ai. eternal 
entity, is, like Bralmia, impossible of eliminat on, how 
is emancipation, which consists in the elimination 
thereof, to be effected? Its being eliminablo by right 
apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, is thus 
established: “lu the case of the ignorant one," etc. 
“ To explain.” Is the relation of ignoranc > to the 
ignorant one essential? Or is it imagined? It is not 
the former: “not of its essence''. Why? “Mince, for 
ignorance lo be essential", etc, If ignorance wore in 
spirit essentially, it would be a true, entity : but it 
cannot abide as true in a thing which is self-luminous 
intelligence, as spirit is; since light is repugnant to 
darkness, Again, if ignorance were a property of 
spirit, its being destroyed would alter 1; 10 spirit, 
according to the. maxim, “ A property, acc (ding, or 
seceding, changes its subject.” Moreover, if ignorance 
were a true ontity, the result would he duality, Henco, 
it is meant, there would ho contradict ion to the 
scripture which declares, that spirit is intelligence, 
unchangeable, and without a second. The latter is 
admitted: “Assuredly, ignorance”, etc. The facts 

standing thus, there is no antagonism, ever as there 
23 
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is none between the midday glare and the gloom for 
which the owd mistakes it. Such is the import.’ 1 

As appears clearly from the words of the com* 
mentator himseli, the author intends to establish, that 
ignorance is altogether false. That the commentator 
thus understands his intent is purged of all doubt 
by the illustration of the owl. The darkness which 
the bird is supposed to recognize, is purely fictitious. 
In like manner, ignorance, it is maintained, is nothing 
whatever, and yet imag ines itself to exist. 
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1 would ask, then, what resemblance there is between 
ignorance's imagining itself, and the soul’s proving 
the existence of itself and of other objects'' But 
observe, that the author’s word yirasadhayati, ‘proves 
as existent is somewhat liable to mislead. In its 
connexion, it can signify only ‘certifies as existent’. 
It looks, however, ns it it had (he sense of ‘makes’, 
or ‘contrives’; and the transition from this to 
1 invents or ‘ imagines is not very violent. iVe now 
sec how the author, beguiled by words, cain< to the 
conclusion, that the illustration produced by him was 
a valid proof that ignorance may imagine itself to 
exist. Deluded liiuiself, he deludes others. 

Thus, in one respect, that illustration is in tpposite. 
Still more so is it in another respect. As regards 
the soul, it exists, and therefore certifies as existent 
itself and other objects. On the other hind, how 
can ignorance, if it he nothing, imagine itself, or 
anything else? This is a sample of the grojs absur¬ 
dities which the Vodfiutins acquiesce in; and not only 
are they not abashed by them, hut they are perfectly 
satisfied with them. For instance, Purrshottama 
Missra, near the words I have taken from him, says, 
‘In ibis systemi, which maintains that everything tran¬ 
scends explanation, unreasonableness is no objection. L 
To accept such views as 1 have been tr sating of, 
supposes abolition of all right judgement As I ob¬ 
served once, before, there are many things pertaining 
to God, and to other spiritual matters, which our 


1 3i^rsfa^irm=fT<i i 
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minds are incompetent to lay hold of, and which only 
bewilder us, the more we reflect on thorn. Still, if 
constraining evidence presents itself for believing those 
things, we are bound to believe thorn. Hut, if we 
receive as true, things which wo cannot help per¬ 
ceiving to be false, what are we not to receive ? Why 
are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, and that 
the soul is nothing? it is for the reason to decide 
these points ; and we are not to imitate the Vedantins 
in abnegating reason, as they do, when it suits their 
purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which 1 have extracted 
from the Sankshapa-sCtriraka, will he found in the 
Siddhanta-lesa, among other books. All those works 
lay it down, that, as the world is false, is imagined 
by ignorance, and appeals only by reason of ignorance, 
so—the very pivot of the Vedanta system —ignorance 
is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is nothing, 
and, from ignorance alone, seems to ho something. 1 

i This doctrine wo may find in the Vcclantu-x&ra ovon, 
though not enunciated vary' conspicuously. At p. 4 of that 

work wo read: IJcR^T Wj'lfpJWZ 

SSqRfq: I =f*cf uf^rWcTIsiq I 

I ‘ false imputation is the imagining a false 

thing in a voritable thing ; as a snake in a rope, which, in 
fact is not n snake. In what, is now to be treated of, the 

veritable thing is Brahma- the existent, intelligence, and joy_ 

without a second : the false thing is the sum total oX the in¬ 
animate, viz., ignorance and bo forth.’ 

That whereby false: things are here imagined in the veritable 
thing, Brahma, is ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned 
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Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extrava¬ 
gant doctrine a littlo longer. I say to the Vedi ntins: 
If, in order to make out ignorance, to be falsa, you 
assert, that it is imagined by ignorance, how loos it 
not occur to yon, that, on the supposition of its being 
nothing, it is impossible for it to imagine anything, 
either itself, or the world? And ■whence, i it be 
nothing, is the appearance, of the false world? Your 
ready answer is, that you do not pronounce ignorance 
to he altogether nothing, f ask. what sort of thing 
is it, thou? You reply, that, it is an imagination of 
ignorance. To this I rejoin, that an imagination of 
ignorance is nothing: and, if it he considered to bo 
something, your labour is all fruitless : since, in that 
case, the soul forfeits its character of being esientially 
ever pure, intelligent, ami free. To this you say, that 
ignorance is not nothing; that its being self-imagined 
proves it to bo unreal only from the standing point 
of true existence, and that it is not show 1 to bo 
quite unreal. Ignorance is imagined by ignorance, 
and hence is callod apparent; 1 and what is to is not 
entirely nothing, lint possesses apparent existence. 

among those false thing* which aiv thus .imagined. Oloarly, 
therefore, ignorance is held to be solf-imagined. 

Thiel is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the 
author of the Nfmkhya Aphorism, and by Vijnfina Bhikshu, 
his expositor. See the note at p. >351. 

1 The author would hero repeat, that be has not c )inc across 
any passage in which ignorance is said to be up] aront, and 
not practical. 71 is authority, though good of its kind, is only 
oral. Tt is shown, however, at p. 855, that it matters nothing, 
in effect, in tho Vedanta system, whether ignoranc be of the 
one sort or of tho other. 
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For existence is of three kinds. That which is 
nothing whatsoever is known as non-existent; as the 
son of a barren woman, for example: 1 and ignorance, 
only if it were allowed to have true existence, would 
prove fatal to the character of spirit as being, by 
nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

But see to what the Vodantins thus come. On the 
one hand, they take ignorance to bo nothing at all; 
—for, otherwise, Brahma could not he essentially 
ever pure, intelligent, and free—and, bo prove this 
very point, they assert, that ignoraneo is self-imagined. 
On the other hand, by giving to that ignorance the 
epithet of apparent, they at once begin to see a little 
existence in it—-just enough to avail for its self¬ 
imagination. Thoy come to such a pass, that the 
term real, since they tako it to signify both false and 
real, is useless towards distinguishing the one from 
the other. We ask them, whether, in their appre¬ 
hension, that which thoy declare to be apparent really 
exists; for, if it does not, it can do nothing. Yes, it 
really exists, they tell us, hut as apparent. What 
can be done for such reasoners '! What words can we 
employ to convey our meaning to them, and to dis¬ 
cover to them what is real and what is false, in other 
words, what is and what is not ? Our only course, 
it saoms to me, is, to discuss with them the subject 
of their three kinds of existence, the true, the practical, 
and the apparent, and to point out to them the error 
of those distinctions. 


1 See this second note on p. i‘27. 



CHAPTER IX 


Examination of the Tenet of the, Yedmtim, that . there 
arc Three Kinds', of Existence. Ljnomnee cannot 
he False; and, therefore, the Ignorant Soal cannot 
be one with the Supreme Spirit. 

Before I criticize the doctrine of three kinds of 
existence, I would bespeak from the Vedi.ntin the 
strictest attention. Without it, he will never ha able 
to get at tho truth. Let him lay aside his usual habits 
of thought for a short hour; and, while listening to 
what I have to offer, lot him take account of his 
present consciousness. 

^ hen you, Vodantin, are assured, with jespeot to 
a given thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, 
that its existence is real. And did you ever feel, that 
the real existence of one tiling, recognized by yon as 
existing, was different from the real oxisforce of any 
other thing so recognized ? 1 >o not all tin igs which 

you perceive to exist at ali, approve themselvos to 
exist, in one and the same manner P Agair, when a 
thing appears to you to bo non-existent, toes it not 
appear to you to lie simply and altogether so, and 
nothing more or loss? It results, that whatever is is, 
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and that whatever is not is altogether not—-with no 
room for a third condition. How, then, can you prove 
various sorts of existence? 

But here the Vedantin’s philosophical prejudice gets 
the better of him; and he declares, that he has a 
consciousness of sundry sorts of existence: for he 
says, that, when he mistakes a rope for a snake, he 
becomes conscious of apparent existence; 1 it apper¬ 
taining to such a snake. When, however, you commit 
such a mistake, does the existence of the snake seem 
to you different from that of a jar, or the like? Does 
not the existence seem to he, in both instances, equally 
real? Undoubtedly, it does. How, then, is it made 
out, that, in mistaking a rope for a snake, you become 
conscious of a second kind of existence ? You will 
reply, that, by reason of mistako, you look upon the 
snake’s existence to be like that of p„ jar, or similar 
thing; hut that they who know, that the object before 
you is a rope, call the snake, seen by you, apparent: 
and, on that account, to their apprehension, your con¬ 
sciousness concerns an apparent existence. Let them 
apprehend as they may, what do you apprehend ? 
You are then conscious of the one sort of existence 
that you are habitually conscious of. As for the im¬ 
pression of the lookers-on, do they see any description 
of snake? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, 
that no snake is there. So, neither has a man 
labouring under mistake, nor one that does not so 
labour, any consciousness of apparent existence; nor 
can either of them prove such a thing to he. You 


1 See pp. 232, etc. 
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will reply, that you are constrained to call such a 
thing apparent; ‘for, otherwise, how shall wo name 
a thing that is not, and yet appears; as a snake 
surmised in a rope?’ But how idlo to troubl; your¬ 
self about naming that which never had any being! 
That which is not, but only scorns, throng! error, 
to be, is altogether non-exislont; and why should you 
name if;? 

But the Vcdantins say, that, when one mistakes 
a rope for a snako, tho mistake is one of perception. 
Perception, however, cannot take place without the 
connexion of an object find an organ of sense. Hence, 
if, in the ease instanced, you did not grant, that there 
was some sort of snake, there would be nothing for 
the eye to havo connexion with, and tbero would be 
no mistake of perception. 1 My reply is, that the mis¬ 
take in question is not perceptional, but infirontial. 
Our senses can take cognizance of tire qualities of 
things, as their colour, taste, longtli, etc., etc,, but of 
nothing beyond these. When, therefore, a man mis¬ 
takes a rope for a snake, he merely cognizes, with 
his eye, something long; and there is no mi -stake in 
this. And then he infers, that the something long is 
a snake. But the fact of being a snako is not in¬ 
variably concomitant * with length; for man; things 
besides snakes are long. Hence, since tho eason— 
the length—is fallacious, the inference—that a snake 
is present—is erroneous. The mistake of supposing 
a snake to lie, seen being, accordingly, not a mistake 

l So,; tin; passages from the Vedanta-paribh&sha , pp. 10 and 
13, quot' d at pp. 232 and 233. 

5 This phraseology is that ol flio Nyiiya. 
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of perception, it is not necessary to hold that a snake 
is produced. 

You, Vedantins, give to objects of mistake the de¬ 
signation of apparent. But mistake is where there is 
no object, and yet the notion of it. Consider, now, 
what are the requisites that make mistake to be mis¬ 
take ? In the first place, there is no objoct: in mis¬ 
take an object is wanting. The notion of it is all 
that remains; and beyond this there is nothing. 
Whence, then, do yon get an apparent object? Is it 
brought forth by a mere notion ? Know, for a cer¬ 
tainty, that, when a man mistakes a rope for a snake, 
there are only two things. One is the rope; and the 
other is, the man’s mistake in surmising it to be a 
snake. There is nothing olse; and there never was ; 
and there never will he. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astonish¬ 
ment, whether apparent things are altogether non¬ 
existent. He wishes to know, what difference there 
is left between such objects and the sou of a barren 
woman. 1 Why do you think, I ask, that there is 
ftny? 3 But there is, he insists, an immense difference; 
for that apparent things are, once in a while, sur¬ 
mised by people, whereas no one ever surmises the 
son of a barren woman. My reply is, that the differ¬ 
ence is merely one of surmise, not of object. The 
son of a barren woman is not surmised, for the obvious 
reason that, whoever knows what is meant when 
a barren woman is spoken of, is aware that she is 

i See the first note in p. 227. 

» See near the end of the passage from Parthasarathi Misra, 
at the foot of pp. 228-BO. 
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a woman without a son. What wonder, if no one 
surmises such a son! And so, can one whc knows 
a given thing to he a rope ever mistake it for a snake? 
He alone who does not know it to be a rope, so 
mistakes. Similarly, one who iloos not know what is 
intended by a barren woman, may take her to he 
a mother. How you encumber a simple mat.er with 
difficulties! 

Let it he, the Veduutin here concedes, chat a rope 
mistaken for a snako, and nacre mistaken I >r silver, 
and like tilings, have been shown to bo quite unreal. 
But he will still maintain, that the things of the 
world cannot he so. Tor, lie will say, wo him dealings 
witli them ; and for this reason—though, like apparent 
things, they are imagined by ignorance and orr learned 
men believe them to be apparent—for th i readier 
apprehension of the uninformed, they are called practi¬ 
cal, If they were altogether unreal, Jiov, could we 
deal witli them ? In reply, I ask, whother the dealing 
is real, or unreal ? The VeJantin answers, hat it is 
practically real, and yet not indeed real. And does 
he not call it ignorance-imagined ? Ho does, he says. 
And what does he mean by that term, which le applies 
to practical dealing ami to things practical? Does he 
mean appearing, by reason of ignorance to "xist? Or, 
derived from a substance termed ignorance, after the 
manner of a goun from a seed'.' To this mt >rrogatory 
he may return one or other of the followup answers. 
If he speaks from the promptings of ooinn on senso, 
he may say, that 1 ignorance-imagined ’ meat's ‘appear¬ 
ing, by reason of ignorance, to have existence On the 
Other hand, should he he thoiuughly ensna ed by the 
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phraseology of the Vedanta, he will probably say, that 
it signifies 1 derived from ignoranceor illusion—an 
Unintelligent substance, and the material cause of 
the world, like the ‘nature’ of the Saukliya scheme. 
If such, 1 say to him, he the case, the existence of 
ignorance and of ignorance-imagined things does not 
differ from that of Brahma. And why, then, do you 
not call practical dealing and things practical indeed 
real ? If you reply, that things sprung from illusion 
arc denominated, in your peculiar language, practical 
only, and that the distinction of true is restricted to 
Brahma, I have to say, that, by these terms, you 
discriminate by class, not, by existence; and thus 
your divisions of existence fall to the ground. In 
like manner the Naiyayikas style, some tilings limited 
in dimension, and others, unlimited ; and, again, some, 
terrene, and others, igneous, etc.: and is difference as 
to existence thereby implied respecting them? And do 
you mark any difference as to existence, by calling, 
technically, and so only, one object true, and anothor, 
practical? Both are aliko real. And, since both arc 
real what becomes of the dogma of monism, or non¬ 
duality ? Can monism he established by simply show¬ 
ing, that two things are different in kind? If so, 
the Naiyayikas, no less than you, are monists; for 
they hold, that lavara differs, in very many respects, 
from everything else. 

Further, if ignoranco does not mean mistake, how 
is this world got rid of by knowledge ? For nothing 
except what is mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if 
the world be made out of ignorance, as a jar is made 
out of clay, knowledge can never do away with the 
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world. When I ibid out, that what I mistook for a 
snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled: but 
what knowledge is such that it can do away with a 
jar which stands before me ? Take a club an l break 
it, and it is destroyed, to be sure. Knovvledga, how¬ 
ever, cannot destroy it. And, as the world is not 
falsifiable by knowledge, so your material erase of 
the world, illusion, if it bo not one witli mi,‘take, is 
not to bo got rid of by knowledge; and t len the 
soul's connexion with the world, and remaining in 
bondage, are real; and, therefore, the soul cannot 
ho Brahma. The sense, of the term ignornn '0 being 
paltered with, everything, with you, is inverted. The 
authors of your system must, by ‘ignorance criginally 
have intended ‘mistake', 1 when they spoke of the 
world as being ignorance-imagined; arid by this 
epithet they meant to mark tilings as seeming, by 
reason of mistake, to have existence. Subs iquonfcly, 
entrapped by sophistry, they began to take a different 
view of those expressions. Had they not understood 
them in the way 1 have shown, tire falser,e s of the 
world, and monism, and tho removableness of gnoranee 
by knowledge, etc., would never have been suggested 
to them. By this time, indeed, it will be conceded, 
that the phrase ‘ ignorance-imagined ’ ear. endure no 
sense hut that which 1 attach to it. Accordingly, 
since it means ‘appearing, because of igacranee, to 

1 £neh Ixiii!!*' the only natural an .! intelligible coj ('option of, 
ajndtui, * ignorance \ regarded as the iina'»;iner ol f;ise objects, 
Sankara Aohiuva, not entirely disengaged from tit s conception, 
could, us wo have kocii, speak of ‘ignorance* as one with 
1 mistake though in ihe teeth of his own doetunc. 
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exist;’, bow can a tiling so called exist? That which 
is not, but appeal's to be, can be said to seem, from 
ignorance, to exist. As for what is, and appears to 
be, it does not seem, from ignorance, but from knowl¬ 
edge, to have existence. How can a thing of the 
former description have existence ? Does ignoranoo 
bring it forth, as a snake produces eggs ? As, in 
discussing the subject of the apparent, I remarked, 
so now I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, 
but is cognized, one denies its existence and affirms 
only the cognition of it; beyond which there is nothing. 
How, then, can your practical be established ? And, 
as you call practical things ignorance-imagined, so 
you call practical dealing likewise; whence it follows, 
that the latter also is unreal. Then, in order to 
account for such practical dealing—unreal, and seeming, 
because of ignorance, to exist—what necessity is there 
for supposing any kind of real oxistence in that with 
which it is concerned ? Tf a man has dreamed, that 
he mounted a horse, is there any need of his attri¬ 
buting any kind of existence to such horso ? In short, 
to be consistent, you ought to regard the things of 
the world as altogether non-existent, just like, nacrine 
silver and the son of a barren woman. 

According to your notions, the difference between 
your three species of objects turns on cognition. 
There is invariable cognition, occasional cognition, 
and the absence of cognition. Such are the charac¬ 
teristics of those three species. To the first belong the 
things of this world ; to the second, nacrine silver and 
the like; and, to ihe third, the son of a barren 
woman. But do not suppose, that these objects there- 
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fore differ among themselves. It is true, that, even 
to objects purely imaginary we are obliged to give 
names; and, it' the cognition of one such object differs 
from the cognition of another, if is pormissi >lo, on 
account of that difference to attach different names to 
those objects. Tlenco, if you only denominated one 
class of nonentities practical, and another elf as, ap¬ 
parent, I should not blame you. What I find fat It with 
you for is this, that the terms practical and a ^parent 
suggest to you two separate kinds of real essence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existence 
brieily, and to point out how you err concerning it. 
Consider, that., when you affirm, aw regards w tat you 
call a true, a practical, or an apparent, object, that it 
is; in so affirming, you acknowledge, that its existence 
is, in all three cases, of the same description. What, 
then, becomes of their difference as to oiistence, 
which you affirm '/ If you say to yourself, tin t those 
objects themselves are of different sorts, namey, true, 
practical, and apparent, and that, therefore, they differ 
with respect to existence, 1. assure you, that this is a 
mistake. Let it bo granted, that they are different, of 
different species: this fact docs not com e n their 
existing, any more than does the fact, t lat the 
Naiyayikas divide certain things into limited and un¬ 
limited, establish, that those things have various sorts 
of existence. If the difference vou contond for were 
a reality, it would he based on mental premises. 
Thus, when we say, that salt water is different from 
sweet, we can both conceive the ground of the 
difference, and we can express it in words. Bat, when 
you say, concerning: objects of three kinds, true, etc., 
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that they are, do you picture to yourself any founda¬ 
tion for their existing diversely? Do not say, that 
there are somo objects which really differ, but yet the 
grounds of their differing are not to be known ; and 
that, in like manner, the ground of the difference 
between the existences belonging to true and other 
things is so subtile as to he impossible of discovery. 
It is only those things that you are not fully acquainted 
with, of which you can allege, that you are un¬ 
acquainted with the ground of their differing. Of 
whatever things you are certain, whether from per¬ 
ception, from inference, or otherwise, that it is, you 
know the existence of that thing already. It may he, 
that you arc ignorant of its nature; still you are not 
ignorant of its existence. However yon came by your 
information, as soon as you know, that a thing is, 
you are fully aware of its existence. Similarly, if you 
arc suro, that what you style true things, and practi¬ 
cal, and apparent, are, you are fully informed of their 
existence; and, if they are discrepant as to existence, 
you must know how they differ. If you do not know 
how they differ, hut if it is clear, from your applying 
‘is’ to each of them, that they all appear to exist in 
one and the same way, what reason have you for 
speaking of throe species of existence? 

If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little 
further. You said, that you believe in difforent 
existences of true, practical, and apparent objects, 
because those objects themselves differ mutually; 
and you remember my reply, based on a concession, 1 
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But now I protest against your classification of oljects, 
heretofore granted for argument's sake. Unlike the 
Naiyayika division of things into limited and unlimited, 
it is grounded simply on your supposed difference in 
the nature of the existence of the aforesaid ol jects; 
and it falls to the ground with the fall o 1 that 
difference. 

I have now to say, that, oven though yon proved 
the world to be imagined by ignorance, and false, 
still you should not call that ignorance false. When, 
to make out ignorance to be false, you slyle it 
ignorance-imagined, does it not occur to you, that, if 
it wore false, that is to say, no entity, it could not 
exercise imagination? In evasion of this qi estion, 
you lay down, that ignorance, though ignorance- 
imagined, and, therefore, not real from the standing 
point of true existence, is not altogether nothing; it 
being apparent. What can be replied to sich an 
absurdity ? Whatever is ignorance-imagined, end, by 
consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonentity, 
and can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Vedantins declare, even things that 
owe their origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are 
able to produce effects. For instance, what is seen 
in dreams foreshows, it is said, good and evil. 1 Here, 
too, in my opinion, the Vedantins, from want of right 

1 cl'-mf? B ! 

Nfl O 

I! 

• Nevertheless, ye dwellers in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream 
certainly becomes; indicative, that something real, belonging 
to tho waking state, will be accomplished.’ 

24 
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consideration, are wide of the truth. Thing's that we 
see in dreams do not foreshow, as they allege they 
do; for such things are nonentities. Dreams them¬ 
selves may foreshow; and these are entities. The 
object of a misconception is false; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a 
snake, and ia put in bodily fear, we are not to under¬ 
stand, as the Vedantins do, 1 that the snake—for that 
is nothing—but that the man’s misconception, which 
is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as 

This couplet is from the Hrahwa-gitd, a part of the Suta- 
sanhita. No MS of it is at present accessible to the writer. 

1 qfaRfNdtsfq 

%-> C\ 

JROTHf WTT 

gnfr w q cf fwt u 

■o 

< The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all-sapient, 
gives instruction to the full ; as it is tlic snako, albeit imaginary, 
and not tho befouled other, that operates for death.’ 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce 
effects which are beyond tho power of other things. Thus, a 
man may bo fatally terrified by a rope mistaken for a snake; 
whereas the foul ether, an object equally chimerical, cannot 
■work to tho samo end. Just so, an instructor, no loss than all 
other men, is imaginary and false ; and yot he is able, to 
instruct, which other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, tho ether is always essentially colourless 
and pure, and only from error is supposed to possess hue. 
The ignorant, it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be 
the befoulment of ether. 

The couplet cited above is from the Sankshepa-idriraJca. 
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the Vcdantins maintain, the regarding the woild as 
true, and the holieving oneself to he a .soul, are the 
result of ignorance, then that ignorance eanrot he 
false, hut must be true; and hence, we are indeed 
ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot he the Supreme 
Spirit. 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. 
For there is sin in one’s desiring or doing anvthing 
which one counts to he wrong: and there are many 
things which, though wo so count them, we all desire 
and do; and we are, likewise, all conscious of misery. 
In treating of the Sankhya system, 1 have shown, 
that our consciousness of cognition, will, activity, 
misery, etc., cannot ho an error. Since, then, ou • souls 
are sinful, and subject to misery, for this urther 
reason, they cannot ho the Supreme Spirit; wb ch, as 
the Vcdantins confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, I slial bring 
this chapter to a close. When 1 was discussing the 
Hiinkhya, 1. set down what would be. enough to refute 
the Vedanta as well. I said, that our consciousness of 
cognition, will, etc.—however we may err as tc other 
things—cannot lie erroneous. Consequently, even 
wore I to allow the correctness of the Vedantins’ 
allegation, that to regard the world as true is i mis¬ 
conception, yet so to regard it cannot be false; since 
we are conscious, that wo have a cognition of the 
world’s truth: a cognition which the Vedanti is call 
erroneous. 1 repeat, that, ii such a misconcep;ion as 
that just spoken of actually infects us, wo cannot be 
the Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, am I able to mswer 
the Vcdantins. It was necessary, however, to etamine 
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arid to expose, from various aspects, the arguments 
they produce to prove the falsity of ignorance; for 
therein, as I have before said, consists the whole 
strength of the Vedanta doctrine. It was of main im¬ 
portance, also, to refute their errors touching the sub¬ 
ject of existencethose errors being most prejudicial 
to them in several ways. The labour I have expended 
on this head should not, then, be viewed as uncalled 
for. 



CHAPTER X 


Examination of the Veddntin s Emancipation; Proof, 
that the Vedanta does not deserve to b< called 
Theistic; and a few I l ords on the b amity of 
Judgement, its Power, and its Lise. 

Whhn the notion is refuted, that the soul is i lentical 
with Brahma, the refutation follows, by imp ieation, 
of the notion, that, when the soul attains io right 
apprehension, viz., the regarding itself as one with 
Brahma, it becomes liberated from all error, and, 
being Brahma realized, 1 is emancipated. ( o •, since 
the soul is not at all Brahma, its thinking i .self to 
be so is not right apprehension, but the oxtiemo of 
misapprehension; and, for thus thinking, instead of 
doserving to be emancipated, it deserves severe 
punishment, 

l This wurd is ii makeshift; uml so is ‘reflexion 1 , used at 
pp. 33 (and elsewhere, it is impossiiilo to express in rational 
language what becomes of the soul, when Yutlanticully emanci¬ 
pated. Prom all eternity it 1ms been Brahma, ar.d heroforo 
has not to become Brahma, or again, to he restored to Brahma- 
hood. Nor doos it realize Brahmahood; inasmuch in, in the 
state of emancipation, it is void of all consciousness. A '/edantin 

loos not hesitate to say 

| 1 Heing already Brahma, himself, it becomes Brahma 

himself ’, and 1 Tree already, it is freed.’ 
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Again, the emancipation of the Vedantins is practi¬ 
cally like that of the Nyiiya and others among the 
Systems. In these, as I have said before, emancipation 
is, to bo delivered from all pain, and to remain like a 
stone, utterly void of intelligence. And in this there 
is no experience of happiness. Precisely such is the 
condition of emancipation according to the Vedantins, 
however it may soem, from their language, that it is 
attended by happiness ; for they describe Brahma as 
being intelligence and bliss. To be emancipated is, 
with thorn, realization of Brahrnahood ; and from this 
it should seem, that the emancipated must he happy. 
I have shown, however, that their Brahma is only 
nominally intelligence and bliss. He is intelligence 
that cognizes nothing, and bliss without fruition of 
happiness. What hope is there, that the soul would 
be happy, if it came to such a state as this? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma 
and the soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as 
set forth, we can even show, that their emancipation 
amounts to annihilation. They say, that the soul is 
false. If so, it can never actually ho restored to 
Brahrnahood. For a false thing cannot become true. 
So long as misapprehension endures, such a thing 
exists as a semblance; and, when right apprehension 
accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear into nothing¬ 
ness is, then, all that the hapless soul could attain to 
by acquiring right apprehension. 

Hitherto T have been taken up with the leading 
doctrines of the Vedanta ; and I have passed by nothing 
of main import. And now I venture to ask any 
thoughtful man, whether this scheme deserves to be 
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called thcistic. Viewed superficially, it has, ] allow, 
a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated critically, 

T cannot see, that it is anything hut a sort of atheism. 

The distinctive artiole of theism is, the bel ef in a 
God: but God is eliminated from the Vedanta. Its 
Brahma is neither creator of the world, nor its 
preserver, nor its lord; in short, the world in out of 
relation to him. Let the Vedantins give to such an 
object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit; 
still their doing so does not make there theists. 
Greatness does not consist in hearing a great name ; 
but ho that does mighty deeds, and is endow jd with 
extraordinary excellences, is great, and he alone. 
Why is God spoken of as supremely groat ? Because 
He created all, and rogulates and governs all, and 
because He is omnipotent and omniscient, and endowed 
with divine attributes. Again, why is it proper for us, 
and incumbent pn us, to honour and to love Him? 
Because lie made us, and because we are His, and 
because He is our benefactor, and because, b / reason 
of His adorable perfections, He claims the be mage of 
our hearts. The religion which does not recognize in 
the Supreme the characteristics thus enumera ed, does 
not really rocognizo God ; and the worship which it 
teaches is not the worship of God. To devise u, strange 
imagination, and to denominate it. Brahma and Supreme 
Spirit, will in nowise benefit the Vedantins. 

Moreover, as, to a theisfic religion, God and the 
adoration of Him are essential, so likewise is discrimi¬ 
nation between sin and virtue ; and this di icriniina- 
tion is ignored by the Vedanta. Sin and virtue are 
acknowledged, indeed, from the standing point of 
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practical existcnco; but, nevertheless, they come to be, 
in truth, nothing. The ignorant man, consistently 
with these views, may dread sin, and follow after 
virtue ; but the rightly apprehending man should spurn 
at both. 1 He has no reason to fear the one, nor any 
motive for pursuing the other. Wherein, on this 
score, does the Vedanta differ from atheism ? And 
can any one hope to be advantaged by such a belief ? 

The Vedantin would fain make out, by his sophistical 
arguments, that lavara, the world, and so forth are 
what he calls false. But for all that, he is unable to 
rid himself entirely of the conviction of their self- 
evident and undeniable realness. Hence, as I have 
said, they present themselves to him as verities. To 
do away with the incongruity involved herein, the 
Vedantins have sot up their theory of various sorts 
of existence. The objects above mentioned, Isvara, etc., 
which show themselves as real, they allege to belong 
to the practical, not to the true; and so, by fallacies, 
they solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, that the Vedanta, does not merit a place 
among theistic religions, is based on a sifting of its 

o 

Srqufq H B H fasuqri II 

i Ho who lias not the notion, that he is a doer, and whoso 
intellect is not involved by works, though he were to slay all 
these denizens of earth, would not, in fact, slay, or be 
compromised.’ 

So runs the Bliagavad-gUd, xviii. 17. 

This is a perfectly legitimate deduction from Vedanta 
premises. 
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leading and fundamental tenets. Its advocates, of 
■course, here take issue with me. According to them, 
their system countenances the worship of iod, and 
distinguishes between sin and virtue, etc., etc.; and 
such is their inconsistency, that they teach conform¬ 
ably. The harm they do is, therefore, loss than 
would bn done by inculcating overt atheism. Still, 
any scheme must bo most pernicious which is, in 
truth, repugnant to theism, even though Us maintain¬ 
ors do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those 
Vedantins, I have observed, who are naturally least 
inclined to evil, are least injured by thei • system. 
But its effect on those persons who have a strong 
bias to vice, is, I have likewise observed, uuch, that 
no excess of wickedness seems to them wrong. As 
for the former class, it is, ] think, owing to their 
addiction to devotional exorcises, rather than ;o matters 
of doctrine, that they are not equally depraved. But 
let a man give himself up to the Vedanta, md dwell 
constantly on such thoughts as that ho if Brahma, 
and pure, and that sin and virtue are falsities; be his 
natural disposition however favourable, his reverence 
for (fod must become less, and his desire to discrimi¬ 
nate good and ovil must grow cold and latig uid. And 
the detection of his sins, and humility and grief 
because of them, how can these and such like, which 
are most necessary and beneficial to man, he possible 
to him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that tie Vedanta 
should work only prejudice to all whom it influences 
in a lesser degree, certainly, to some than to others: 
but it cannot improve the fallen nature of any single 
mortal. 
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Reason admonishes us, that the true religion is that 
■which meliorates our natural condition ; which, surely, 
with every one of us, stands in great need of amend¬ 
ment. The best of men must lie, in the eyes of God, 
grievously imperfect and sinful. * Even they require the 
remedy of the true faith. Moreover, no man can 
love God as ho ought. One proof of due love to God 
is, the avoidance of all sin of whatever description ; 
for sin is that which is opposed to the divine com¬ 
mands, and abhorrent to God. Yet there is no one 
who has not committed sins innumerable; and the 
natural man has turned from God, and is on the 
way to perdition. He wants, then, a religion to in¬ 
struct him in the knowledge of God, and to lead 
him to worship and honour Him ; and to show the 
exceeding hoinousness of sin, and its terrible conse¬ 
quences, and how, by repentance and prayer, to free 
himself from its fetters. That religion from which 
wo learn these things must he, we feel, from God. 
And, for philosophers- -themselves corrupt, as being 
human—to exhort thoir fellow-men, in contrariety to 
the teachings of that religion, to regard God as false, 
to think themselves one with Brahma, and to count 
sin, and virtue, and their fruits, nonentities, is to 
administer to a sick man poison, not medicine. Cease, 
I entreat you, my boloved countrymen, to consider 
as true a religion which contains such things as 
these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty 
of judgement. God has given this to mankind in 
general ; and, hv reason of it, men believe, that there 
is a God, maker of the world ; and they know, that 
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it is good to practise virtue, and wrong to do evil, 
and what is the fruit of each ; and that they should 
worship Mod, and secure His favour; and that from 
His favour springs true happiness. In mo it cases, 
such is its force, that, when a man sins, he at once 
condemns himself for his sin. But, now t rnt man 
has lapsed from his original condition, his judgement 
is not so perfect, or so sure, as it was at the l eginning 
of the world. As concerns things of a primary 
character, it speaks the same language to almost all; 
but, immediately on arriving a,], particulars, #e mark 
a great discrepancy. Hence the origin of so many 
religions and sects. And the judgement of a nan who 
accepts a false religion becomes more depraved than 
it would he otherwise. Nevertheless, lot a man's 
religion be ever so far from the truth, aud let his 
reason be ever so perverted by tire lessons he has 
hoard from his joutli up, them are certain lungs in 
respect of which that man’s better judgement will belie 
his doctrines. Thus is it with the Vedantm: . There 
is no doubt, that the fundamental dogmas of the 
Vedanta are opposed to all godliness, and are sub¬ 
versive of the principles of morality. It is perfectly 
certain, that, according to them, one is n >t called 
upon to fear and to adore (!od, to detest sin, and to 
love virtue. Inconsistently enough, however, there 
are Yodantins who are, earnestly devoted to tb > worship 
of what they take to he God. This comes f om their 
following the dictates of their bettor judgement, the 
voice of God, rather than their own chief tenets. 
For the same reason it is, that, in the opinion of the 
Vedantins, even he who has acquired what they cal 
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right apprehension is not to do as he lists, but must 
eschew vice. In several other particulars, too, the 
Vedantins are seen to follow common sense, in contra¬ 
vention of their systom. For instance, since they 
profess to regard the soul and the Supreme Spirit as 
one, why should they hesitate to allow, that the latter 
is changeable and impure '! But not only do they 
hesitate here, but hhoy refuse to admit, that the 
Supreme Spirit is other than ever pure, intelligent, 
and free. To seem to reconcile this position with 
the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. 
Powerful indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, 
if, in spite of the causes tending to debilitate it, which 
I have lately spoken of, it still assorts its prerogative, 
with some effect, among very misbelievers. Even 
through their mouths it bears witness against false 
doctrine, and in behalf of (rod and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain 
thus much of this illumination , it being this alone 
that serves as a safeguard and moral guide to such 
men as are ignorant of the. true religion. Except 
for it, no one can tell to what depth the human race 
would not have become degraded ; so surcharged are 
false religions with error, so far do they militate 
against the majesty and purity of God, and so 
confused and imperfect are their principles of right 
and wrong. The reason, as we now find it, is, how¬ 
ever, inadequate to lead us to the way of salvation, 
or to purify our corrupt nature. For these ends we 
must have recourse to the word of God. And, as 
regards this word, when presented, the reason, once 
more, is of great use, in enabling us to test it, and 
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to recognize it for what if professes to he. Moreover, 
such is the efficacy of the word of God, (hit, as an 
inquirer goes on studying it, provided he >rings to 
that study due perseverance, impartiality, humbleness, 
and abnegation of self, his judgement daily becomes 
more and more defecated; and it enables him to 
distinguish clearly between what is true and what is 
false in matters of religious belief. But 1 .10 result 
will not he thus, unless he applies himself to the 
search of Holy Writ in the way I have specif ed. For 
there are many truths which, though at the first 
blush they revolt the mind, arc seen, after patient 
investigation, to be quite in accord with al that is 
reasonable and right. 

The true religion is now accessible to the >eople of 
India. May God, in His infinite mercy, g ant, my 
dear countrymon, that you quench not the dnine light 
which Ho has lighted in your breasts; tlml, on the 
contrary, you may follow its leading ; that y 011 meekly 
and patiently try, by it, the Christian Scriptures; 
that you take hold on their priceless promises; and 
that, in the end, you may inherit, as your e^rlasting 
portion, the joy of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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